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‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 


New Illustrated Serial 


THE WITCH PRAGUE 


Begins in the OCTOBER Number of 


The English Illustrated Magazine 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE 


TO THE NEW VOLUME, 


Beginning with the OCTOBER Number. 


Single copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscrip- 
tion (including double number), $1.75. 


CHIEF CONTENTS: 
Ocroser (No. 1 of Vol. VIII.) 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
The Witch of Prague, Chaps. I. and II. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


An Autumn Vision 
AUSTIN DOBSON, 

The Vicar of Wakefield and Its Illustrators 
HUME NISBET, - - In New Guinea 
MRS. OLIPHANT, -~ - - Edinburgh 
MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD, - An Interlude 

Ete., Ete. 


Single copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscrip- 
tion (including double number and post- 
age), $1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


D. APPLETON & C0. 8 


NEW BOOKS. 


The first two volumes of a Series of Stories 
for Young Readers. 


I. 
Crowded Out o' Crofield. 
By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 


Illustrated by C. T. HILL. 


How a plucky country boy made his way. 
One of the most successful of this — 
author's stories. 


King Tom and the Run- 


aways. 
By LOUIS PENDLETON. 
IAuatrated by E. N. KEMBLE. 
The strange experience of two boys in the 
forests and swamps of Georgia. 


Each volume bound in cloth, with specially 
designed uniform cover. 8vo. Price 
per vol., $1.50. 


Outings at Odd Times. 


By Dr. CHARLES C. ABBOTT, 


Author of Days Out of Doors” and A Naturalist’s 
Rambles About Home.”’ 


Dr. Abbott’s delightful studies in Natural 
History have become familiar to many read- 
ers, and his new volume is suggestive, in- 
structive, and always interesting. 


l6mo, Cloth cover, gilt top, $1.25. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pablishers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bonn Sr., New Yorx. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Anglomaniacs. 


A story of New York society to-day. 
1 vol., 12mo, on extra fine laid paper, 
dainty binding, $1.00. 


This is the story that has attracted such 
wide attention while running through the 
Century Magazine. There has been no such 
picture of New York social life painted within 
the memory of the present generation. The 
satire is as keen as a rapier point, while the 
story itself has its marked pathetic side. 
Never has the subject of Anglomania been so 
cleverly treated as ia these p , and it is 
not to be wondered at that society is deep! 
agitated as to the authorship of a story whi 
touches it in its most vulnerable part. 


Vengeance is Mine. 


A novel. By DAN EL DANE. 
12wmo, cloth, 31.50 


The plot is original, the situations are new, 
the characters are drawn with a keen appre- 
ciation of human nature, and the style is vig- 
orous and entertaining. The heroof the story, 
Arnold North, is a scientific man of high stand- 
ing in London, who, notwithstanding his de- 
votion to science, finds time to fall in love, 
and that, too, with another man’s wife. That 
Arnold North will, before long, become one 
of the recognized characters of fiction there 
can be but little doubt. 


Not of Her Father’s Race. 


Anovel. By WILLIA T. Merepiru. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


This is a striking story of race—of a girl 
with a white father and mulatto mother, who 
inherits the characteristics and appearance of 
her father. Mr. Meredith’s book is not only 
a story of race, it is a keen satire on New 
York life and politics, a satire on society and 
the four hundred“ and their imitators in 
fashionable folly. The scenes of the novel 
poy in the South and are quickly changed 
to New York City, where the wealthy South- 
erner and his beautiful daughter become lead- 
ers in the world of fashion. 


The Soul of Pierre. 


By GeorGes Ounet, author of The 
Master of the Forge,” ete. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. SERRANO, translator 
of “ Marie Bashkirtseff : The Journal 
of a Young Artist,” ete. With origi- 
nal illustrations by Emre BAYARD. 
Paper, 50 cents ; extra cloth, $1.00. 
FINE EDITION Withall the orig- 
inal Illustrations 
by Emite Bayarp, the volume beautifully 
printed on extra paper made specially for 
this edition, and handsomely bound in extra 
cloth. Gilt top, in box, $2.00. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


1 vol., 


Thomas Whittaker 's 
NEW BOOKS. 


MAKERS OF MODERN ENGLISH. 
A Handbook to the Greater Poets of the 
Century. By W. J. Dawson, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


Mr. Dawson's treatment of the subject is fresh, 
strong, and luminous. Students of the great Nine- 
teeath C wntury Poets will welcome this handbook as 
ide mecum ia the field it so thoroughly covers. 


A SECOND SERIES OF TUCK’S 
“HANDBOOK OF BIBLICAL 
DIFFICULTIES.” Uniform with the 
first series. Svo, cloth, $2.50. 

»The Handbook of Biblical Difficulties’ supplies a 
help which all intelligent and devout Bible readers 
have long felt the need of; viz., a manual which 
takes the various difficulties they meet with in read- 
ing the Word of G and gives a reasonable solution 


ot them in an inteiligible manner, without evasion of 
that which is difficult, or which may seem contradic- 


tory. 
5 . . It supplies a distinct and widelyifelt want. 
— Christian Chronicle. 
THE VOICES OF THE PSALMS. 
By Rt. Rev. W. Pakennam 
D. D., Bishop of Ossory. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


“A careful and devout commentary upon the 
Psalter, one fresh ia thought a d expression, nut 


overburdened with the machinery of the newer criti- | 
cem, but aimiag to instruct as well as edify. and | 


witbal put forth in a popular form—such a work is 
the sub) cet of a large desire, and such a work is the 
* Voices of the Psalms’... Bishop Wawh long ago 
gained the reputation of an unusual ability in clear 
ness and adaptability, aud these are the most striking 
characteristics of the preseut work. The Christian 


Union. 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH: From the 
planting of the Colonies to the End of the 


Civil War. By Rev. S. D. McConne tt, | 


D.D. 400 pages, octavo, cloth, $2.00; 
with gilt top, $2.25; half calf or half 
morocco, 83.00. 


** Itisa book which all American Churchmen eh uld 
read, for profit as well as from loyal motives, and: it 
is also a valuable contribution to religious 
and „ — history of the Uni States Tae 
V. F. Herald. 


THE WORLD AND THE MAN. Being 
the Baldwin Lectures for 1890, delivered 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., by the Right Rev. 
Huan Mitier THompson, D.D. LL.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

And whata rich and rare style he has of putting 
his hts! Every lias of shiving clearness, fa- 
miliar in expression, full of nerve, bears'the mark of 
ripest contemplation, is stamped with the fresh, siu- 
gular individuality of the man. Living Church. 

*,.* Copies mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of 
price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
PUBLISHER, 
2 & 3 Bible House, New York. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Churches contemplating changes of Hymn Books should examine our recent 
publications, which are COMMENDED by the very best authorities. 


— — 


“CARMINA SANCTORUM ” is a superb book in all ways. I advise 


charches about to change books to examine this one. 
EDWARD H. MERRILL, D.D., Pres. Ripon College. 


STOCKBRIDGE, Mass.—We chose “CARMINA” after a page-by-page exami- 
nation of other books. We have given it a fair trial since its adoption, and Choir, 
Pastor, and Congregation are heartily satisfied with the choice. The book is a 


THOROUGH DELIGHT. 


Rev. P. T. FARWELL, Pastor First Cong’] Church. 


Songs of Praise for Prayer Meetings, by Lewis Ward Mudge, is unsur- | George Eliot's “ ...... 12 22 ia 
Price 850 per hundred. Marper's Magazine 7 115 00 


passed for social meetings. 


Returnable examina- 


tion copies sent, prepaid, on application to the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, M. J. 


J. B. Lippincott Company's 


NEW 
BOOKS. 
In and Out of Book 


and Journal. 


By A. Sypney RonkRTS, M. D., with fifty 
spirited illustrations by S. W. Van 
12mo. Cloth, 81.25. 


How to Remember 
History. 


A Method of Memorizing Dates, with a Sum- 
mary of the Most Important Events of the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth Centuries. By VOINIA Con- 
SER SHAFFER. Square 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 


European Days and 
Ways. 


By E. Les, Late Consul-General 

U.S. A. With 12 full-page illustrations. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

A vivacious of the travels of a very intelli- 
gent tourist.’’— Philadelphia Press. 

“Every chapter is as instructive as it is entertain- 
Inter-Ucean, 


Crown 8vo. 


A Diplomat's Diary. 
A Novel. By Gorpoyn. 12mo. 


Cloth, 81.00. 


“The brightest and most original novel of the 
— — ‘er 
“ An eceilent novel. It possesses an 
| acteristic merits.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


„O Thou, My Aus- 


tria! 
Translated by Mrs. A. L. WisterR from the 
German of Ossip Schubin, author of Er- 
lach Court, ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The descriptive writicg and many of the glimpses 
of scenery and of nature are done with adm le in- 
sight and sympathy.’’— Boston Courter. 


Heriot's Choice. 


The latest issue in Lippincott’s Series of Select 
Novels. By Rosa N. Cargy, author of 
Esther.“ Wee Wifie, Only the Gov- 
erness,’’ ete. 12mo. Paper. 50 cts.; cloth, 
75 cents. 


„For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, 
on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


NOW READY: 
A New Book by 


Tue Rieat Hox. W. E. Guapstoxe, X. P. 


Landmarks of Homeric Study, 


| Together with an Essay on the Points of 


| Contact between the Assyrian Tablets 
and the Homeric Text. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. Grabsroxxk, M. P 
; 12mo, 75 cents. 


MACMILLAN & Co., 


| 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


LEGGAT BROS. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World 


READ THE LIST OF BARGAINS. 


Balwer’s Works ......... 26 vols., half o) 
Thackeray’s Works... ..10 “ 
Dickens's 15 


Other Books at same rate. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN ANY 
OTHER BOUKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


81 Chambers Street, - - New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE SICK ROOM 


Should be per- 
fectly quiet. No 
noisy, squeaky 
shoes. No loud 
thumping up the 
stairs. A nurse 
may become 
spirit - like in 
her movements. 
How? By wear- 
* Jing the Alf ed 
— Dolge Felt Shoes 
‘Sor Slippers. They 
are exactly right 
for the sick 
room. Equally good for the serv- 
ants, whose steps so often distract. 
The mistress, also, finds them 
invaluable. Easy, comfortable, 
durable. Ask for them, and be 
sure you get the genuine Alfred 
Dolge. Illustrated circulars of 
the sole agents, 


DANIEL GREEY & (0. 122 


Fast 13th St., I. 1. 


"WORLD RENOWNED" 


FO. Op 


THE GREAT AMERICAN DIETETIC PREPARATION FOR 
NURSING MOTHERS.INFANTS AND 


CHILDREN 


INVALIDS 


CONVALESCENTS AND THE AGED. 


THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS AND 
CONSTANTLY INCREASING SALES.PROVE 


MERITED SUCCESS. 


Jonn CaRLE & SONS-NEWYoRK 


ARMOURS 
EXTRAGT 


The best and most eco- 
nomical stock“ for Soups, 
Sauces, Beef Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 


BANNER 


— Beauty, E Brilliancy, 
Safety & Economy. 


Grves A STEADY WHITE 
LicHT. 

Superior my WoRKMAN- 
SHIP AND FINISH. 

Prices Lower THAN 
ANY OTHER Lamp of 


Take no Other.* 
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Is the title of a serial story by 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, one of 
the most brilliant and popular 
of living novelists, which will 
be published in THE CHRISTIAN 
Union, beginning October 30, 
and running through about five 


Loved 
Sailor months. It is a dramatic and 
fascinating novel, treating events 


in New York City during the great bank struggle of Jack- 
son's Administration with powerful realism. The love story 
is wholesome and charming. For o DoELAR THE CHRIS- 
TIAN Union will be sent to any, NEw subscriber for FIVE 


months, for introduction. 
PENS 
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Kinsmen dic, 

One's self dies too; 

But the Fame never dies 
Of him who has won 
A Good Name.” 


-O Norse Sasa 
The Fame of 
Nestlé’s Milk 
Food for Infants 
will never die. 


It has won for itself a Good Name. 


The demand for Nestlé's 
Food increases daily. Once 
considered a luxury, it is now 
acknowledged a necessity. 


We will send two sample tins of Nestlé’s Food, enough 
for four meals, to any mother sending address to us, 


Thos. Leeming & Co. (Sole Ag’ts U.S.) Box 8226, N. . 


Imagine a 
lamp with all 
perfections — 
what will it be? 

A light like 
the incandes- 
cent electric, but four or five 
times stronger. 
Controllable. A thumb- 
screw turns it up or down, a 
hundredth part of an inch if 
you please. 

Without suspicion of smell, 
like sunshine, and moonlight. 
It burns all night without 
touching; and all the care it 
requires every day is filling 
and dusting ; once a week the 
char rubbed off the top of the 
wick, and once in six months 
a new wick put in. 

A common servant, or even 
a child, can take care of it. 
That is the ‘‘Pittsburgh.”’ 
Send for a primer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaktast Cocoe 


Is wey re and 
t is 80 le. 


No Chemicals 


re used in itd preparuion. It hus 
i more than three tiv cs the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arro. rout 
or Sugar, and is therefore far move 
economical, costing less than one cem 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, Easity DIGESTED, 
and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


DO YOU WISH 
A pair of handsome, elegant 


rs 80. 
Write for samples of 
LATEST 
LONDON 
TROUSERINGS. 
Guaranteed Self-measurement 
Blanks. Ts Directions 
How to by Mail“ sent 
with 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
245 Broadway. New York. 


STAMMERING, 


And sii porvous defects of thoroughly cor- 


a The Plume & Atwood Mig. Co. 
New York, Chicago, Boston- 


THE BEST MADE. 
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We surrender a large part of this 
week’s issue of The Christian Union to 
a full account of the recent meeting of 
the American Board at Minneapolis. 
The importance of the organization and 
the significance of the struggle between 
two policies now entering another phase 
demand and justify the devotion of great 
space to such a report, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


T HE fight between the citizens of New York and 
the irresponsible club which has for years gov- 
erned it has entered upon its last stage; the lines of 
battle are clearly drawn, and the issue is distinctly 
made. Tammany has renominated Mayor Grant, 
and the People’s Municipal League, the Republi- 
can local organization, and the County Democracy 
have combined in the nomination of Mr. Francis M. 
Scott. Mr. Scott is peculiarly well qualified both 
to head the citizens’ ticket and to discharge the 
duties of the Mayor of the metropolis. A young 
man of social position, education, long experience, 
great force of character, and a stainless persona) 
record, he combines the qualities which are needed 
at this moment. In order to secure the largest result 
from the possible overthrow of Tammany power, the 
man who is to be Mayor must add to independence of 
character thorough knowledge both of the possibili- 
ties and the limitations of his position. Mr. Scott has 
just this sort of familiarity with municipal matters. 
He is a complete master of city affairs and of city 
legislation. But this contest is not a fight between 
candidates, nor even between parties. It is a strug- 
gle to throw off the incubus of an irresponsible and 
unprincipled organization of men existing, not to 
carry out political principles, but to distribute political 
spoils. It is not a question of Mr. Scott against 
Mr. Grant, or of the Republicans and the County 
Democracy against Tammany ; it is the voters of 
the city of New York, irrespective of party, 
against an irresponsible machine. 
* * 
* 

At the request of the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, Post- 
master-General Wanamaker has written another 
letter in advocacy of the Limited Postal Telegraph 
system, which, as briefly noted last week, completes 
in a most satisfactory way the testimony to be taken 
by the House Committee upon the subject. The 
Postmaster-General sets out by showing the absurd- 
ity of the claim of the Western Union that its 
profits are not extortionate. ‘“ According to uncon- 
troverted statements,” says the Postmaster-General, 
“ the capital stock of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in 1858 was $358,000. The stock divi- 
dends declared between 1858 and 1866 amounted 
to $17,800,000. In 1866 new stock was created 
to the amount of $20.000,000. The present capital 
is $86,000,000. An investment of $1,000 in 1858 
would have received up to the present time stock 
dividends of more than $50,000 and cash dividends 
equal to $100,000.” The Postmaster-General goes 
on to say that the Western Union plant, exclusive 
of its contracts with railroads, could be duplicated 
for $35,000,000. That the public is compelled to 
pay dividends upon three times this capitalization 
shows that the Western Union is the most colossal 
and extortionate trust in the country. In order 
that the public may be relieved from its excessive 
charges, the Postmaster-General urges that it is not 
necessary for the Government to buy out the tele- 
graph companies, or increase the number of Gov- 


ernment employees. He would have the Govern- 
ment furnish merely the means of collecting and 
delivering the postal telegrams and the offices in 
which the new business might be conducted. The 
telegraph business itself would be awarded to pri- 
vate companies under ten-years’ contracts. The 
maximum charges would be fixed at fifteen cents for 
twenty-word messages between stations less than 
three hundred miles apart, and twenty-five cents 
for messages sent half-way across the continent. 
The Postmaster-General believes that it would be 
easy to get telegraph companies to accept such con- 
tracts. 


If this be true, the Postmaster-General should 
be empowered to go ahead. We freely admit 
that there are substantial reasons why Govern- 
ment telegraphy might be less successful in 
this country than in England. For a time, at 
least, it is seriously to be feared that it would add 
fifteen thousand places to the spoils to be fought 
for in each campaign. It is also to be feared 
that the extravagance displayed by Congress in its 
River and Harbor and Post-office appropriations 
would find a new outlet were the telegraph system 
committed to its charge. In England, since the 
imposition of the income tax and the death duties, 
whose burden is felt by the influential classes, there 
has been in both parties a desire for economy in 
the administration of every branch of the public 
service which is strikingly in contrast with the 
American desire to “get rid of the surplus.” It 
is possible, therefore, that, until our civil service 
and tax systems have been reformed, the National 
Government would mismanage the telegraph system 
so as to waste as much as is now taken by the 
Western Union to swell its dividends. But, admit- 
ting all this. the fact remains that the rates of the 
Western Union on most of its business might be cut 
in two and the company still earn liberal divi- 
dends on the capital invested. This being true, it 
is the duty of the Government either to accept 
Mr. Wanamaker's plan and award contracts to 
competing companies for cheaper service, or else 
by law reduce telegraph rates, just as the price of 
gas and telephones has been reduced by some of 
our legislatures. It is highly inconsistent for our 
legislators to pass vehement laws against trusts in 
the abstract and refuse to grapple with a concrete 
trust like the Western Union. 


* * 
* 


The effect of the new Tariff bill, which has, per- 
haps, not been sufficiently anticipated, appears to 
be imminent. We have already intimated that 
some effect is produced upon foreign indastries by 
the apprehension that this bill will close our ports 
more effectually to their products, and the cable now 
reports the closing of some foreign factories under 
this apprehension. Those engaged in these foreign 
factories, shut out from their work abroad, will not 
unnaturally look toward America as their future 
home, and it is said, though with what truth we are 
not certain, that the agents of American manufact- 
urers are already seeking foreign labor for increased 
production here, and that there is already an in- 
crease of steerage passengers booked on the steam- 
ship lines for October and November. Whether 
this stimulation of foreign immigration is an advan- 
tage or a disadvantage is a question upon which, 
possibly, different minds will differ. At all events, 
it is reasonably certain that we cannot prohibit the 
products of foreign labor and leave our doors open 
to the foreign labor itself, without, as an inevitable 
consequence, a considerable increase of that immi- 


gration which many thoughtful minds deprecate 


and are endeavoring to check rather than to in- 
crease. 
* 

In recent reports of politieal movements in Italy 
the word Irridentism has figured very promi- 
nently. In certain territory partly under Austrian 
and partly under Swiss rule the Italian language is 
spoken by a population which, for that reason, is 
sometimes regarded as belonging naturally to Italy, 
but the sections of country which these peoples in- 
habit have not been under Italian rule for centuries. 
The Swiss Canton of Ticino, which has recently 
been disturbed by a diminutive revolution, is one of 
these sections, and it is a notable fact that the peo- 
ple of this canton, although speaking Italian and 
belonging largely to the Roman Catholic Church, 
have formed a part of Switzerland for more than 
three centuries, and are as thoroughly Swiss as the 
people of any other canton. Irridentism is a 
phrase for some time current in Italian polities, and 
stands for a movement to redeem what the Irri- 
dentists call “ unredeemed Italy” (Italia irridenta). 
In a recent speech the Italian Premier, Crispi, 
denounced “ Irridentism in the strongest terms, 
as a movement purely fanciful in its character 
and without foundation either in geographical or 
political fact. The Premier declared it to bea 
fad which possesses certain young men. In 1866 
Italy might have obtained more territory, but the 
Premier declares that he does not propose to 
jeopardize the safety of the country for the sake 
of a rectification of frontiers. The triple alliance 
of Austria, Germany, and Italy is just now one of 
the potent elements in European polities, and if the 
cause of Irridentism were taken up by the 
Italian Government, Austria would be at once 
antagonized, the triple alliance destroyed, and Italy 
exposed to the peril of war from her nearest 
neighbor, to say nothing of the possibilities of gen- 
eral Eurepean disorder and disaster. No recent 
Italian statesman has held a more vigorous view of 
Italian nationality than the present Premier, and 
his refusal to regard the Irridentist movement as 
deserving of serious consideration may be taken as 
very good evidence that it has no solid foundation 
either in the feeling of the populations for whose 
benefit it is declared to be directed, or in the 
normal and legitimate organization of Italy itself. 

* * 


In the elections just beld in Brazil 63 Senators 
and 195 Deputies were elected. The candidates 
representing the present Provisional Government 
were generally returned, and the result is a complete 
indorsement of the Republicans in power, so far as 
the constitution of the Assembly is concerned. But 
the Government seems to have gone*to the length 
of despotism in controlling the election. Official 
candidates were appointed by the Governors of the 
States and by a committee directly supervised by 
members of the Government, and electoral boards 
deriving their power from the same source super- 
vised the polling of votes in an arbitrary fashion. 
The police and municipal officers were used to dis- 
tribute ballots. There were many independent 
candidates—conservatives, workingmen, and mod- 
erate republicans—but against the official pressure 
brought them they had little chance of success. In- 
deed, in some of the States the opposition determined 
that the most dignified course to pursue was to 
take no part in the elections. Thus the moderate 
party in the State of Rio Janeiro itself advised its 
members to stay away from the polls altogether. 
The elections were generally quiet, though some 
unimportant disturbances took place. Ramors of 
dissension in the Provisional Government were met 


by a manifesto from the Cabinet declaring the 
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“complete solidarity” of the Ministry. The gen- 
eral impression left by the reports from Brazil is 
simply that the revolutionary party which seized 
the power by force is holding it in the same 
way, and that the opposition must be concentrated 
much more than it is now to hope to make head 
against it. It is announced that before the Consti- 
tution is submitted to the Congress just elected it 
will be revised and several objectionable features 
eliminated. 

* * 
* 

Great interest is manifested in Spain over the 
approaching elections, which promise to be the 
most exciting and significant in recent times. For 
the first time in the history of the country the peo- 
ple of Spain will vote, and the law of universal suf- 
frage will be tested by a great experiment at the 
polls. Naturally, the supporters of the Govern- 
ment and the extreme monarchists look with a good 
deal of anxiety for the outcome of the elections 
Canovas, the Conservative Premier, did not venture 
to openly express his antagonism to the principle of 
universal suffrage, and has declared, again and 
again, his loyalty to the constitutional forms under 
which the government of Spain is now conducted. 
But as the present representative of the Crown, and 
under the inspiration of Conservative ideas, he is 
naturally endeavoring to minimize as much as pos- 
sible the effect of the change. Heretofore the 
Spanish Government has been able to manipulate the 
elections to a very considerable degree, and, in spite 
of the large share in the government to which the 
people have been admitted, the Crown has still held 
a kind of reserve force by virtue of its ability to 
control, to a certain extent, the returns of the polls. 
Under the universal suffrage act there will be no 
chance for Government manipulation. It is to be 
noted, as a matter of the least possible consequence, 
but of some humorous interest, that Don Carlos, the 
Pretender to the Spanish throne, has announced his 
acceptance of the principle of universal suffrage 
He is pleased to say that he does not regard it as 
the source of authority, but that he considers it a 
very convenient form of ascertaining the popular 
will. 

* * 

Portugal is at this moment the most restless 
country in Europe. The agitation which was 
caused by the overthrow of the monarchy in 
Brazil, and which at one time promised a similar 
overthrow of the Constitution in Portugal, has 
been followed by widespread irritation over the 
difference with England on African questions. 
Lord Salisbury’s firm attitude forced concessions 
from the Portuguese Ministry which led to its 
downfall in January, and the recent refusal of the 
Cortes to carry out the arrangement with England 
has now precipitated the overthrow of the Cabinet 
which was organized to succeed it. Popular antag- 
onism to the agreement, manifested early in the 
year by various outbreaks, is still so strong that it 
is very doubtful whether a ministry can be formed 
which can carry the agreement into effect. If the 
endeavor should be made by any ministry to exe- 
cute the agreement in spite of the adverse vote of 
the Cortes and in the face of public feeling, there 
would undoubtedly be a revolution of some sort— 
either an impeachment of ministers or the over- 
throw of the throne. The alternative for the Gov- 
ernment is a difficult one. There is, apparently, no 
chance of its being able to carry out the agreement. 
On the other hand, if it is unable to fulfill its obli- 
gations to England it will be guilty of a violation 
of gocd faith which will expose Portugal to very 
serious consequences. The situation has become 
so complicated that there is serious talk of the 
abdication of the King, who has been on the throne 
only a little more than a year. But abdication 
offers no way out of the difficulty, since this action 
raises a very nice question between the reigning 
Queen and the Queen Dowager, both of whom 
strongly favor abdication, the reigning Queen be- 
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cause she hopes to act as Regent in favor of her 
three-year-old son, and the Queen Dowager because 
she insists that her favorite son, Don Alphonso, the 
younger brother of the present King, shall be made 
Regent. To add to the perplexity of the situation, 
Don Miguel, who is playing the conventional role 
of Pretender in Portugal, has commenced an active 
agitation to secure what he calls his rights, while 
the Republicans, taking advantage of the general 
uncertainty and disorder, are holding enthusiastic 
demonstrations in almost every large town in the 
Kingdom. 


* * 


The Board of Overseers of Harvard College 
has rejected the proposal of the faculty to re- 
duce the number of courses necessary for a de- 
gree from eighteen and a half courses to sixteen 
courses. They propose to yield, to a certain ex- 
tent, to this demand for diminished conditions by 
providing that advanced studies on which an enter- 
ing student has passed in his admission examina- 
tion may count as if pursued at the University, 
and that certain courses in the medical school may 
count for a degree when taken by a senior in the 
University course. We think some of the assump- 
tions of this report are erroneous, as the statement 
that those who need or desire to get through in three 
years can do so now, the suggestion that less amount 
of study is required by young boys in preparatory 
schools than formerly, or the intimation that the 
same amount of study now accomplished in four 
years might be acquired in a shorter time i‘ stu- 
dents and professors would work a little harder. 
The truth is, and we do not speak wholly without 
knowledge, that any student who is doing good 
work at Harvard College to-day is doing quite as 
much as is wise for his rounded development, 
and it would be far wiser, as well as more just, 
to reduce than to increase the work required 
of some of the faculty. It is also certain that 
in our best preparatory schools students are 
doing considerably more work than they were 
twenty or even ten years ago. There certainly has 
been ro decadence. It is, however, true that some 
vacations, both of school and college, have been in- 
creased, and it is not by any means certain that 
this vacation time might not be profitably improved 
in America, as the still longer vacation is improved 
in England, in studies the results of which should 
be counted in the examinations for the degree. 
We wish that the authorities of Harvard College 
would at least consider the advisability of incorpo- 
rating the English distinction in regard to degrees 
and honors, in which case a simple degree might be 
given for studies which could be accomplished in 
three years’ residence, which is all that is required 
at Oxford and Cambridge, while studies for honors 
might be so adjusted that only either a longer resi- 
dence, harder study, or special aptitude and capacity 
could acquire them. We submit to the University 
authorities the question whether such a plan as 
this would not both increase the number of college 
students, giving the college culture to a larger 
number, and elevate rather than lower the standard 
of special scholarship. 


* * 


We were rather surprised to learn from an account 
not long since in the Boston “ Herald” of special 
reports presented to the Boston School Board that 
the education of boys and girls in public echools of 
Boston has been carried on almost wholly in separate 
buildings, or, in some instances, in separate rooms 
in the same building. This policy has been pursued 
since 1830. The question of its continuance is 
brought before the Board by a majority report in 
favor of co-education and a minority report opposed 
to it. The arguments pro and con are familiar 
ones. On the one side, that if it is right for 
brothers and sisters to live in the same house, and 
boys and girls to meet in the same streets, it is 
right for them to attend the same class-rooms. 


* 
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This general view is enforced by returns from a 
circular letter showing that out of 856 educators 
565 are in favor of co-education, while of the 291 
opposed, 231 have had no experience in co-educa- 
tion, being teachers either of boys only or girls 
only. It would thus appear that the general testi- 
mony of experience is in favor of co-education. 
The argument against it is the familiar argument 
that where they are intermixed, foolish flirting and 
frivolity, if not worse offenses, naturally, if not 
inevitably, ensue. There is, héwever, one consid- 
eration which, curiously enough, neither of these 
reports refers to. Ought the education of boys 
and girls to be the same? Ought they to be taught 
the same branches, or even required to work the 
same number of hours? In our judgment, the 
answer to these questions would be partially, at 
least. in the negative. The girl should have more 
time than the boy for that home education which is 
more indispensable to her and which the school- 
room never can give, and each sex should have 
some education in exclusive branches for which the 
other has less need, perhaps no need at all. In 
any careful consideration of the question of co. 
education, this question of the proper equipment of 
each sex for its work in life should be taken into 


consideration. 


* * 
* 


The New York “ Independent,” commenting on 
the recommendation of The Christian Union that 
contested elections should go before a judicial tri- 
bunal, suggests as a radical objection that the Con- 
stitution, Article I., Section 5, says: Each House 
shall be judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of its own members.” “The decision, 
therefore, in all contested cases, says the “ Inde- 
pendent,” “must rest with Congress. This diffi- 
culty is more imaginary than real. The Constitu- 
tion also vests the power of making all appropriations 
in the House of Representatives. This has not 
prevented Congress from creating a Court of Claims, 
which passes, by judicial process, upon certain 
classes of claims against the Federal Government, 
leaving Congress to make appropriations, which it 
ordinarily does as a matter of course, in support of 
the decree of the Court. It will be equally simple 
for Congress to create a tribunal, or refer to a tri- 
bunal already existing, all contested election cases, 
and then by vote, which should be given by both 
parties unanimously and as a matter of course, 
always confirm the decision of the judicial tribunal. 
No amendment of the Constitution would be neces- 
sary to carry this reform into effect. 


GENERAL News.—Justice Samuel Freeman Mil- 
ler, of the United States Supreme Court, who was 
stricken with paralysis on Friday afternoon on his 
way home from the Capitol, died on Monday even- 
ing. Judge Miller was appointed to the Supreme 
Court Bench in 1862 by President Lincoln. He 
was universally considered one of the ablest law- 
yers ever appointed to the Supreme Court, and it is 
understood that many of the most important decis- 
ions rendered by the Court since his appointment 
have been written by him. Professor James 
Edwin Thorold Rogers, of Oxford, who had held 
the chair of political economy from 1862 to 1868, 
and whose works are among the most authoritative 
on economic topics, died at Oxford on Monday. 
Professor Austin Phelps, of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, died at Bar Harbor, Me., on Mon- 
day of this week, at the age of seventy. We re- 
serve an estimate of his work and character for our 
next issue, the news of his death arriving as we are 
about to go to press. General W. W. Belknap, 
ex-Secretary of War, died suddenly in Washing. 
ton on Monday. Messrs. O'Brien and Dillon 
have forfeited their bail in the cases now being 
tried in Tipperary, Ireland, and are supposed to be 
now on their way to this country to make an appeal 
for funds for the cause of the League. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


18 years ago, at Des Moines, the erities of the 
methods pursued by the Home Secretary of the 
American Board asked to have the facts inquired 
into by an impartial committee, and a report 
thereon submitted tothe Board. Usually such a re- 
quest is seconded by the officer who is criticised, and 
granted by the society as a matter of course. For the 
first time in the history of the Board, if not in the his- 
tory of any similar religious organization, so natu- 
ral a request was resisted by the Secretary and his 
friends, and finally refused by a vote of two to one. 
Last year this action was reversed, and a Commit- 
tee of Nine was appointed “ to inquire into the meth- 
ods of administration pursued at the Missionary 
Rooms at Boston, and to recommend any changes 
which shall appear to them useful or important.“ 
This Committee, appointed by the President of the 
Board, was composed of men of judicial temper 
and moderate opinions. No man that could fairly 
be charged with being a partisan on either side was 
appointed upon it. The report of this Committee, 
made last week at Minneapolis, amply justifies the 
demand which was made four years ago, and, by 
necessary implication, the criticisms on the Home 
Secretary's methods which gave rise to that demand. 
The thanks of the churches are due to this Com- 
mittee for the thoroughness with which they ful- 
filled a disagreeable duty, and for the thoroughly 
Christian spirit in which they fulfilled it. 

We have been told again and again, since those 
criticisms were first expressed in the public press, 
that they came from an insignificant minority ; 
that the Board was, despite them, enjoying unprec- 
edented prosperity; that whatever semblance of a 
storm the newspapers might create outside, in the 
Board and in the churches all was peace and har- 
mony. This delusive optimism disappears before 
the plain statement of facts reported by the Com- 
mittee. While during the ten years 1880-’89 the 
membership of the Congregational churches has 
increased about 30 per cent., and their contribu- 
tions to other benevolent organizations have ad- 
vanced about 80 per cent., their contributions to the 
American Board, including the results of the work 
of the Woman’s Boards, increased less than 14 
percent. Is this because of a general decadence of 
interest in foreign missions? Hardly. For in the 
Presbyterian churches the increase in contributions 
to foreign missions has been over 50 percent. Were 
it not for certain especial legacies, the Board would 
now be heavily in debt; and in less than three years, 
unless either its contributions are largely increased 
or its work is largely diminished, it will be facing a 
dangerous deficiency. 

The happy optimism which saw only harmony in 
the Board and the churches was as groundless as 
the similar optimism which saw only financial 
prosperity in the Treasurer's figures. On this 
point we will let the report speak for itself: 

We have no desire to spread before you, unless it be 
necessary, the evidences which we possess of a degree of 
alienation from the present administration of the Board ex- 
istent among some of our churches, our pastors, our educa- 
tional institutions, and the young men and women of our 
colleges and seminaries, which, whether reasonable or un- 
reasonable, we all alike deplore. Such evidences, in authentic 
form, and to some considerable extent acquired from the 
archives of the Board itself, are in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. It is well known that there are divided councils in 
the secretarial offices and at the Prudential Committee 
table, which have necessarily attracted public notice and 
weakened the hold of this organization upon the public con- 
fidence.”’ 

For saying this very thing The Christian Union 
has been repeatedly charged with misrepresenting 
the facts and defaming the Board and its admin- 
istration. To these accusations we have made no 
reply except to steadfastly demand an official inves- 
tigation. The result of that investigation is a com- 
plete vindication of The Christian Union from these 
accusations. And if the recommendations of the 


Committee, adopted by the Board, are made prac- 
tically efficient by the Prudential Committee and 
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the Secretaries, we may hope that the resultant 
harmony and consequent increase of gifts will 
prove that the best friends of the Board have been 
the persistent critics of its administration. 

The Committee of Nine wisely refrain from “ sit- 
ting in judgment upon the officers of the Board per- 
sonally, or from making up a verdict of censure or 
approval in relation to their proceedings.” The 
Board would have acted wisely if it had observed a 
similar self-restraint, instead of passing a hurried 
vote of confidence, based on no evidence and no 
inquiry, and constituting, therefore, simply an ex- 
pression of good-will, or at most of personal faith 
in personal character, which had not been impugned. 
The Committee were equally wise in declining to 
express any opinion as to the correctness of the in- 
terpretation put by the officers of the Board upon 
the instructions given at Des Moines, Springfield, 
and New York ; but since the Committee does not 
propose to the Board to reverse those instructions, 
it is clear that they do not think that interpretation 
untenable which is consistent with more catholic 
methods of administration. It is in the recommen- 
dations for the future that the gist of their report 
lies. It is upon the question whether these recom- 
mendations are honestly and loyally carried into 
effect that the harmony and prosperity of the 
Board will depend. These recommendations are 
few and simple, but entirely adequate. For the offi- 
cers of the Board to frame creeds and send them 
out to applicants for appointment is declared to 
be incompatible with its character as a non- 
ecclesiastical body; and we share the expressed 
pleasure of the Committee in its report that the 
Home Secretary has premised in the future to 
defer to this view. We wish that he had also 
deferred to the equally sound and self-evident truth, 
stated by the Committee, that it is not the fune- 
tion of the officers of the Board to attempt to 
change the opinions of such applicants,in order to 
conform them to a real or supposed standard of 
orthodoxy. The changes proposed by the Com- 
mittee and adopted by the Board are all with a 
view to carry this simple principle into effect. In 
the future the volunteer who offers his services to 
the Board will submit his statement of the leading 
doctrines of Scripture, either in his own words or 
in those of any creed of acknowledged weight.” 
This done, if the Prudential Committee think the 
statement inadequate, or if for any reason they 
think further inquiry desirable, such inquiry is to 
be conducted, not by private examination, the re- 
sults of which, as past experience has demonstrated, 
are always liable to be differently reported by the 
examiner and the examined, but by conference 
with the Committee itself, or a sub-committee ; 
conducted, not in secret, but in the presence of 
any friends of the applicant and any members 
of the Board who may wish to attend. Under 
these amended rules it will be quite legitimate for 
any candidate to present as his statement of faith 
the Apostles’ Creed (unamended), or the Nicene 
Creed, or the New Congregational Creed, since no 
one will doubt respecting either one of these creeds 
that it is one “of acknowledged weight.” There 
is no considerable school in the Congregational 
churches which would object to any fundamental 
doctrine stated in either of these creeds. Whether 
there is any school represented in the Prudential 
Committee which will object to them as inadequate 
remains, perhaps, to be seen. 

We have only to add that we hope that all 
parties will accept the changes proposed by the 
Committee of Nine and adopted by the Board at 
Minneapolis as affording, if not a complete solution 
of all the questions which have been under discus- 
sion, at least an entirely adequate basis for future 
cordial co-operation; that the Prudential Commit- 
tee and the Home Secretary will be as loyal to 
the new instructions as they have endeavored to be 
to the former ones (whether the two are congruous 
or not we do not attempt to determine; but if not, 
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the latter are of the superior authority because of 
later date); that they will abandon all attempt, by 
whatever indirection, to frame creeds or impose 
articles of faith upon either applicants for mis- 
sionary appointment or upon the churches; 
that they will be ready to recognize as a 
sufficient presumptive evidence that the faith of 
an applicant is “conformed essentially to the doc- 
trines commonly received by the churches,” if it 
can be honestly and sincerely stated in the words 
“of any creed of acknowledged weight; and that 
they will use their prerogative of inquiry, not 
for the purpose of inducing the applicant to supple- 
ment such a creed by additional articles, but only 
to make sure that he understands its true signifi- 
cance, and honestly and intelligently makes it his 
own. If they will do this, the four years of strife 
and dampened zeal and hindered work may give 
place to an era of stronger union and more efficient 
co-operative labor for the Master. 

As to the question of changing the organization 
of the Board from a close and self-perpetuating 
corporation to a representative body, laid aside 
“for the present by the action of the Board at 
Minneapolis, it may well be left laid aside until it 
comes up again, as it will, by the report of a spe- 
cial committee, to be presented to the National 
Council in 1892. 


THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


At the eighth annual Lake Mohonk Conference 

there was a great vacancy this year, made by 
the death of its former presiding officer, General 
Clinton B. Fisk. The many sidedness of his 
rounded character was strikingly illustrated by the 
seven memorial addresses which were made on the 
occasion of the adoption of the resolutions to his 
memory. Each speaker presented a different as- 
pect of General Fisk's character; no one repeated 
what had been said by the preceding speaker z yet 
all were equally warm, tender, affectionate, and 
almost reverential. So far as it is possible for one 
man to take the place of another, General Fisk's 
place was well filled by Dr. Merrill E. Gates, the 
new President of Amherst College, who presided 
with dignity and grace, and illumined the proceed- 
ings with a genial humor, not less bright and 
sparkling than that of his predecessor, though in no 
sense an imitation of it. 

The Conference itself marked by its platform a 
real advance over the platform of last year. The 
attendance was larger, we believe, than it has ever 
been before, and there were a greater number of 
men from the field, whose reports constituted one of 
the most characteristic features of the series of 
meetings. The most exciting and interesting debate 
centered, as in the last two annual sessions, about 
the educational question. As the personnel of the 
Conference changes more or less every year, it is 
natural, if not necessary, to rediscuss questions dis- 
cussed during the preceding year, and reaftirm the 
principles before affirmed. Thus the progress seems 
sometimes slow to old members of the Conference, 
but no backward step has ever been taken, and every 
year some step forward. The question of the rela- 
tion of the Federal Government to the churches in 
the work of Indian education is complex and diffi- 
cult. It may, therefore, be noted as a real gain, 
not only to the cause of Indian education, but to 
that of free educational institutions, that the utter- 
ance of the Lake Mohonk Conference on this sub- 
ject received the approval of prominent representa- 
tives of eight different Protestant denominations. 
While they were not ready to approve the action 
which the more radical portion of the Conference 
would have been glad to see them take, and advise 
the churches to notify the Government that the 
ecclesiastical work should hereafter be done without 
Government aid, they did unanimously and, on the 
whole, heartily approve the declaration that the 
Government should assume the entire work of com- 
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mon-school education of the Indians, and in schools 
wholly maintained and wholly under the control of 
the Government. When we remember that in 
fourteen years’ time the appropriations for educa- 
tional purposes by the Federal Government have 
been raised from $20.000 in 1876 to $1,800 000 in 
1890; when we remember that two years ago the 
proposition that the United States Government 
ought to organize a system adequate for the educa- 
tion of all Indian children of school age was greeted 
with incredulity as a wholly visionary project, and 
is now unanimously approved as one eminently wise 
and entirely practicable, we may believe that the 
day is not far distant when the churches will be 
released from the educational burden now thrown 
upon them, and be enabled to concentrate all their 
energies on their proper religious work; and the 
Government will at least have laid the foundations 
for adequate common-school provisions for the 
Indians, to be eventually taken up and incorporated 
into common-school systems by the several States. 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATS IN GERMANY. 


HE “Berliner Volksblatt published on Octo- 
ber 2 the positive programme of the Social 
Democratic party in Germany. Aes the first official 
utterance of the party since the expiration of the 
repressive laws, it is rather disappointing. It is a 
verbatim copy of the manifesto of the Social Demo- 
cratic Congress held at Gotha in 1875, and calls for 
the establishment of workingmen’s productive asso- 
ciations by the State, free education, a single in- 
come tax, factory inspection by officials chosen by 
the workingmen, and the abolition of the labor of 
women and children in all industries injurious to 
health or morality. The criticisms to which these 
demands, as well as the rest of the programme, are 
open are legion. The plan of productive associa- 
tions was incorporated in the Gotha manifesto 
merely as a peace-offering to the Lassalle wing of 
the party, and had been repeatedly described as a 
makeshift by Lassalle himself. If the world were 
full of productive associations, competition in trade, 
the great enemy of all socialistic ideals, would be in- 
tensified rather than decreased. The public schools 
in Germany are already free to the children of 
families too poor to pay tuition fees, and the uni- 
versally free education demanded by the Social 
Democrats would merely enable the rich and well- 
to-do to educate their sons and daughters at the 
expense of the State; that is, by means of the 
taxes contributed by rich and poor alike. This 
weakness of the universally free school argument 
has been repeatedly exposed by the most radical 
professorial Socialists on the Continent. Most of 
the other reforms suggested by the Gotha pro- 
gramme follow the lines of the present domestic 
policy of Emperor William II. 

This sort of a programme was undoubtedly good 
enough fifteen years ago, when the Social Demo- 
cratic party had but 350.000 voters and only nine 
representatives in the Reichstag, and before Ger- 
man emperors had begun to lead the movement 
toward social reform. Since then, however, the 
Social Democrats have become a great party with 
almost a million and a half voters, and with thirty- 
six parliamentary representatives. The measures 
for the insurance of workingmen against illness, 
accident, and infirmity of age have been adopted, 
a thorough system of factory inspection has been 
carried on with increasing efficiency, and a score of 
other similar reforms have been either instituted 
or brought before the Reichstag by the Govern- 
ment. The famous rescripts have been issued, the 
International Labor Conference bas been held, and 
a reigning Hohenzollern has pledged himself to 
fight tooth and nail for the most oppressed of his 
people. The Social Democratic leaders have thus 
been placed in a position where, to be successful, 
they must either outbid the Emperor with feasible 
proposals for the betterment of the workingman’s 
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condition, or declare war to the knife against the 
modern state and all its policies. Bebel and Lieb- 
knecht are inclining toward the former course, 
the younger Social Democratic leaders toward the 
latter. It is not improbable that the republication 
of the Gotha manifesto as the positive programme 
of the present Social Democratic party was only a 
makeshift of the leaders, who felt that something 
must be done” as soon as the repressive laws ex- 
pired, and at the same time feared to do anything 
that might offend either of these antagonistic fac- 
tions. The final choice of a programme and a plan 
of political action will be made at the National 
Conference of German Social Democrats about the 
middle of this month. 


FAITH INSPIRERS. 


T is the advance, whether by the movement of a 
whole army or the swift charge of a brigade, 
which carries the center of the field and plucks 
the flower of victory. Prudence preserves that 
which is already secured ; faith, courage, and enthu- 
siasm make new conquests. There is immense 
force in mere momentum. An army like Alexan- 
der’s derives its strength, not from fortified places 
left in the rear, nor from intrenched camps, but 
from the very swiftness of its movement. Like an 
avalanche it multiplies itself as it descends. It is a 
notable fact that all great leaders have been great 
faith inspirers. They have made men believe in 
their genius and their fortune, and have divided 
with a multitude the precious gift of enthusiasm 
which, like a star, has led them on. Alexander 
inspired implicit faith, not only in himself, but in 
the men who were under him. They came to re- 
gard themselves as invincible, and this belief was 
one secret of their unbroken success. When men 
profoundly believe that they are to succeed, the 
half of success is already won. It is the positive 
men who accomplish great things ; the negative men 
conserve, but they do not enlarge the borders of 
knowledge or of achievement. In science, literature, 
and business they keep that which has been already 
won, but no new beauty, no new ideal, no new pros- 
perity ever comes from their hands. The great 
hopes of the world spring from the hearts 
of those who believe, and who set themselves 
to act with the positive forces of the world. 
The greatest service which any man can render 
to his fellows is to inspire them with faith 
in themselves, to make them believe that they are 
capable of the highest things, to fill them continu- 
ally with that deep confidence which springs, not 
from overestimate of self, but from a tremendous 
hold upon fundamental principles, an unconquer- 
able faith in noble and worthy causes. There are 
few things impossible to those who believe; but 
most men are so surrounded by limitations, so beset 
by doubts, that they distrust their own powers and 
disbelieve the dreams of their hearts. Every man 
who has not utterly wrecked himself knows that he 
was born for the best things. This is the hope 
which life continually sets before him; this is the 
presence of God forever revealing itself in him. 
To hear this inner voice and follow it, to make 
aspiration, not a dream which lies like a sunset 
light on the horizon, but a quenchless star which 
burns forever before one's confident feet, is to put 
one’s self in the line of the noblest success. There 
are men and women whose whole atmosphere is 
critical, skeptical, and depressing; there are others 
out of whom confidence is breathed, and from 
whom strength goes forth unconsciously to them- 
selves. They always appeal to that which is 
noblest in their fellows; they always inspire their 
fellows with new hope and fresh courage. There 
is no joy in life so great as to be one of these faith- 
inspirers, to have this sublime health of spirit which 
makes the very hem of one’s garment healing, and 
diffuses courage, hope, and faith like an atmosphere 
through the world. 
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SKETCH OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


INNEAPOLIS surprised the Board last year 
with an invitation that was limitless in its 
hospitality. It promised great things. It has kept 
its promise. Christians, irrespective of denomina- 
tion, opened their comfortable homes for the enter- 
tainment of delegates. The local press, especially 
the “ Tribune,” gave exceptionally full reports of 
the meetings. The seating capacity of Plymouth 
Church was not adequate for the crowds that 
sought admittance. Everything possible for the 
convenience of the delegates was provided by the 
Committee of Arrangements. The attendance of 
corporate and honorary members was unusually 
large, when the distance from New England is re- 
membered. The honorary members were again 
excluded from the platform, and with but few ex- 
ceptions refrained from debating. 

If the wishes of all of the local Congregational- 
ists were voiced by the Northwestern Congrega- 
tionalist when it said.“ Minneapolis has a genu- 
ine Western welcome for the Board and its friends, 
and will put itself and its best at their disposal, but 
it wants no raking over the ashes of controversy, 
no prostitution of a gathering called for the King 
into an arena of heated theological debate,” then 
they were doomed to disappointment. 

If the idea that discussion could be averted ever 
found lodgment, it was displaced when Dr. Storrs, 
in replying to the address of welcome by Dr. Thwing, 
so clearly proved the necessity for the most thor- 
ough discussion of all points at issue, and the use- 
lessness of trying to prevent it or worrying because 
of it. 

Debate began on the report of the Committee of 
Nine, which had been read several hours before, 
and thus opportunity given for careful inspection. 
While the Board refused to adopt the body of the 
report as its own, it unanimously adopted the first 
four of the Committee’s recommendations, with 
minor verbal changes suggested by Professor Board- 
man and President Storrs and accepted by the 
Committee. 

In brief, the changes authorized by the Board 
were these: 1. That the Committee on the Treas- 
urer's Report be appointed by the Board at the an- 
nual meeting next previous to the meeting at which 
such Committee is called to act. 2. That hereafter 
it shall be mandatory for the Auditors to annually 
employ an expert in the examination of the Treas- 
urer's accounts. 3. That there be a substantial in- 
crease of the force (probably secretarial) employed 
by the Board to bring the interests of its missions 
before the churches. 4. (a) That changes be made 
in the questions asked candidates for the mission- 
ary fields, and (C) these questions being so amended, 
all applications for missionary appointment shall be 
made as now to the Corresponding Secretaries, but 
(in the future), without further correspondence on 
doctrinal matters, the communications thus received 
by the Secretaries shall be presented forthwith to 
the Prudential Committee. In case the Committee 
desire further scrutiny into the theological opinions 
of the candidate, they may empower the Secretary 
to conduct further correspondence, and then, if 
necessary, arrange for an interview with the Com- 
mittee as a body. or with a sub-committee where 
this is not practicable, said sub-committee to consist 
in part of laymen. In all cases, however, such 
theological examination by the Committee or sub- 
committee shall be open for the presence of any 
members of the Board or personal friends of the 
candidate. 

Now, while these resolutions passed unanimously, 
it was not without considerable friction and charges 
and countercharges between President Thompson 
of the Prudential Committee and Secretary Alden, 
on the one side, who charged the Committee of 
Nine with having failed to make a full and fair 
investigation, and Messrs. Walker, Quint, and 
Washburn, on the other side, who defended their 
report, and denied that they had intentionally been 
unfair, or impugned the actions of individuals. 

Men of all schools of theological thought, for the 
once, acted in harmony in passing the resolutions. 
During the debate no attempt was made to restrain 
the applause, and at times it was loud, long, and 
impartially bestowed. When the resolutions were 
finally adopted, the joy of the multitude found 
vent in the Doxology. 

Friday morning Recording Secretary Stimson 
asked unanimous consent to withdraw an objection- 
able phrase from the resolution offered by him the 
evening before—a phrase which he confessed re- 
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flected unjustly upon the Committee of Nine. This 
consent was given, the phrase was expunged from 
the resolution, and a few minutes later the Board 
formally thanked the Committee of Nine for its serv- 


ices. 

Then followed the report of the Committee of 
Fifteen, Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, Chairman; a 
report signed by nine of the fifteen members, who, 
for reasons given in the report, refrained from mak- 
ing any recommendations, and asked to be dis- 
charged, a request which was immediately granted, 
the report being accepted without debate. 

Sharp discussion followed remarks made by Pres- 
ident Bartlett, of Dartmouth, who supplemented 
his report on Secretary Alden's paper on * Mission- 
ary Motives” with an attempt to reconcile conflict- 
ing statements in the previous day's debate. 

Debate also followed the report of a sub-committee 
of the Committee of Nine made by Mr. J. H. Wash- 
burn, who gave a detailed report of the changes 
necessarily made in the existing by-laws because of 
the adoption of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Nine. Secretary Alden tried to secure an 
explicit, formal declaration of just what authority 
he retained, as Home Secretary, to examine and 
confer with candidates. No formal declaration was 
made, but the utterances of Dr. Taylor, Judge Ship- 
man, Drs. Little, Behrends, and Storrs united in 
the idea that the Board meant just what it said 
in its adoption of the fourth resolution, and 
that the interpretation of it must be left to the Pru- 
dential Committee. If the Prudential Committee 
does not interpret it as the Board wishes, then next 
year the Board can instruct the Prudential Com- 
mittee. 

The report on Secretary Alden’s paper on the 
Home Department called forth no debate. A 
proposition made by Mr. Z. Stiles Ely, of New 
York, suggesting a change in the manner of elect- 
ing corporate members and the term of their office, 
was laid upon the table. A resolution expressing 
the hope that the Worlds Fair might not be opened 
on Sunday was passed. 

Twenty-nine corporate members were added to 
the Board, and the old officers were renominated 
and re-elected; there being, however, a difference 
of eleven votes between the number polled for the 
majority of the candidates and that given for the 
Home Secretary. 

President Storrs accepted re-election, and gave 
his reasons for satisfaction because of the action 
taken by the Board. He reaffirmed his intention 
to be the President of the whole Board, not of a 
faction; expressed his intention to see that every 
opportunity was given to test the new method 
of examining candidates for the mission field, and 
his determination that no man or men shall pre- 
vent such a fair, free, full trial of the method. He 
paid tribute to the honor and wisdom of the Com- 
mittee of Nine, and expre sed his gratitude that 
they had reported as they did, and that they had 
been formally thanked by the Board for their 
services. 

Friday morning was devoted to reports of com- 
mittees ; a farewell speech in behalf of Minneapo- 
lis and the Northwest by President Northrop, of the 
University, also President of the National Congre- 
gational Council—significant because of its kindly 
rebuke of the Board because it tabled the proposi- 
tion to change the method of governing the Board, 
thus ignoring the sentiment of the National Coun- 
cil, and also the laity of the Northwest, for whom 
President Northrop felt competent to speak; and 
the debate consequent upon the introduction and 
passage of a resolution memorializing Congress and 
National officials to endeavor to secure universal 
prohibition of the liquor traffic with the heathen 
and semi-civilized races of the world. Dr. Storrs’s 
farewell remarks were unusually tender and appro- 
priate. The Board adjourned at high noon to meet 
the second Tuesday in October, 1891, in Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


PROCEEDINGS IN DETAIL. 
OPENING SESSION. 

The pastor of Plymouth Chureh, Minneapolis, 
the Rev. Charles F. Thwing, D.D., heartily wel- 
comed the Board to the city and the church, 
voicing the hope that it might be a session of peace 
and spiritual uplift. Dr. Storrs, the Board's Presi- 
ident, in replying. pleaded for the same spiritual 
blessing, but emphasized the necessity of free, full 
discussion of all the questions upon which there 
were differences of opinion. He said: 

“ You indicated, Dr. Thwing, possibly by implication, 
some apprehension that there might be something else 
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than peace in this assembly. If you find anywhere a 
man possessing a spirit of anger, of personal animosity, 
I hope you will take that man and staff him with a 
beaver until he is dumb; otherwise don’t be alarmed 
at any freedom of discussion. I saw this meeting 
described as a critical meeting. Well, it is; every 
meeting of the American Board is a critical meeting. 
Everything that is of any consequence in the world has 
a critical element connected with it. If any ove sup- 

that a meeting of the Board has any danger con- 
nected with it, I think he is entirely mistaken. We 
believe in free discussion of opinion. We differ 
somewhat in opinion. Our differences are more of 
the head than of the heart, and I sometimes think 
they are more of the phrase than of the meaning. 
But we do differ ; and that being the fact, discussion 
is the thing in order. But when discussion is the 
matter in hand, it is to be thoroughly done. Every- 
thing that is to be done at all ought to be done 
thoroughly. The world sometimes makes a great deal 
of the discussions that go on in the meetings of the 
American Board, as if discussion was something quite 
unknown in civilized society, as if every movement in 
free society did not go forward by the agency of dis- 
cassion. 

“In the early church, among the early fathers, there 
were discussions vehement and hot ; the Apostles, in- 
deed, bad disputes. There was discussion among the 
Reformers, very energetic. In New England the 
theology which we believe and more or less represent 
is the fruit of discussion, going on year after year in 
many circles. I remember some one asked Dr. Tho- 
luck, the famous German theologian, if he had ever 
read the pamphlets of Dr. Tyler and Dr. Taylor. ‘ Oh, 
yes,’ said he, ‘I have read them both. They are both 
able men—both of them rationalists.’ In one sense that 
was true ; they believed in the application of rational 
principles to the interpretation of Scripture texts and 
the formulation of Christian doctrine. So that discus- 
sion is everywhere and will continue to exist in civilized 
society until the world is too old to talk. 

„And the great object of our business in the world is 
to start discussion. Heathenism is stagnant every- 
where. We send the Gospel to start discussion, and 
wherever the Gospel goes it starts it, as the whirl of a 
swift ship starts the stagnant waters into white foam. 
We want to have things discussed ; we want to have 
things discussed on the platform of the Board. Nobody 
— be frightened because discussion comes. We not 
only want to keep down everything that is wrong in 
spirit, but we want perfect freedom in utterance. Out 
of that comes ultimate barmony and unity and progress. 
So we have come together gladly, with no forebodings, 
expecting the blessing uf the Master upon us and hop- 
ing that we may be able to leave a blessing behind us, 
and that you will be better, purer, and stronger for 
having generously entertained us. 

„Whatever happens in the way of discussion, do not 
suppose that this Board is going to break to pieces, any 
more than that the earth is going to break in its mighty 
crust under the tramp of the railway train. The Board 
is too strong and solid in its moral integrity and Chris- 
tian purpose to break into pieces at all. Discussion 
will only keep us from any danger of division. You 
remember the man who advertised a cement which 
would mend everything, from a cracked teacup to the 
break of day. Well, we have found that cement. It 
is simply mutual freedom and respect, mutual confi- 
dence in each other’s rightness of purpose, and the 
assurance in all of us that every one, no matter how he 
differs from us, has at heart the furtherance of the 
kingdom of God. That cement will hold the Board 
together through discussion and after discussion until 
the Lord has no longer any need of it. When that 
time comes, I don’t know as it is of any consequence in 
the world whether it goes to pieces or not.” 


Secretaries Alden, Clark, and Smith presented 
the reports of the Prudential Committee on the 
work of the Home and Foreign Departments. 

The sermon by the Rav. Dr. Arthur Little, of 
Dorchester, Mass, on The Law of Productiveness 
in Spiritual Husbandry,” was based on John xii., 
54. Dr. Little’s sermon was unusually rich in apt 
citations from standard, classic, and missionary lit- 
erature; it abounded in terse epigrams, and was 
full of intense feeling that made it exceptionally 
stimulating as well as instructive. 

Secietary Alden then read his paper on “ Mis- 
sionary Motives,” and after devotional exercises 
led by Professor Fisk, of Chicago Seminary, Sec- 


retaries Clark and Smith followed with special 


papers on Higher Christian Education as Related 
to Foreign Missionary Work, and The Mission- 
ary Outlook.“ 


IMPORTANT COMMITTEES. 


Thursday morning the following important com- 
mittees were appointed and elected : 

Committee on Nominations of Officers: The 
Rev. Edward Hawes, D.D., of Vermont; the Rev. 
E. F. Williams, D.D., Illinois; the Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D D., New York; the Rev. Henry Hopkins, 
D. D., Missouri; Mr. C. A. Jewell, Connecticut; 
the Hon. A. C. Barstow, Rhode Island; the Rev. 
A. R. Thain, D.D., Nebraska. 

On Home Department: The Rev. Llewellyn Pratt, 
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D D., Connecticut; the Rev. James Brand, D.D., 
Ohio; the Rev. D. N. Beach, Massachusetts; the 
Hon. Nathaniel Shipman, Connecticut; the Rev. 
E. P. Goodwin, D.D., Illinois; the Rev E. H. 
Merrill, Wisconsin; the Hon. Z. Stiles Ely, New 
York. 


DELEGATE TO INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Immediately after assembling Thursday after- 
noon, the Committee on Nomination of Corporate 
Members for 1891 was appointed. Its Chairman 
is the Rev. Llewellyn Pratt, of Norwich, Conn. 

Upon motion of Dr. Thwing, the request of the 
National Council that the American Board select 
a delegate to the International Congregational 
Council was answered by the Board’s electing Dr. 
Storrs as its representative. If, as De. Storrs says, 
it will be “absolutely impossible for him to go,” 
then the Prudential Committee is empowered to 
fill the vacaney. 


DEBATE ON THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
NINE. 

The report of the Committee of Nine, which 
had been previously read, and which is given 
substantially in full on page 510, came up for 
debate. 

Dr. William M. Taylor, of New York, moved 
the adoption of the report. He had come to Min- 
neapolis anxious. Careful reading of the report had 
enabled him to accept the Committee's recommenda- 
tions, and he thanked God that the report was as 
it was. 

Dr. A. J. Behrends, of Brooklyn. was happy to 
find himself in hearty accord with Dr. Taylor, and 
prepared to second his motion because it simply 
referred to the resolutions of the report; for, while 
he did not think the logie of the argument of the 
report invulnerable, yet he was prepared to accept 
the recommendations, and was especially in hearty 
accord with the changes suggested in the method of 
selection of candidates for the missionary field. 

Professor Boardman. of Chicago, voted heartily 
for the appointment of the Committee, and was very 
happy that the result had come so near what he had 
desired. He begged leave to suggest an amend- 
ment to Question 1 of Resolution 4 in the Com- 
mittee's report—an amendment seconded by Dr. 
Noble, accepted by the Committee, and approved by 
the Board, hence Question 1, Section VI., of the 
Manual for missionary candidates will read: Ques- 
tion 1. What are your views respecting each of the 
leading doctrines of Scripture commonly held by 
the churches sustaining this Board? In answering 
this question you may use your own language or 
refer to any creeds of acknowledged weight as to 
doctrines contained in such creeds.” 

The Rev. George Leon Walker, referring to Pro- 
fessor Boardman's amendment, said: 

“In reference to this proposition of my brother, 
Dr. Boardman, I would say that this topic was fully 
considered by the Committee. The previous part 
of the phraseology of this recommendation seems 
to me very distinctly to imply that a request is 
asked of the candidate to communicate his views 
respecting each of the leading doctrines of Seript- 
ure. Now, by no means is this a finality; by no 
means does the candidate possibly regard it as a 
finality. It is immediately provided, if the Com- 
mittee are in any degree not satisfied, that further 
inquiry into such doctrinal views be made. Sup- 
pose the extreme case, that a person should present 
a certain creed of the Catholic Church as a creed of 
acknowledged weight. It is open immediately to 
the Committee to inquire into his views. Thisdoes 
not touch at all the question of the acceptance of 
one or the other creeds, whether of lesser or greater 
importance. A large proportion of our candidates 
are women. Suppose, in framing their own views, 
they should persist in referring to the creed of the 
First Congregational Church of Chicago, or the 
Burial Hill Declaration of Faith, or any other form 
of doctrine. All right; the privilege still remains 
in the hands of the Committee to inquire further. 
It seems to me that it would be hardly expedient, 
therefore, to amend this proposition.” 

Dr. Boardman: That is perfectly true, and I 
understood it so. But suppose a candidate from 
beyond the Mississippi River is under considera- 
tion. It would not be worth while, perhaps, to 
bring such a person to Boston under these consider- 
ations. It strikes me that it would save a good deal 
of trouble and expense if the whole thing were 
brought before the candidate wherever he or she 
might be, instead of being required to come to Bos- 
ton. This amendment seems to me to be a great 
convenience.” 
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President Storrs suggested that the resolutions be 
taken up seriatim, and accordingly Nos. 1, 2, and 
3 were unanimously adopted by a viva voce vote. 

No. 4 having been read, Mr. Joseph Cook said : 

„Let us be careful, whatever we do, that we do 
not undo any portion of our glorious past. I do 
not think that the Committee that made this report 
has any sinister intention—far from my thought be 
any such conception, for the conservative members 
have made this report unanimous. But we are 
legislating for the world of missions within our 
special fields. Presbyterians are watching us, 
Methodists are watching us, Baptists are watching 
us, and Episcopalians have their eyes upon us. Now 
let us see whether there is any dangerous vagueness 
in the phrase ‘creeds of acknowledged weight.’ 
Let me suppose myself to be anew departure candi- 
date for the position of a missionary. I am in Cali- 
fornia. I believe thoroughly in the doctrine of 
probation after death. Mr. Chairman, you are the 
Home Secretary. The Manual has been amended 
according to this resolution. Youhave a right to 
ask if I agree with all the doctrines commonly held 
by the churches supporting the Board. You say, if 
I do not choose to make a personal expression of 
my views, I may use any creed of acknowledged 
weight as such an expression. Very well; for 
the sake of illustration, let me suppose that I 
select what is commonly known as the Commission 
creed. That is a creed of acknowledged weight. 
I send to you that creed as an expression of 
my views, and you can ask me but one other 
question: ‘Have you any views at variance with 
these doctrines as expressed in the Commission 
creed? Any man who holds the doctrine of pro- 
bation after death can sigu that creed and say 
honestly, ‘I have no views at variance with that 
creed.’ Lou, as Home Secretary, can ask him no 
other question. Your power is ended, according to 
this revised Manual, when you have put that second 
inquiry. Has anything been said on the topic of 
future probation in our correspondence? Nothing 
whatever; the whole matter has been passed over 
in silence, and yet I am a full-fledged believer in 
that doctrinal hypothesis. Now, what next must 
you do, Mr. Secretary, according to this resolu- 
tion? You must forthwith thrust my case before 
the Prudential Committee. 

I therefore must make a long journey to Boston 
and present myself before the Committee, and 
the Committee must pay my expenses, according to 
their custom. I think that in the course of time 
you will find that this is rather a burdensome ex- 
pense. And then when I get to Boston my friends 
must have an opportunity to listen to my examina- 
tion, and corporate members in any number may 
come in. I do not object to publicity if it is thought 
best to have it, but if the gentlemen of this Pru- 
dential Committee are to listen to examinations of 
this sort according to this plan, they will have op- 
portunity to do very little else. They will have 
to be in almost perpetual session in Boston. Your 
Committee will have to be occupied with doctrinal 
matters in which they are not as expert as the gen- 
tlemen who now have those matters more or less 
fully in their own hands. I, for one, prefer the 
judgment of Secretaries trained through a quarter 
of a century in these subjects, to the judgment 
of laymen. I ama layman myself. I am not a 
pastor. I seek no position in a church or outside 
it. I certainly have no personal motives here; I 
care only for the preaching of the unadulterated 
truth to the ends of the earth. To avoid debate as 
to the meaning of these new instructions we should 
avoid vagueness in these resolutions. I have only 
to say, Mr. Chairman, that if I had been allowed 
to make a motion I should move to amend that res- 
olution that nothing in these instructions is to be 
construed as changing anything beyond the instruc- 
tions given at Des Moines and Springfield and in 
New York on the topic of probation after death. 
With such a clause added I do not see that there 
can be any great mischief arising from this resolu- 
tion amended as Professor Boardman has sug- 
gested.” 

To which Dr. A. H. Quint replied : 

* On the matter which is now before us I wish 
to say, first of all, that this Committee meant to 
make this matter much stronger than it is in the 
present Manual. Instead of letting down the bars, 
they have strengthened them. That was my object 
in advocating this change in the Committee. This 
proposition submitted by your Committee asks of 
each of these candidates a statement of his views on 
each of the several doctrines of Scripture commonly 
held by the churches sustaining our missions. The 
former Manual simply says, ‘ What do you think of 
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the leading doctrines of the Scriptures ?’ and that 
could be answered, as it frequently was, in seven or 
eight words. We said we want candidates to state 
their views fully, without evasion, and we want an 
answer on each of the doctrines—every one of 
them. Now, the report refers to the doctrines 
commonly held by our churches. I don’t know 
what other standards we have, so far as standards 
go, outside of the Scriptures, but the doctrines com- 
monly held by our churches. 

“Now we come to the point where a person in 
giving his views can express them in his own lan- 
guage or may refer to any creed of acknowledged 
weight. That is rather rhetorical, the word ‘ ac- 
knowledged,’ I suppose. And there is a vagueness 
about it in one sense, that no two creeds are just 
alike. But here was the idea: Many persons, as 
has already been alluded to, are women, who are 
not accustomed to draw up any full statement of 
their doctrinal views. Such persons can refer to 
the creed of the church to which they belong, as is 
done frequently among candidates for mission- 
ary work among the Baptists. Now, after that, 
our friend who has spoken says that there is but 
one question more that can be asked, and that is, 
‘Have you any views at variance with these doc- 
trines?’ Everybody can see, I think, that the 
Prudential Committee can ask a thousand questions 
beyond that. It is perfectly at their option; they 
can ask any number of questions. Mind you, this 
‘acknowledged weight’ of the creed is not conclu- 
sive. Nobody will imagine it to be conclusive, any 
more than if a candidate stated it in his own words. 
It is convenient for some people. We shall prob- 
ably get fuller answers than we now get. Instead 
of vagueness in this question, it seems to me the 
old question is a vague one: ‘ What do you con- 
sider the leading doctrines?’ Sin. the atonement, 
regeneration, perseverance, final judgment—there is 
an answer to it. The old question does not ask for 
a person’s views on these doctrines ; that is what we 
have been working on, and it has given us a good 
deal of trouble. Now, we want the candidates to 
give us their views on each one of these doctrines, 
and thus stiffen up this thing in the interest of sound 
theology. My friend said here that if the Secre- 
taries are not satisfied with this statement of views, 
they have got to push the matter on the Prudential 
Committee. They have no option but to do 80 
under this new rule. My friend has not studied 
the by-laws of the American Board, I am afraid. 
Under the present system those Secretaries have not 
the slightest option. They must report to that Com- 
mittee the name and status of every person who 
makes an application, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Under the present system they have got to force it. 
This makes no innovation in the slightest. I can- 
not see any difficulty in this matter. My friend 
here has referred to a particular doctrine to which 
the Committee has not referred. He and I agree 
exactly on that doctrine. That doctrine is one 
which I hate to allude to here. We are not here 
to discuss doctrines. At Des Moines I voted 
for the resolution ; I voted for it at Springfield, and 
again at New York. I agree with him in every 
word that he has said about sending persons to 
preach the Gospel who hold that doctrine; and 
there is not a thing in the report of this Committee 
which makes the change of a hair’s breadth in that 
direction. There is not the slightest change in this 
report of a doctrinal basis on this point, or of 
doctrinal examination—not in the most remote 
degree. It was not in our province to discuss this 
question. The Board has settled it. and that was 
the end of it, and we were loyal to the instructions 
and vote of this Board.” 

Dr. Noble, of Chicago, immediately arose and 
asked : 

„J should like the information from Dr. Quint 
which requires, under the present rule, that so soon 
as a candidate has made his application in writing 
the Home Secretary is to have no further corre- 
spondence with him, but must bring the case im- 
mediately before the Prudential Committee.” 

Dr. Quaint replied : 

That was not the statement, but that it must 
go to the Prudential Committee. There is no such 
rule that the application must go to the Committee 
immediately. The rule adepted at Cleveland was 
that the application of every candidate must go to 
the Prudential Committee in due time. The objec- 
tion of Mr. Cook was as to why it should ever be 
forced upon the Prudential Committee.” 

Mr. Cook remarked : 

„ will ask the speaker to explain the word 
‘forthwith.’ That means immediately in Boston.” 

Dr. Quint: “There is.no man who knows more 
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the value of words than my friend Mr. Cook. He 
has an unbounded supply generally—a remarkable 
supply in this matter. I said I did not understand 
that objection was made to immediate action, but 
only that the Prudential Committee could not be 
relieved from considering the case. As I under- 
stand this forthwith,’ it means, not this afternoon, 
but when the papers are prepared they are to be 
presented to the Prudential Committee, and no 
attempt is to be made to induce the candidate to 
alter his views a hair’s breadth. This simply says 
that whatever further examination is wanted it is 
to be done by the Prudential Committee, and no 
inducement made for the candidate to alter his 
views.” 

The President: “I will ask the last speaker 
whether the Secretaries to whom the applications 
come are understood by the Committee to have 
liberty, in case the first statement of a candidate 
is not satisfactory, to ask of him another and a fuller 
statement on other points, not for the purpose of 
changing his views, but for the purpose of bringing 
out a fuller exposition of his opinion on questions 
which he has not touched.” 

Dr. Quint: “TI can hardly answer that question. 
My only impression is that they had better take 
the papers for just what they are worth and carry 
them to the Committee, and let that Committee 
decide upon them 

The President: “Is that the understanding of 
the Committee? 

Dr. Quint: “ Yes, I think so. If a student in 
one of our theological seminaries cannot present a 
fair statement of his views to go before the Pru- 
dential Committee, he is not fit to be sent out as a 
missionary.” 

Dr. Behrends: It seems to me that upon 
that there is nothing in this resolution to hinder 
the Prudential Committee, when these papers are 
presented to them, if they are deemed to be insuf- 
ficient, to authorize the {secretaries to secure at once 
a fuller statement; because it is left in the hands 
of the Prudential Committee, and they are author- 
ized to appoint a committee to conduct a further 
examination. It seems to me to be the better plan 
to leave the matter as it is.’’ 

Upon motion of Dr. Noble, of Chicago, the Rev. 
Augustus Thompson, Chairman of the Prudential 
Committee, then read a lengthy defense of the 
Prudential Committee, and presented charges 
against the Committee of Nine. After stating the 
entire willingness of the Prudential Committee to 
be examined, and giving his views of the scope and 
authority of the Committee of Nine, he said: 

“The administration was aware of no very spe- 
cial need of any such appointmont; but as it was 
to be made, the agents of the Board at its executive 
center had a right to expect that the investigation 
would be comprehensive and searching. The in- 
terests of the cause demanded it. But for the 
raising of such committee, the gentlemen in Boston 
and vicinity who are appointed each twelvemonth 
to act for the Board might or might not, perhaps, 
suitably have refrained longer from making public 
explanations and from denying unfounded charges. 
The Board, however, not deeming it wise to refuse 
to the criticising element an opportunity to look 
into the affairs of administration, those satisfied 
and those not satisfied with the methods and results 
hitherto were presumably interested alike to have 
thorough work done. 

“The appointment of this Committee put the 
whole matter into a new position. It brought it 
into court. To be satisfactory, the range of investi- 
gation must be adequate. All pertinent testimony 
must be sought and weighed. A good deal of time 
might be needful, but, if not prepared for that, the 
Committee should have declined the required task. 
Great interests were involved—fidelity or unfaith- 
fulness in the administration ; conviction or acquit- 
tal was the only alternative. Servants of the 


Board, if honest and honorable, having labored 


under journalistic and platform impeachment, 
month after month, year after year, may not un- 
reasonably be expected to feel some degree of 
righteous indignation thereat, and to feel a sur- 
prise not less deep if the aspersions of long stand- 
ing and continued iteration are ignored when the 
appointing body orders inquiry. 

„Can a question be asked by any one with more 
propriety ? can any question suitably precede or 
supersede this ?—In the methods of administration 
for some years past has there been fidelity to the 
immemorial traditions and the explicit instructions 
of the Board? If in equity any set of men on the 
face of the earth may demand either vindication or 
condemnation with grounds therefor, is it not the 
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officials of this Board whose methods of procedure 
have been ordered to be examined? Simply as 
servants under prolonged censure, have they not 
that right? Mere personal considerations, how- 
ever, are comparatively of small moment. The 
welfare of a noble institution and of the grandest 
cause in this world is involved, and that lifts the 
demand for an adeyuate deliverance, after an ade- 
quate examination, on toa plane of supreme im- 
rtance. 

„The first meeting of the Investigating Commit- 
tee took place on the 21st and 22d of May last. 
The Chairman of the Prudential Committee and the 
four executive officers were at the rooms of the 
Board during those two days, awaiting an expected 


interview. Only the first named of these officials was 


summoned. It was in the afternoon of thesecond day. 
As directed by the Prudential Committee, he com- 
municated three written documents. He also read 
all extracts from the minutes of the Prudential 
Committee which related to the pending examina- 
tion, and then retired. No one else officially con- 
nected with the administration was invited to an 
interview during the six sessions of that first meet- 
ing. 
4 At the next meeting of the Committee of Nine 
(August 21 and 22), a request from them was re- 
ceived by the Prudential Committee, while in ses- 
sion Tuesday afternoon. to the effect that the former 
desired the executive officers and the Chairman of 
the Prudential Committee to be at the rooms ready 
for a call the next forenoon; also an invitation to 
any member of said Committee who might wish to 
make suggestions, to be present at or after ten 
o'clock. Two members only availed themselves 
of the offer in the course of the session. After- 
wards the Chairman received notice that his pres- 
ence was desired. A few questions having been 
put to him, he retired. In the course of the day 
each of the Corresponding Secretaries and the Field 
Secretary were called in and examined separately. 
One of them having made repeated remonstrance 
against this separate individual scrutiny when others 
were personally concerned, these last-named gen- 
tlemen, together with the Chairman of the Pruden- 
tial Committee, were at length invited to a joint 
interview. Said Committee, as such, has not at any 
time been permitted to enjoy that privilege. In 
the course of the joint hearing just referred to, a 
brief statement was read by the forenamed Chair- 
man, together with the following requests: 


In behalf of the Prudential Committee, and others 
connected, I would hereby respectfully make three re- 
quests, viz.: 


“* First—That all allegations in the hands of the 
Committee of Nine, which reflect upon the administra- 
tion as a whole or upon any one department thereof, or 
upon any incumbent in office, be communicated to us in 
writing. 

“*Second—That all documents containing com- 
plaints, criticisms, or allegations, as hereinbefore indi- 
cated, be also communicated at the earliest convenience 
of the Investigating Committee. 

% Third—Thbat, after we shall have had time for due 
examination of such documents, opportunity be given 
for any required explanations and other remarks.’ 


No response whatever has been received to any 
one of the forementioned requests. It is well un- 
derstood from outside sources that numerous com- 
plaints relating to the administration had been lodged 
with the Committee of Nine ; that before assembling 
the Committee had opened the way for only three 
out of seven theological seminaries of the Congre- 
gational body, as well as one female college, to 
communicate facts and opinions; that criticisms 
from individual sources had been inquired after; 
yet those officials of the Board most severely cen- 
sured, and having most at stake, and whose meth- 
ods of administration were required to be exam- 
ined, have had no adequate opportunity to hear 
these grievances or to make explanations. 

„After the minutes of the Prudential Committee 
that have respect to the investigating visit were read 
to the Committee of Nine (May 22), they, through 
their Chairman, addressed a note to the Chairman 
of the Prudential Committee, announcing that they 
claimed ‘ the privilege of conferring with any one 
of the officials individually.’ Intentional discour- 
tesy or injustice on the part of the Committee of 
Nine is at the farthest possible remove from our 
thought ; but a grave failure would seem to stand out 
conspicuously.” 

To these charges the Rev. George Leon Walker 
replied : 

“There was from the outset, as was very natural, 
perhaps, a somewhat different conception of the 
duties and functions of your Committee of inquiry 
entertained by the Committee itself and by the 
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Prudential Committee. That is not unnatural. 
We were met pretty soon after our meeting at 
Boston with what purported to be a resolution 
of the Committee that it was desirable for our 
Committee of Nine to take a certain course of in- 
vestigation. What purported to be an extract from 
the Prudential Committee records, and a vote of 
the Committee expressive of the desire that all com- 
munications that should be made to our Committee 
should be made in the presence of all the Secretaries 
of the Board, and of all the members of the Pruden- 
tial Committee, was presented to us. We may have 
been wrong, but it did seem to us somewhat desir- 
able to have individual conference with separate 
members of the secretarial force, and of the Com- 
mittee as a whole if they desired to be present with 
us. We thought that there were objects to be secured 
through inquiries which might be addressed properly 
to certain individuals which could not be addressed 
to the Committee as a whole. We may have erred 
about that, but that was the view we took: that we 
might be alone in the presence of the members of the 
secretarial force and of the Prudential Committee 
—that we might as Christian brethren meet these 
brethren face to face, individually as well as collect- 
ively, and make inquiries of them respecting the 
object for which we believed it was understood you 
had commissioned us to inquire. This leads me to 
say that a somewhat different conception from that 
which you have just heard presented as the func- 
tion of your Committee was entertained by us, as 
stated in the report which was read this morning. 
‘The task is not laid upon us of sitting in judg- 
ment upon the officers of the Board personally, or 
of making up a verdict of censure or approval in 
relation to their proceedings. We are concerned 
with a system of administration, and not with the 
merits or alleged delinquencies of individuals—a 
system which, though it has been long in use, may 
easily be improved.’ That was the view we took 
of the object of the appointment of your Com- 
mittee, not to inquire into the personal administra- 
tion of these individual members of this secretarial 
foree or Prudential Committee to pass judgment 
upon them. If you will notice, there is not an 
allusion in the report which has been made to you 
this morning reflecting in any degree upon the 
motives which have influenced any of these beloved 
brethren in the discharge of their duty. We ad- 
dressed ourselves simply to the methods which 
were in use, and we thought that we did it 
with a considerable degree of thoroughness. We 
had four meetings, three of them of several days’ 
continuance. We could not read all of the records 
that are in the archives of Boston; it would have 
been simply impossible; it would have taken the 
whole year. But we did, as we have said in our 
report, ‘read the papers and correspondence in 
nearly all the cases of applicants for missionary 
appointments whose cases have been made the 
topic of public comment, and of some others besides. 
Those were the ones that you wanted us to inquire 
about, and we sought and gained access to whatever 
documents were on file in the rooms at Boston which 
were deemed of importance as bearing upon the busi- 
ness in hand. We conducted a considerable corre- 
spondence with officers of the Board, missionaries, 
college and theological professors, and others who 
seemed likely to be able to impart information of 
value in arriving at just conclusions in the matters 
intrusted to us to consider. Invitations for per- 
sonal conference were extended to the chairman of 
the Prudential Committee and any of its members. 
As the result of these overtures to these and other 
standing officers of the Board, your Committee met 
the Chairman of the Prudential Committee, and two 
of the three Secretaries and the Field Secretary, etc.’ 

„Now, with respect to the statements which have 
been made by our beloved and honored friend, that 
to these requests no answers were made, a prompt 
and immediate answer was made that no allegation 
had been made respecting individual members of 
the Committee, or the Secretaries, which had not 
been inquired into, and an opportunity given for 
reply. We signed that statement, nine of us, and 
it is a fact. We did not intend at all to bring 
before you the question which has been here brought 
before you with regard to the accuracy of the 
records of the Prudential Committee. Bear wit- 
ness to me that this subject was not introduced into 
the report. A vague allusion was made to the fact 
that a communication had been made to the Pru- 
dential Committee respecting the methods of keep- 
ing the records of the Committee, which we believed 
were capable of improvement. Why was that 
communication made to the Prudential Com- 
mittee? It was made precisely to avoid any try- 
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ing of the feelings of the brethren by bringing 
the subject before you here in this public man- 
ner. I think this report was characterized by 
an irenic spirit. You, Mr. President, in one of 
your letters referred to the fact of the existence in 
this Board of wings. Those two wings were to 
some extent represented upon our Committee, as 
you intended them to be. I do not think that there 
was any man upon the Committee that represented 
the extreme tip of either wing, but we endeavored, 
as far as possible, to bear the fact in mind that we 
stood in this representative character, and we at- 
tempted, as far as possible, to get our minds to- 
gether upon some basis upon which fair-minded 
men who stood within either of the great extremi- 
ties of this body might stand. It was in this spirit 
that we met; it was in this spirit that we inquired ; 
it was in this spirit that we prayed; it was in this 
spirit that, at the end of our investigation and the 
conclusion, somewhat unexpected, of our report, 
we lifted up our hearts to God in thanksgiving 
that he had enabled us to reach some middle ground 
and fair ground upon which we thought we could 
stand together. I would call to your attention 
that the report which has been made to you, and 
the resolutions which are appended to it, in no wise 
touch or allude to the theological question which 
has divided us. We did not feel ourselves called 
upon to go into those questions. We had no dis- 
position to go into them. I do not suppose that 
there was a member of that Committee who had 
any sympathy with the particular phase of doctrine 
which has troubled the Board in these recent yeare. 
We were as one on the subject; it lay outside of 
our province ; and from end to end of that report 
and that recommendation there is no allusion to it. 

“ But it seemed to us that there was a necessity 
for certain administrative changes which were im- 
portant to be made. Two especially of them; they 
lie at the heart of this resolution which is now before 
you. A change in the line which has been sug- 
gested here, or an alteration in this respect, will 
take out the vital portion of the resolution which 
has been read to you. 

“In the view of the Committee, the alteration 
which has been suggested, to leave the matter of 
correspondence with candidates where it now is, 
and where it has been, will simply eviscerate the 
report and the resolution of all its significance. I 
desire, my brethren, to state to you a fact, that I 
have evidence before me going to show that this 
matter has reached a point where there is an abso- 
lute necessity for the change which we have recom- 
mended. ‘That change is to invite the most careful 
statement on the part of the candidate of his theo- 
logical opinions, and thence straightway, forthwith, 
at once, however you please to phrase it, to put the 
matter into the hands of the Prudential Committee 
for consideration and a determination by the re- 
sponsible officers whom you elect from year to year 
for this purpose. For the chief part of the dif- 
ficulties by which we are environed have grown out 
of the fact that this correspondence has been con- 
ducted by the secretarial officer of the Board, 
sometimes prolonged, intermediately, between the 
candidate and the Pradential Committee who are 
the responsible officers for his appointment.” 

Dr. Walker then read from documents, obtained 
in official archives at Boston, bearing on the case 
of Miss A., referred to at the Des Moines meeting 
—Miss A. being a Wellesley girl app ying to the 
Board for appointment as a missionary, and, aecord- 
ing to the Home Secretary's report at Des Moines, 
refused on account of ill health. The letters read 
by Dr. Walker from the then President of Welles- 
ley College, from the medical examiner, from 
Mrs. Durant, and from Miss A. herself, testified to 
the ability of Miss A. to labor in all save tropical 
climates ; to her devotion and fitness for the work, 
and the effect her rejection had upon the mission- 
ary spirit in Wellesley College. The effect of these 
letters upon the Board was marked. but at the re- 
quest of brethren at his side, De. Walker ceased 
dwelling upon the case, but added : 

„Well, brethren, I leave this matter here. I say 
that these things, and a good many more like them, 
illustrate the unwisdom of the intermediary corre- 
spondence which has hitherto prevailed, the attempt 
to get a person having once expressed his position 
to modify that position, change it somehow, to use 
some specific word. I say these things to illustrate 
the inexpediency of the continuance of this course. 
The whole aim and purpose of this recommendation 
which we make is to prevent this by bringing the 
candidate at once to state in his own language, in 
the simplest and directest possible way, his own 
religious views, and then let the Committee judge 
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without further inquiry whether it is in accordance 
with the doctrines held by our churches. Brethren, 
it is time that we came to some conclusion upon 
this matter. It has turmoiled these meetings 
long enough. It has disquieted our churches long 
enough. I have no disposition to read you the quan- 
tities of letters which I have taken from the ar- 
chives of the Board itself, from pastors of churches 
consecrated to this service, just as much interested 
in it as you or I or anybody upon this platform, 
who, nevertheless, wrote out of the sadness of 
their hearts, wrote not to me but to the officers of 
the Board itself, expressing their sorrow and their 
regret at the continuance of the present system of 
affairs. I say, brethren, that, without criticism and 
without personal allusion, until it was dragged out 
unwillingly on this floor, we have made a report 
which it seems to me honorable and Christian men 
and women and the officers of the Board can stand 
upon; and if these recommendations are adopted 
and carried out in their sincerity they will remove 
the difficulty without casting a reflection upon any- 
body. They will remove the difficulty under which 
we have so long labored.“ 

There being a distinct difference of statement 
between Dr. Thompson and Dr. Walker, Dr. Thomp- 
son arose and, repeating the requests of the Pru- 
dential Committee, asked whether any one of these 
requests was responded to, and, if so, when, where, 
and how. 

Rev. Dr. Walker: “I will say that we did not 
communicate to the Board in writing copies of any 
allegation which had been made to us.“ 

Mr. Washburn, of the Committee of Nine: 

“T wish to correct the memory of our good 
brother. I remember distinctly that the request 
was made that any allegation against any member 
of the Committee or against any of the Secretaries 
should be communicated, with the name of the au- 
thor and the statement of the facts, and an oppor- 
tunity given for their refutation. I, myself, stated 
distinctly in the presence of the gentleman that no 
such allegations were in our hands other than we 
had shown to them. We had two or three state- 
ments before us which were evidently susceptible of 
explanation. Unexplained, there seemed to be 
charges reflecting upon some one of the officers per- 
sonally ; but they were stated to them, and expla- 
nation was promptly made and acted upon, and we 
said to them positively that we had no allegations 
whatever in our hands, and that no charges had 
been made against any individual member of the 
Committee or any Secretary. I think the three 
questions were as fully answered as they would have 
been if we had given them a pile of correspond- 
ence.” 

Dr. Quint: “There has been nothing so far 
alleged against any person that had not been 
presented to them and an opportunity given to 
reply.” 

Being questioned by Dr. Webb as to the case of 
Miss A., Dr. Quint replied : 

„These papers were all brought out. I am sorry 
to refer to them. The papers regarding that case 
were there on the table. The statement was made 
to the Secretary that they did not seem to justify 
his decision. He was asked if he could explain the 
matter, and he made an explanation. Other papers 
were produced —but I will not go into this matter. 
Everything was said that was necessary; but I 
want you to get rid of the impression that there 
was anything alleged against any person where 
there was not given an opportunity for replying. 
If any statement was made in regard to a candi- 
date who had not been treated fairly, that letter was 
read to the Secretary, every word of it. There 
never was a fairer treatment in this world. Noth- 
ing was done in private; everything was inquired 
into and talked about freely and frankly. Was 
not that so, Dr. Walker? 

Dr. Walker: It was.” 

Dr. Storrs then endeavored to bring the discus- 
sion back to the amendment of Dr. Boardman, 
which was the only business before the Board, 
really. He said he had felt entirely unwilling to 
arrest or interrupt any statement made here by the 
Chairman of the Prudential Committee, whether 
bearing upon the point at issue ornot. He had felt 
equally unwilling to arrest or modify any statement 
male by the Committee of Nine, whether bearing 
upon this immediate amendment before us or not. 
Each of these bodies should have, in his judgment, 
the amplest opportunity for the expression of their 
opinion and feeling on this subject; but he felt it 
necessary to call the attention of the Board to the 
fact that the debate is to proceed upon a narrow 
question. 
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After a short discussion, in which the Committee 
of Nine accepted Dr. Boardman’s amendment to 
Question 1 of Resolution 4, both Questions 1 and 2 
of this resolution were unanimously adopted. 

Before proceeding to debate upon the latter half 
of Resolution 4, changing methods of administra- 
tion and examination of missionary candidates, Dr. 
Noble suggested that it would be well to hear from 
Seeretary Alden, who read a defense of the Pru- 
dential Committee and himself, and accused the 
Committee of Nine of unwillingness to fully in- 
vestigate. He said: 

DR. ALDEN S STATEMENT. 


1. Careful investigation“ in relation to missionary appli- 
cants before their cases are presented to the Prudential Com- 
mittee is one of the trusts committed by the by-laws of the 
Board to the Home Secretary. This investigation, as has 
been the custom at the Missionary Rooms for more than half 
a century, he makes by the use of the printed Manual, by 
conference, correspondence, inquiry, by any method whic 
may seem to him wise in ascertaining the qualifications of 
the candidate. 

2. The method pursued with particular candidates can be 
learned by reference to the Domestic Letter-Books, begin- 
ning, so far as the present Secretary is concerned, November 
6. 1876, covering to the present time (fourteen years) about 
1.200 cases. An examination of these books will show that 
in 1877 one case came up involving the method of dealing 
with a person who had doubts in relation to the decisiveness 
of the earthly probation as related to destiny and the question 
of the eternal existencelof the wicked. The correspondence of 
the Secretary and the action of the Committee in this case, in 
relation to which there was no difference of opinion, were 
reported to the Board at Springfield in 1887. 

So with all cases from 1876 to 1885, nine years. Several of 
these cases involved the question of doubts as to eternal 
punishment, the endless existence of the wicked, and con- 
nected subjects. The correspondence shows how they were 
dealt with by the Secretary, and the records show their final 
disposition by the Committee. There was no difference of 
opinion in relation to these matters—-nothing was objected 
to—all was commended. 

3. The public avowal in certain influential quarters be- 
tween 1882 and 1885 of the error that the Seripture gives no 
definite teaching as to the decisiveness of the present life as 
related to the final judgment, and that this is not one of the 
commonly received doctrines of the churches supporting the 
Board, made this an important matter whenever it should 
enter into the question, as it began to do in 1885 and 1886, of 
missionary appointments. The error was so serious, and so 
contrary to the whole previous view of the churches and 
missionaries, that special carefulness became the duty of the 
Secretary and the Committee—a carefulness which they en- 
deavored to exercise by personal conference and correspond- 
ence, and which was afterward approved when it was re- 
ported to the Board. 

4. The method of this conference and correspondence in 
relation to particular cases involved was presented in general 
and in detail to the Board at Des Moines in 1886, and at 
Springfield in 1887. It was officially approved at those 
meetings, and recommended as the — to be continued, 
with the same caution as to the erroneous doctrine. 

The particular cases alluded to in those annual reports, 
and in relation to which inquiries have since been made, 
were eight in number: (1) One was appointed by the Com- 
mittee ; (2) the doctrinal statements of one were satisfactory, 
but he was not appointed on account of the ill health of a 
sister who, with a mother, desired to go with him; (3) one 
was declined entirely on account of her health, the conver- 
sation as to doctrinal matters not coming up before the Com- 
mittee ; (4) one withdrew his papers himself, that he might 
more satisfactorily consider the point under inquiry, the 
question of the annihilation of the wicked ; and in relation 
to the remaining four, it was voted inexpedient to appoint 
them at present. All this was reported to the Board in de- 
tail at the meeting in 1887, and passed upon with emphatic 
approval, and instructions to continue in the same cautious 
manner. Any inquiry into matters involved in these cases is 
an inquiry into matters which have already been considered 
and acted upon by the Board. 

5. Since this action of the Board in 1887, the methods of 
administration at the Missionary Rooms have continued in 
conformity with the instructions then given. Correspondence 
has been had with 275 applicants, whose names have been 
presented, and whose cases have been acted upon by the Com- 
mittee, the same method of correspondence being employed 
which was presented to the Board at the meetings in 1886 
and 1887, and then approved. The result has been that 
the action of the Committee in all these new cases, re- 
sulting in the appointment of 150, and in declining to appoint 
125, has been entirely harmonious, with only one exception, 
a case which came before the Committee in November last, 
and has been substantially given to the public. Let me 
repeat this statement. Out of 275 new cases since October, 
1887, the same method being followed, there was perfect har- 
mony with only one exception; and as to this one exception, 
there was no difference of opinion in relation to the principle 
involved, that having been decided by the Board itself, and 
heartily accepted by the Committee, but only as to its per- 
sonal application. On this matter of the personal applica- 
tion, there being a serious difference of opinion among the 
members of the Committee themselves, the Committee acted 
in accordance with its usual method in such cases, and de- 
clined to proceed, postponing decisive action to a later day, 
thus giving opportunity for further thought and inquiry 
upon the subject involved. 

This is the same principle which was acted upon in the 
four similar cases which occurred in 1886 and 1387, reported 
to the Board at the annual meetings of those years. The 
recent case of 1859, coming up after an interval of over two 
years, is the fifth case during the four years illustrating this 
principle upon which the Committee has acted ; namely, de- 
clining to appoint when the difference of opinion in the Com- 
mittee is so serious that an appointment would be, in the 
judgment of several of the Committee and of the Executive 
Officers, a betrayal of trust. In these cases it has seemed 
wiser to delay, waiting for further light. 

This covers the history of the fourteen years, during which 
period, as already stated, more than 1,000 cases have been 
considered and acted upon pertaining to the inquiry and ap- 
pointment of missionary candidates, conducted in accordance 
with the same general method, the details of which are upon 
our Letter-Books and records, and in relation to which there 
has been entire harmony of thought and action. 

This fact is significant if we are to judge tairly as to the 
methods pursued. Less than one case in a hundred has 
caused any friction, and this extraordinary exceptional case 
can be fully explained without any just criticism upon the 
method pursued—a method which has been repo to the 
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Board itself, and after prolonged discussion substantially 
approved. 

Dr. Quint briefly replied to Dr. Alden, stating 
that, notwithstanding the Committee of Nine had 
not carefully read Dr. Alden’s letter-book, they 
had carefully examined official records and cor- 
respondence. 

Without further lengthy debate the entire fourth 
resolution was unanimously adopted ; not, however, 
until Dr. Noble, of Chicago, had clearly defined his 
own opposition to the body of the report and elicited 
the sentiment that the Board in no way adopted it 
by adopting the resolutions, and not until Dr. 
Withrow, of Chicago, had made a telling speech, 
pleading for manly treatment of Dr. Alden, coun- 
seling harmony, and introducing the following 
resolution, which Dr. Walker had the pleasure of 
seconding, and which was unanimously passed : 


“ Resolved, Iu view of investigations made as to the 
methods of management in the Missionary Rooms in 
Boston, the Board is hereby glad to express its unabated 
confidence in the Christian character, official fidelity, 
and constant loyalty of the Secretaries, the Prudential 
Committee, and the treasury department to their high 
trusts and specific instructions which they have received 
from the Board.” 


The Board also hurriedly adopted the following 
resolution, offered by Secretary Stimson : 


“In accepting the report of the Committee of Nine, 
and — it on file, which is the routine method 
prescribed by the rules of the Board, in view of the 
fact that the report is presented in print and will 
be widely read, in order to prevent misunderstanding, 
the Board deems it necessary to state that the Board 
must not be held to approve the report beyond the por- 
tion contained in the appended resolutions, in its impli- 
cations, its tone, or its statement.” [The latter clause 
of this paragraph was the next day expunged from the 
record on the motion of Dr. Stimson.—See page 511.] 


For continuation of report see page 511.) 


THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


12 largest conference that has ever been held 
at Mohonk to consider Indian affairs was the 
annual meeting of last week. More than one hun- 
dred and forty members from various parts of the 
country, representing all shades of opinion, made 
up an assembly of men and women whom it was a 
pleasure to mingle with and listen to. The Church 
had its dignitaries, bishops, doctors of divinity, and 
clergymen. Law. literature, and medicine had 
each its representatives, while the colleges and uni- 
versities, the various Indian societies, and the world 
of business life were generous in sending wise and 
active men to share in the deliberations. 

All entered the familiar parlor as under the shadow 
of a eloud in the thought that the brave, kindly face 
of General B. Fisk would not greet them there, and 
that his pleasant voice would be heard no more. 
By unanimous consent Dr. Merrill E. Gates, at the 
suggestion of Mr. A. K. Smiley, was made Presi- 
dent in General Fisk's place, and certainly no more 
fitting choice could have been made. Dignity, 
decision, grace, courtesy, and wit were the charac- 
teristics that the new President displayed, along with 
a sense of justice and an honest courage that dared 
to press the bell-knob that was the cut-off to the over- 
flow of speech. 

An hour was set apart for a memorial of General 
Fisk. ‘Tender and sincere tributes were paid by 
many friends. Dr. Lyman Abbott spoke of his 
adherence to duty. His attitude in the anti- 
slavery issue, in the Indian question, and pre-emi- 
nently his attitude upon the temperance question, 
marked him a Puritan of the Puritans in the reso- 
luteness and determinativeness of his conscience. 
And the warmth of his greeting, the largeness of 
his fellowship, the cordiality of his smile, the 
breadth of his tolerance, the geniality of bis humor. 
the play of his wit, what is called his tact—and 
what is that but the touch of one soul with another 
soul ?—demonstrated the reality and the catholicity 
of his sympathies, and sympathy is the deepest as 
it is the quickest manifestation of love.” 

This was almost an epitome of the addresses that 
followed, as when Dr. Theodore Cuyler summed 
up the excellencies of General Fisk by saying, 
„Everybody loved hin.; there was his power, 
or as the Rev. Dr. Strieby, after describing the 
great work of General Fisk in respect to education, 
especially with reference to Fisk University, closed 
by saying, He has left his legacy as that of a genial, 
loving, hopeful, helpful Christian brother.” Senator 
Dawes spoke of his public relations, especially as 
Chairman of the Indian Commission, where he 
was princeps inter parens. “ When the telegram 
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brought to me the announcement of his death, I 
felt that the poor man of whatever color or race, 
that the State, the Commonwealth, and the Nation 
whom he served without seeking honor or emolu- 
ment, and the Church of Christ had suffered irrepa- 
rable loss.” The Rev. Dr. King spoke of his 
Christian faith as the molder of his greatness and 
the inspiration of his heroism, and illustrated this 
by some touching allusions to the sickness and 
death of General Fisk. Dr. William Hayes Ward 
paid a noble tribute to the memory of General Fisk, 
as did also General E. Whittlesey, the latter show- 


_ing by incidents in his experience how the unfailing 


good humor and patience of General Fisk had pre- 
served peace and kept harmony among the Indians 
with whom he dealt. A poetical tribute was read 
by Mrs. Crannell, and the hour was closed by a 
brief address from Bishop Whipple. 

The following resolutions were passed by a rising 


vote: 

„In the death of General Clinton B. Fisk, tem- 
perance, justice, liberty, and equal rights lose an 
eloquent and conspicuous champion, and the op- 

ressed races in America an ardent and faithful 
friend. As Chairman of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, as President of the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference, and no less by his eloquent advocacy of 
Indian rights in press and on platform, and his 
varied administrative and executive labors, he 
served a people in whom he recognized children of 
God, to deny whose humanity was blasphemy, to 
despoil whose humanity was treason. He labored 
with patience unwearied in the service of humanity 
because it was the service of God. In that service 
he united an inflexible conscience and a catholic 
sympathy, which made him at once firm in the 
maintenance of his own convictions and tolerant to- 
ward the opposing convictions of others. In the tact, 
the unfailing good humor, the ready resource, the 
earnestness tempered with art, with which he pre- 
sided over the deliberations of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference, we who knew him best and were most 
intimately associated with him recognize his pos- 
session of ‘the greatest thing in the world —that 
love which envieth not, is not puffed up, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, and beareth, 
trusteth, hopeth, and endureth all things.” 

The reports from the field were more meager 
than in some years. Miss Alice Robertson told of 
the work among girls in the Indian Territory, and 
urged assistance in carrying on a kindergarten 
among the younger ones, and industrial training for 
all. Dr. Eastman, a young Indian, who has re- 
ceived a thorough medical education, and is to 
return at once to the Pine Ridge Agency, was one 
of the speakers. Miss Sibyl Carter told in a most 
interesting way of the introduction of the making of 
pillow lace among some of the Minnesota Indians, 
and showed some beautiful specimens of their work. 

There was a brisk discussion on contract schools, 
in which many took part. It was introduced by 
the Rev. James M. King, D. D., in a vigorous paper. 
He was followed by General Armstrong. Bishop 
Whipple, General Whittlesey, Dr. Strieby, Mr. 
Boyd. of the Presbyterian Board, the Rev. Addi- 
son Foster. Dr. Arthur Mitchell, General Charles 
Howard, Dr. W. H. Ward, Professor Morse, of 
Amherst, Mr. Austin Abbott, Dr. Mowry, of Bos- 
ton, and others. Facts and figures were given with 
relation to contract and denominational schools, 
and the debate, as a debate, was the best and most 
spirited of the week. It resolved itself into a reso- 
lution for the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider the subject and report uponit. The make up 
of that committee was so broad and all-inclusive 
that one cannot forbear to give the entire list of 
names. The Standing Committee: Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Dr. W. H. Ward, Mrs. A. S. Quinton, Mrs. 
Kinney, the Rev. Addison Foster, Philip C. Gar- 
rett, H. O. Houghton, with the following persons in 
addition: Bishop H. B. Whipple, Bishop W. D. 
Walker, the Rev. J. M. Ferris, D.D., the Rev. Ar- 
thur Mitchell, D.D., Mr. O. E. Boyd, the Rev. 
M. E. Strieby, D.D., the Rev. Frank Woodbury, 
D.D., the Rev. J. M. King, D.D., Mr. J. B. Gar- 
rett, Mr. A. K. Smiley, the Rev. James Bruce, Gen- 
eral J F. B. Marshall. This Committee met and 
formulated a resolution which was unanimously 
accepted, and was incorporated as one plank of the 
final platform. 

Among the notable papers presented during the 
week was one by ex-President MeCosh on the Ca- 
pacity of the Indian for Civilization; one by the R v. 
C. W. Freeland, of Hampton, on Returned Hamp- 
ton Students, showing that but four had proved abso- 
lute failures out of one hundred and ten; and one 


by Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia, on The Choice 
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of Industries in Indian Education. A charming 
episode was the reading of her poem, “ We are the 
Ancient People,” by Edna Dean Proctor. 

The report of the Law Committee and the sub- 
sequent discussion was of extreme interest. At the 
close of his report on this subject the chairman, Mr. 
Austin Abbott, presented a series of questions to 
which he desired answers, that before another year 
the Committee might have more definite informa- 
tion on the subject of courts and administration 
among the Indians. These questions were: (1) Is 
there practically a different law for the Indian than 
for the white man, and if so, in what respect? (2) 
Does the Court of Indian Offenses afford reasonably 
convenient and fair justice for the Indians, or would 
it be preferable to send any class of the cases now 
coming before it to the United States Court, or to 
give an appeal tothe United States Court? (3) Does 
the distance of the United States Court from any 
considerable Indian settlement result in such serious 
hardship to parties and witnesees as often to amount 
to a denial of justice? (4) Do Indians having 
land in severalty have any adequate remedy in 
cases of trespass, removal of boundaries, and eject- 
ment or dispossession of intruders? (5) What, if 
any, further provision of law do you desire to sug- 
gest as necessary to secure equal justice between 
Indians and between whites and Indians ? 

The motto of the Conference seemed to be 
„Make haste slowly,“ and a wise caution marked 
the utterances of the leaders. This was manifest 
in the platform, which was unanimously adopted 
without debate. 

THE PLATFORM. 


The members of this eighth annual Lake Mohonk 
Conference, looking back upon the past and forward to 
the future, thank you and take courage. The workers 
in the missionary schools, who have been the pioneers 
in this movement, have, by the inspiring results of their 
labor, pursued with inadequate means and against 
great discouragements, demonstrated the capacity of 
the Indian for civilization, and created a public senti- 
ment which demands his civilization. This growing 
sentiment has been demonstrated in the inauguration of 
the peace policy, the creation of the — of Indian 
Commissioners, the gradual improvement in the person- 
nel of the Indian Bureau, the organization and work of 
the Mohonk Conference, the abandonment of the per- 
nicious reservation system, the allot ment of lands in 
severalty, the improved though still inadequate provis- 
ions for the administration of justice, the gradual dis- 
continuance of the policy of feeding the Indian and 
making him a mendicant, the steady development 
of the policy of teaching him and making him a 
citizen, witnessed in the increased governmental appro- 
priations for Indian education from $20,000 in 1870 to 
$1,800,000 in 1890, and it reaches a fitting culmination 
in the admirable plan of the present Indian Commis- 
sioners for — all children of school age with 
a common- school education at governmental expense 
and in schools under governmental control. 

Turning toward the future, this Conference first 
urges Congress to make such liberal and increasing ap- 
propriations as may be necessary to perfect this plan 
and carry it into full operation. 

Second—It calls for a further extension of education 
in all the industrial arts as essential to preparation for 
self-support. 

Third—It protests against the removal of capable 
officials for party reasons, and emphasizes the necessity 
of a permanent tenure and non-partisan administration 
in the Indian Bureau. 

Fourth—It recommends improvement in the provis- 
ions for the regular and legal administration of justice, 
both toward aud among the Indians, and indorses the 
specific recommendations for this purpose laid before 
the Conference at this session by its Committee on Law. 

Fifth—It urges the churches to larger gifts and 
greater zeal in their distinctive Christian work among 
the Indians, without which all the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment for their civilization will be in vain. 

Sixth—It reaffirms as the fundamental principle 
which should control all friends of the Indiaus that all 
work for them, whether by private benevolence or by 
the Government, should be done in — of and 
in preparation for the time when the Indian races of 
this country will be absorbed into the body of our eiti- 
zens, and the specific Indian problem will be merged 
in the great problem of building up a buman brother- 
hood which the providence of God has laid upon the 
American people. 


The last day was devoted to addresses on various 
topics. Mrs. A. S. Quinton reported the work of 
the women; Miss Smiley urged the churches to do 
their utmost ; Dr. Taylor, President of Vassar Col- 
lege, called attention to the great difficulties attend- 
ing Indian affairs from the lack of permanence, of 
stability in the methods of government; Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale made a stirring speech on the 
unequal opportunities given to the Indians as com- 
pared with those given to people of all nations com- 
ing to this land. Bishop Walker related some 
interesting facts about the Turtle Mount Indians, 
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and announced that he should be glad to receive 
further aid for them, as they are still in a deplorable 
condition. 

The last session was more than three hours in 
length, full of good speaking and good cheer. Mr. 
Gould, of Alaska, exhibited many specimens of the 
handiwork of the Indians of that Territory, giving 
a short address in connection therewith. Mr. H. 
O. Houghton gave an account of the Apache prison- 
ers at Fort Marion, Fla, which showed a better 
state of things than a year ago. Ex-President 
White, of Ithaca, described in a humorous way his 
first experience in Indian matters more than thirty 
years ago, and the Rev. Thomas Riggs, of Dakota, 
talked about self-support for the Indians, advocat- 
ing stock-raising as a good employment for many 
of them. He thought they might as well raise 
cattle as ponies. 

Resolutions of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Smiley 
and to President Gates were unanimously passed, 
after graceful speeches by Dr. King, Dr. Cuyler, 
and others. I. C. B. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT IN CITIES. 


By PRorrsson Wooprow 


oo is made the scapegoat for many 
offenses. The principle of popular self-rule 
has been stripped by experience, it must be admit- 
ted, of all the mysterious virtues once associated 
with its sanctity, and in losing its mystery has been 
exposed to the risk of forfeiting its sanctity also. 
It has never enjoyed any real favor with the edu- 
cated classes; and, now that it has exchanged the 
veil of abstract principle for the plain revelations of 
practice, the men who once vaguely disliked it seem 
to themselves justified in their hostility by what the 
times have brought forth. Democratic government, 
they would have you observe, has proved no better 
than any other form of government in which public 
opinion is given weight of influence, and it needs 
reform as much as most. Their case they believe 
to be made very effective by the experience of our 
own country, especially in the matter of the govern- 
ment of cities during these last fifty or sixty years, 
which have seen cities multiply and grow so extraor- 
dinarily. Democracy may be tested, they would 
urge, for hardihood and constancy in right conduct, 
by the fruits it prodaces in the unwholesome atmos- 
phere of the industrial city. 

It is a hard test, and yet a fair test enough; for 
the future, it would seem, is to belong to the indus- 
trial city, and any means of government which does 
not suit it will not suit society at all. It is, of 
course. true that the modern industrial city was not 
created or necessitated by democracy; but, inas- 
much as it has come into existence, and has appar- 
ently come to stay, democracy must accept the 
responsibility of managing it, just as monarchy 
must elsewhere; the city is to condition the success 
of all civilized governments. 

It is none the less of prime importance, however, 
to note the fact that the city was created, not by 
democracy, but by the modern industria] revolution 
—a revolution which is very modern indeed, and 
which we by no means yet comprehend in all 
respects, if we comprehend it at all in detail. The 
modern industrial city, indeed, is the most charac- 
teristic creation of that revolution. The congested 
populations of our cities are not due to trade; the 
trading classes are the free-moving classes, whose 
members live in the suburbs or where they please. 
Congestion of population is due to the industrial 
character of the city. It is commonly the seat of 
great manufacturing enterprises. The factory pop- 
ulation must mass in it, and must live where space 
is scarce and costly—for they must live within easy 
reach of their place of employment. This means 
that they must live under conditions of the greatest 
difficulty, where the means of comfort are least 
abundant, and where, if once they lose their wages, 
degradation is almost inevitable. It is thus that 
populations become congested and brutalized. A 
multiplication of industries in a city draws to it all 
who look for employment, whether they be native 
or foreign, of a piece with us and our life or igno- 
rant of self-government and hostile to all restraint. 
To too great numbers and too little room is added 
the further difficulty of unsympathetic elements—a 
hopeless heterogeneity of population. The city is 
not a chemical compound, but a mechanical mix- 
ture merely, its elements distinct, not united. 

Hence the two apparently quite distinct and yet 
really complementary functions (both of which 
ought to belong to the city itself, but both of which 
we as yet leave to private organizations) of philan- 
thropic amelioration of the condition of the poor 
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and vicious, on the one hand, and of rapid transit 
on the other. This pressure of population and 
hopelessness of squalid life must be relieved ; for 
those who are, whether temporarily or permanently, 
beyond self-help, it must be relieved by organized 
assistance and encouragement from others; for 
those who are still capable of independent initiative, 
by provisions for such cheap and rapid transit to 
the outskirts of the city as will enable them to 
obtain less expensive and more healthful homes in 
or near the open country, and yet be not too far 
from their daily tasks. The modern industrial 
city must be ready to handle and distribute its 
population at will. In aid of its economically 
dependent population it must open, pave, and keep 
wide and clean the necessary streets ; must supply 
light and water in abundance and of good quality ; 
must enforce thorough scientific sanitation ; must 
furnish trade facilities in the shape of proper docks 
or accessible railway termini ; must annex and 
prepare new districts, and afford adequate means 
of rapid ard cheap transit to and from its centers 
of trade and manufacture. 

These conditions of life and tasks of government 
are the creation of those forces which have sub- 
stituted machinery, set up by means of vast aggre- 
gations of capital and bringing together hosts of 
workmen under great captains of industry, for 
handicrafts and small groups of associated workmen 
needing no capital but that of fruitful experience, 
no wealth but that of honest skill. The people of 
a city have not come together for political reasons, 
and do not constitute a political organism ; they 
are, on the contrary, massed for industrial and 
economic reasons wholly. They live as rivals in 
the struggle for existence, rather than as neighbors. 
Is it not at once the pitiful and the threatening 
feature of our modern city life that the neighbor 
element is excluded? In the city you become im- 
personal. The responsibility of knowing and being 
known is taken away. You narrow your sympa- 
thies and your activities to a small number of units 
selected by some hazard of fortunes from the 
general mass, and, for the rest, you are no man’s 
keeper. You do not know the men you vote for in 
the city elections, and you have only a very vague 
idea of the scope and difficulties of their official 
tasks after you have voted forthem. You are lost, 
and your compreheosion of your city as a whole is 
lost, in the midst of the vast and heterogeneous 
mass. 

Such an organization as the modern city is not 
easy to manage under any system of govern- 
ment; and doubtless it is most difficult to man- 
age under a system of democracy. Democracy 
has always been a more difficult form of govern- 
ment than others. Manhood is always more 
difficult than youth; and democracy is a form 
of life for nations mature, experienced, and self- 
possessed in politics, not for others. It is difficult 
because it is higher and more complex. But the 
need to govern cities does not enhance its difficul- 
ties any more than it would enhance the difficulties 
of any other form of government; and it is not 
impossible to produce the conditions for good dem- 
ocratic rule in the cities, if only those conditions 
are understood and honestly and systematically 
sought after. 

The conditions of right democratic action are not 
obscure. That community is best fitted for demo- 
cratic action which has a self-conscious character 
and solidarity of interest to maintain. It is the 
sense of neighborhood and knitted sympathies 
which makes a rural community a model of democ- 
racy if its people be experienced and intelligent in 
the exercise of political liberty. It is unity in aim, 
character, and experience that fits a nation to be 
democratic. The same vital concord and efficient 
union in action must be given to the industrial city, 
if you would fit it for democratic success. So much 
for the matter of character and self consciousness. 
There is another question—of organization. The 
voting choice of popular majorities is extremely 
limited. They cannot choose the questions which 
shall be submitted to them; they can only say 
“yes” or “no” to those which are submitted; they 
are without initiative. In their electoral votes, 
too, they are practically quite as dependent upon 
the action of afew. Majorities do not nominate ; 
nomination is the function of knots and groups, of 
minorities. 

The practical question with reference to the city, 
therefore, is twofold : How is the city to be given 
a conscious character and purpose? and how are its 
character and purpose to be given most effectual 
play in the choice of agents? That is, of course, 
much too big a question to be answered here except 
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with brief dogmatism. The city may be given 
character and purpose, it seems to me, by being 
protected against the interference of the legislature 
in the detail of its affairs; by recognizing its eco- 
nomie functions and duties toward its practically 
dependent and congested populations; and, by the 
exercise of those duties, becoming very much more 
interested in itself. This will restore to it its lost 
sense of neighborhood and responsibility. Its func- 
tions will be obtruded upon its own notice and inter- 
est. 

And then, in the second place, as to its organiza- 
tion, that must be simple, and in method direct, 
stripped of divided and obscured responsibilities. 
The people must be enabled to approach as near as 
possible to the exercise of initiative in their choice 
of agents by a free, and yet official. Australian 
system of nominating to office. The most useful 
step toward proper simplification of organization 
would be to limit the electoral act to a very few 
offices central to the whole action of the city’s gov- 
ernment, and so make responsibility center in 
them. The voters of the city should select those of 
their agents who originate the policy of the city’s 
administration; those agents should be given the 
choice and control of all other officers of local 
government, should constitute a single body of man- 
ageable and watchable size, and should themselves 
be chosen by districts rather than apon a general 
ticket, in order that they may individually repre- 
sent the city’s variety of life, and constituent parts 
as well as its unity in their action as a body. The 
central and responsible agents should themselves, 
moreover, through committees, execute much of the 
city’s business, and all of its function of superin- 
tendence, in order that the administration as a 
whole may be co-ordinated and made co-operative 
in their general conferences as a body. 


ROUND ABOUT BISBEE. 


By Dr. CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 
— — I had been for some days sight- 


seeing from a car window in New Mexico, . 


and had had more than one good stroll over desert- 
like prairies, I was not so forcibly impressed with 
the fact that I was in the far West as when I 
reached this wonderful Arizona mining region. 
Then the country back of me was indeed on East,“ 
and I was at last “ out West.” 

Of Bisbee itself there is little to be said. It is 
gathered together in a little valley, hidden by high 
hills, and presents no striking feature, as seen from 
the station, when you leave the cars, or later, as you 
pass along itssinglestreet. The little adobé houses 
perched upon the hillsides, however, are somewhat 
picturesque, and, what is of more importance, very 
comfortable. It was then—late in July—the rainy 
season, and from noon until about sunset the rain 
is likely to be violent; but during the early morn- 
ing one may wander over the hills and along the 
valleys without fear of a wetting. 

What had I in view in coming here? was the 
tiresome question that every miner asked as oppor- 
tunity afforded, and when assured that it was 
merely to see new sights and a new country, an 
expression of doubt was plainly depicted on their 
countenances. They believed it was not merely to 
see a new flower or hear a new bird that brought 
me here. Bui it was; and now what of the sights 
and sounds round about Bisbee ? ? 

Upon arrival I did not plunge in medias res, but 
looked upon the summits of the highest hills as 
inaccessible, and reveled in what I called mountain 
climbing by scrambling over the near-by rocks. 
This tested my strength, gave me practice, added 
to my eurefootedness, and so the day of a steep 
ascent found me equal to the task. We were off 
by 5 A. u., three of us, with a burro to carry our 
traps, and a small boy to coax the patient donkey 
over the rocky trail. Our purpose was twofold: 
to reach the summit, and take photographs of such 
objects as struck our fancy. We succeeded ad- 
mirably. 

There was not one familiar feature about or 
above us from the very start, for even the air and 
sky were strangely clear, and a soaring eagle that 
kept long in view seemed almost within gunshot, 
although circling far above an adjoining mountain; 
and later, when, following a swift-descending swoop, 
its impatient scream came floating earthward, we 
stopped as if the bird was threatening us. So it 
was that at the very outset the scales dropped from 
our eyes, and our ears were quickened to novel 
sounds. But no new sound, as a bird’s song, is so 
sure to attract attention as some one that has the 
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subtle charm of association. A curved-billed thrush 
across the wide valley commenced singing, and at 
once the mountains vanished. How long I stood 
in the cool shadow of a thrifty oak I cannot tell, 
but when from a misty cloud the mountains reap- 
peared, I was quite alone. I had been wandering 
under the homestead oaks, and for long after their 
misty outlines stood against the sky. 

If a clear atmosphere and high altitude sharpens 
one's wits, it may, too, overstrain the nerves and 
lead to many a blunder, particularly if the spirit 
of adventure is well upon one. I was in such a 
plight, and strange indeed if something should 
not befall me before I joined my party! As I was 
trudging along, alone, every pebble rattling beneath 
my tread, I fancied some strange creature in my 
path. Not a crooked stick but suggested a serpent; 
and so, guarding against imagined dangers, I finally 
met with a real one: I sat upon a cactus. As a 
cure for unbridled imagination. [ commend it. 

To better nurse my countless trivial wounds, I 
chose a rock for a resting-place, and considered the 
innumerable fragments of flinty stone that covered 
the entire hillside. If color has aught to do with 
it, | was leaving behind me most tempting speci- 
mens of minerals. At almost every step I had 
been rolling down the hill erystals of many a hue, 
and dull-colored stone made beautiful by the green, 
blue, and crimson incrustations that covered them. 
Many a bit that I picked up and flung away was 
varied as the rainbow. But beautiful as were all 
these, they paled to utter insignificance when 
brought in contact with the masses from the heart 
of the mountain. If one would know how magnifi- 
cent a mineral may be, how it surpasses even the 
orchids among flowers, the butterflies among insects, 
or birds of paradise among birds, let him gather 
from the mouth of the great copper mine fragments 
of the ore as they are ruthlessly dumped upon the 
ground. When malachite, azurite, and cuprite are 
seen as I saw them at Bisbee, then one can form 
some idea of Nature's perfected handiwork. If in 
the earth’s unexplored regions there is awaiting 
man’s coming some yet more magnificent exhibition 
than the play of sunlight upon clustered crystals, as I 
found them here, then man should have other senses 
whereby to appreciate it. 

Resuming my journey, I soon overtook my com- 
panions, and long before noon reached the summit. 
It was but a mass of loose, angular rocks, no larger 
than those that covered the mountain side, nor 
more weather-beaten, although it is at such a spot 
that the clouds literally burst and spend their pent- 
up fury. This thought in mind, I was surprised to 
find, scattered between rock-masses, gray-green, 
brittle ferns, and one bright, ruddy flower, akin in 
appearance to our brilliant“ painted cup of the 
Jersey hills. How they could withstand the fury 
of the storms that rage hereabout, let some philoso- 
pher explain. Insignificant as was the vegetation 
here, it was equal to the task of holding desolation 
at bay, and no gloomy thoughts arose as we stood 
overlooking miles and miles of country. We were 
perched well aloft, surely, but as a mere speck 
overhead still floated the eagle that we had seen early 
in the day. It wasa thrilling fancy that the eagle 
above us might be looking over the Pacific, and, with 
scarcely an effort, might turn eastward and be over 
our New Jersey home before we could reach the 
village at our feet. It was a merit of this day 
that rapid transit was the rule in all things, 
and we were never shocked by sudden transition 
from fancy to fact. From the soaring eagle to the 
broad-tailed humming-bird was a not unpleasant 
change, as I had never before seen a living species 
of this family, except the familiar ruby-throat. It 
came and went, as such birds always do, without 
our knowledge of the direction it took, and promised 
to be quite uninteresting, until at last it spied our 
dog, and then its ire was excited. With an angry, 
bee-like whiz, it darted to and fro, never actually 
touching the dog, but very loud in its threatenings 
as to the constantly postponed next time. It seemed 
a more cowardly bird than the Eastern ruby-throat, 
which makes good its threats, and has been known 
to strike first and threaten afterward. Fear of 
man seemed characteristic of a great deal of the 
animal life met with on the mountain, and I was 
not prepared to cope with this difficulty, having 
expected to find even the birds comparatively tame. 
Certainly the creatures that still linger in these now 
treeless mountains are seldom molested, and yet 
they all were more difficult to approach than allied 
forms at home. I realized this when a shining- 
crested fly-catcher, that, as I saw it, looked like a 
black cedar-bird, came within fifty feet, and would 
permit of no nearer approach. But, thanks to the 
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clear air, where nothing obstructs the sound, and 
vision is surprisingly acute, I could both see and 
hear this curious bird with some satisfaction. Its 
song is very sweet, yet I did not hear the full range 
of its melody, as one does who meets the bird dur- 
ing the nesting season. As to the wrens, they were 
not so bold as the little brown fellows at home; and 
so through the whole list of animated nature. 
Herein lay the one disappointing feature of my 
mountain climb. 

Over-anxiety for my neck caused my thoughts to 
center in my heels on the return, and I saw sur- 
prisingly little ; so coneoled myself with the thought 
that what my first mountain failed to yield might 
be the special gift of an adjoining hill; and so it 
proved. 

But to spend hours on a mountain and come back 
with but one poor weed was too much for the 
patience of the miners, and I was truly pitied. For 
once, if not oftener, they had found an unquestion- 
able crank. Very likely. But, then, if a man is 
not mildly a crank in some one direction, is he not 
sure to be a nonentity in all? 

Bisnkk, Arizona. 


A VILLAGE HOME. 


By ELLXA RopmMan Cuurca. 
2 4 


66 | REALLY do not wonder,” said Mr. Lacy, as 

he seated bimeelf in the radiance of the home 
room,” after a November day in town, at the fire 
and light worship of the Parsees, especially at this 
season of the year; and Sydney Smith's glorify- 
ing’ the room seems as much in place after night- 
fall as before, since the light of other days was ban- 
ished for the perfect student lamp. This is really 
delicious.” 

“Some of our worthy neighbors,” replied his 
wife, would think me very extravagant in using 
this double-barreled lamp on ordinary occasions ; 
and Mrs. Ostrander said to me lately, in a tone 
of intense horror, ‘ Why, it burns just double the 
quantity of oil!“ 

„And gives just double the quantity of light. 
But I am not surprised at the remark, as I have 
vivid recollections of an evening spent in the dark 
at Mrs. O.’s hospitable mansion, because, as she 
frankly informed us, ‘she never had lights in sum- 
mer, on account of the heat and the insects. 

“ Yes,” said Ethel, laughing, “ that cheerful visit 
was one to be remembered. It was a particularly 
cool evening in August; and there we sat in the 
Egyptian darkness, not able even to distinguish 
each other’s faces. Not a glimmer of light, either, in 
the hall—a state of things refreshing, perhaps, to 
moles and bats,but it gives me a half-suffocated feeling. 
The Ostranders, you know, consider that ‘their place’ 
is quite on a pinnacle compared with other village 
residences ; but I must say that I prefer less house 
and more evening lamp. Then, too, one of Mity- 
lene s special gifts is the exact trimming of a wick 
so that it does not, at one particular point, send up 
an angry tail of flame and smoke that is not to be 
repressed without lowering the whole to a mini- 
mum of light. This, I can assure you, is a great ac- 
complishment ; for the slightest thread of inequality 
in trimming will produce the most aggravating 
results. Auntie would never trust any one but her- 
self to attend to the lamps, and I am quite sure 
that Mitylene would not trust me. I do not feel in 
the least injured, however, as I am far better satis- 
fied to enjoy the fruits of her labors with kerosene 
than my own. What a wonderful invention the 
student lamp is for gasless households |” 

“There is something about these first evenings 
of ‘early candlelight,’ or rather lamplight,” said 
ber husband, “that gives one a peculiar glow of 
comfort. I suppose it is because the Book of Na- 
ture has so lately become short of leaves that 
Hood's ‘ no-anything, No-vember feeling inclines 
us to grasp the cheeriness with a grateful sense of 
delight ; and I remember how, in boyhood, I always 
enjoyed the evening lamp of autumn.” 

“TI never wondered,” added Mrs. Lacy, “that 
millers and other flame-loving insects should make 
those suicidal plunges at the object of their admira- 
tion—the wonderful magnet tbat, like the evening 
sun, seems the center of all brightness and beauty. 
And now, although it may appear like an abrupt 
change of subject, I will, with the permission of my 
liege lord and master, read him a paragraph which 
I have preserved for his especial delectation. It 
has to do with gardening, and runs on this wise : 

“*To be sure, there are people who say that a 
kitchen garden is an expensive affair, for “ the cab- 
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bages cost five shillings each ;” but whether it shall 
be a gain or a loss depends entirely on how it is 
managed. By right management, on either a small 
or a large scale, the culture of edibles is immensely 
profitable, as everybody knows who is practically 
used to it; but it is quite an easy matter for folks 
who take no real interest in a garden, or who have 
foggy notions of economical tillage, to pay very dear 
indeed for their luxuries, and at last to get tired of 
the attémpt to fill a basket at its market value.’ ” 

„Those are admirable remarks,” said the audi- 
ence of one, demurely. May I be permitted to ask, 
ma am, whether I am considered to belong to the 
class ‘ who take no real interest in a garden,’ or to 
those ‘who have foggy notions of economical till- 
age’? Either character is sufficiently flattering.” 

* To the first one, decidedly,” replied his smiling 
wife, “ for when were you ever known to rise an 
hour or two earlier than usual that you might en- 
joy the pure and healthful pleasure of tilling the 
ground? Or when, on returning from your sordid 
eity calling, did you manfully engage in a hand-to- 
hand struggle with the weeds ?” 

“ Never, I am happy to say. I own to having 
been guilty of follies and weaknesses innumerable, 
but from vices of that nature my conscience is 
clear. It is my belief, though, that, in spite of the 
mystical lore given me by the sunset of life in fore- 
telling disastrous failure for your gardening specu- 
lation, you have, by admirable tact and manage- 
ment, contrived to come out with a few dollars 
ahead. I will even go further, and say that I am 
almost prepared to have a fifty-dollar greenback 
triumphantly shaken in my face.” 

“And how about a hundred and fifty?” asked 
Ethel, as, with dancing eyes, she placed that 
amount before him. 

Gilbert Lacy was genuinely astonished, and 
looked at his wife with a sort of awe. What a 
brave, energetic spirit she had, to go quietly on her 
own way in spite of his discouragement and laughing 
unbelief ! 

„ will double it, you wonderful little woman!” 
he exclaimed, enthusiastically, “and you must get 
one of those bargains in India shawls that Steel & 
Sharp are advertising so vigorously.” 

“] shall do nothing of the kind, you extravagant 
man! was the ungrateful reply. I have far 
more sensible views for the disposal of my money; 
and if you have any extra cash to spare, I will take 
it merely as a loan, feeling sure that I can repay it 
at no very distant day. 

„A loan’!/” repeated her husband, in a puzzled 
tone. “ How can that be thought of, Ethel, be- 
tween you and me? Is not the common purse as 
much yours as mine? More, in fact, for I have a 
distinet recollection of endowing you with all my 
worldly goods.” 

“You do not understand, mon ami,” with her 
hand on his shoulder. “In proving such an ad- 
mirable farmer, or market gardener, I have not be- 
come in the least strong-minded or independent ; 
only I wish to put this matter, not in the light of a 
harmless amusement of mine, but on a definite 
business basis. I love the work because I have 
been successful in it, and hope to be still more so; 
yet I should not think of pursuing it if a large 
profit were not assured under ordinary advantages. 
We will call it a ‘side issue,’ and if I invest any 
of our money in it, I prefer returning it again to the 
common fund, for fear of getting too deeply in- 
volved.” 

“ Your name should have been Sophia, was 
the laughing reply, “you are such a sage little 
woman. So great is my confidence in your busi- 
ness ability that, if your half of the firm considers 
it expedient to extend the agricultural operations, 
my half bows deferentially to the judgment of 
experience. Perhaps it will not be too inquisitive 
to ask what sort of project can be carried on at 
this untoward season ?” 

„ think,” said the lady, in a matter-of-fact 
way, “of building a greenhouse, or, more strictly 
speaking, a rose-house. 

As Mr. Lacy quite despaired of expressing his 
amazement, he made no reply for a moment or two. 
Then he merely asked: “ Is it not a little late to 
begin building ?” 

Les, was the frank reply, “ but this is just one 
of the cases where late is better than never. The 
idea did not come to me early ; and then I had to 
make various inquiries about building, heating, 
plants, ete., before I was willing to admit to myself 
that the thing could be done by me. Now 1 see 
my way as clearly as possible. You will remember 
that my summer crop was late, and yet it was sat- 
isfactory.” 
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“ Wonderfully so; and the celery we are eating 
now exceeds in size and crispness any that I have 
seen for years. How did you contrive, little wife, 
to bring it to such a state of perfection ?” 

It was not evolved from my own inner conscious- 
ness, [ can answer you,” said the pleased cultivat- 
or, “but is due partly to Joe's faithful work in 
‘earthing up,’ as he calls it, and partly to my good 
fortune in encountering some valuable information 
to the effect that the size and quality of the stalks 
would be greatly improved by a slight sprinkling of 
salt on top of the soil, just before each earthing up, 
during the process of blanching. I consulted Mity- 
lene, who has also been a most efficient aid, and 
she said that she had known of its being done with 
just such results. You see that I go about as the 
chickens do, picking up crumbs and grains wherever 
they are to be found.“ 

“And incorporating the ‘crumbs and grains,’ 
with the help of an unusually level head, into a 
mass of valuable knowledge. But, to return to our 
greenhouse: is not that a somewhat ambitious effort 
for a youthful amateur? And will the family 
purse, aided by your lately discovered gold mine, 
suffice to start it? I am ready, O Fairy of the 
Magic Wand, to have my clumsy ignorance en- 
lightened.” 

“ Mine never would have been,” was the laughing 
answer,“ if I had not traveled east and traveled west 
in search of information. The first accounts received 
were sufficiently discouraging— $1,500 being repre- 
sented as the minimum expense of a greenhouse 
that would yield any returns this winter. I do not 
think they took in my idea at all—many people do 
not trouble themselves to do this—but laid down 
the law solely from their own point of view. Finally 
I mustered co to consult K , the great flor- 
ist, you know, on Street; and he told me that 
from $200 to $250 would complete a small house, 
such as I desire, with heating apparatus and all. 
He also said that he would buy all the roses I could 
send him from now until the first of May; and he 
has recommended me to a famous rose-grower, who 
will let me have the plants, just ready to bud, at a 
very reasonable rate by the hundred. These are to 
be set in prepared earth directly on the floor, as 
though they were planted in a garden—as the 
plants do better in this way, and there is not the 
expense and trouble of pots.” 

And what about the heating?“ 

“A good stove will do that, aided by the heat 
from the dining-room, as the rosery will open from 
that, and thus have one side against the house. 
Just think of the delight, in winter, of walking out 
into a garden of roses! And, on rare occasions, 
there will be a bud, perhaps, for somebody's button- 
hole. 

“ And a cluster of them, I hope, for somebody’s 
bodice. But are all these delights, and the oppor- 
tunity of making a handsome little income, to be 
procured on the modest outlay of $300? For it 
is to be that, you know, or the India shawl.” 

“Then ‘that,’ if you please, most decidedly. 
Yes, I expect to begin my new enterprise on that 
expenditure; but I may have to get credit for the 
plants until returns come in from the flowers.” 

„Well,“ said Gilbert Lacy, as he drew his wife 
very close, “ I am sure of at least one Rose through 
the year; and she seems to belong, both mentally 
and physically, to the ever-blooming kind. We 
began with the evening lamp, and end with a 


perpetual flower garden.” 


Mrs. Penwood soon paid an especial visit to the 
Ridge to arrange preliminaries for Nellie Trover's 
poultry campaign. She had talked the matter 
over with the Doctor—although, as she expressed 
it, she was obliged to seize him by the hair of his 
head to get his attention on any subject not con- 
nected with medicine; and she had spent a whole 
morning in thought, as she did not believe in sleep- 
less nights, until she felt fully armed with excel- 
lent reasons for supplying the necessary funds. 
No very active aid in the way of advice had come 
from the worthy Doctor, as he committed himself 
only to the extent of saying that it wouldn't do 
any harm; but this meant as much from him as 
a paragraph of enthusiastic commendation from 
others. 

His energetic wife then went into battle with 
Wilkins Trover, and came off with flying colors. 
She talked to him with great plainness, and fairly 
frightened him on the subject of Nellie, until he 
was ready to make more concessions than he would 
otherwise have done. At first he was disposed not 
to believe in this chicken business, for the very 
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good reason that he knew nothing about it, and 
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plainly disapproved of such a demand upon his 
wife’s time and attention. But Mrs. Penwood had 
the gift of convincing speech, and a few well-ad- 
ministered home-truths soon laid her adversary low. 
He had failed to provide properly for his wife ever 
since their marriage. Nellie's bright, joyous exist- 
ence had been blighted by hard work and a starved 
heart ; and here was an opportunity that promised 
an unlimited source of interest to her and the 
children, as well as the means of procuring things 
that were as necessary for them as food and cloth- 
ing. 
2 Nellie knows no more about chickens than you 
do,” grumbled the objectionable husband. 

“She does not know so much,” was the calm 
reply, “ but with my valuable instruction and the 
still more valuable guidance of Mrs. Lacy, in addi- 
tion to actual experience, she will not be long in 
mastering the art of poultry-keeping. Intelligent 
observation and unremitting care are sure of a 
reward in this field; and your wife is fully capable 
of both. But come and show me that old carpen- 
ter shop, Mr. Trover, and let us decide what can 
be done with it for the accommodation of a hun- 
dred fowls.” 

The persevering visitor succeeded in accomplish- 
ing her object, and was rather ungraciously in- 
formed that “the old rattle-trap might be patched 
up well enough for a chicken-shed, perhaps.” 

„But we don’t want ‘a chicken-shed,’” she re- 
plied, with great sweetness ; we want a comfort- 
able residence for well-disposed fowls who are both 
able and willing to pay a preposterously high rent 
for it. Now, Mr. Trover, you are, I know, a handy 
man with tools, and I can tell you where to get 
some second-hand sashes at a very low price. Will 
you at once put this place in order as I shall direct 
—for I will pay the cost—and let us surprise 
Nellie with a finished poultry-house? Take my 
word for it, you will never regret the labor.“ 

The promise was given, and Mrs. Penwood knew 
that, worthless as the man was in most ways, she 
could depend upon his word. She went off joy- 
fully to Mrs. Lacy, for here, she felt, her mission 
ended. 

First, however, she succeeded in binding Wilkins 
Trover to an agreement not to interfere with the 
business at any time, nor to claim any of the pro- 
ceeds. These would lawfully belong to her, she 
added, until the money advanced by her was paid, 
but she intended to let Nellie discharge the debt 
by degrees, that she might enjoy the comfort as 
soon as possible of having a steady income. 

There may have been some faint appreciation of 
her kindness in the mind of the man with whom 
she was dealing, although he failed to express it ; 
for he agreed finally to all her propositions, and 
even consented to the innovation of a small girl 
part of the day to help with the additional work. 

The poultry-house, when it had been thoroughly 
repaired and had several sashes put in on the side 
that looked to the south, was a very comfortable 
shelter for feathered tenants; and the delight of 
Mrs. Trover and the children to see the twenty- 
three members of the community, which had hith- 
erto known no better quarters than a windy shed, so 
well provided for, was perfectly extravagant. But 
when eighty more tenants were added—having been 
collected from various farmhouses at surprisingly 
low prices because their owners “didn’t want the 
bother of em through the winter —then, indeed, 
Nellie Trover was a busy little woman. 

Do tell me everything that can be thought of 
to do,” she said to Mrs. Lacy, “for I want them to 
lay bushels of eggs, and not to get any of those 
horrid things the matter with them that chickens 
are forever having. I owe it all to you and Mrs. 
Penwood that I’ve got them at all. But do you 
really think I shall have plenty of eggs this winter, 
and make as much as a hundred dollars?“ 

„see no reason why you should not,“ was the 
reply, “though I cannot speak from personal ex- 
perience. But some time ago I read a paragraph 
to the effect that a lady in Massachusetts began 
with about sixty fowls in the spring, and raised four 
hundred and fifty chickens from them. Spring 
chickens, you know, are immensely profitable. 
During the summer she sold ninety dollars’ worth of 
eggs; and from the middle of September to the last 
of January she sent a hundred and fifty pairs of 
chickens to market, for which she received $260, 
making $350 in all. The fowls probably cost her, 
in their various stages, $150, which leaves a clear 
profit of $200 in, perhaps, nine months. I should 
speedily try the experiment myself if I had suffi- 
cient land.” | 

“Tf I could do as splendidly as you did with 
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your garden,” sighed Nellie, “I should be more 
than satisfied. You have done me so much good 
ever since I first saw you, Mrs. Lacy, that I begin 
to think I may amount to something after all ; but I 
know so little about things that are worth knowing.” 

„The only way to know is to do,” replied her 
visitor, smilingly ; my aunt told me that I began 
my gardening experiment with a minimum amount 
of knowledge and a maximum amount of assprance, 
but it seemed to answer the purpose. It is not at 
all a wild undertaking for a woman to raise vege- 
tables for profit, or to keep poultry for the same 
purpose, even when she does not intend to do the 
roughest and most unlovely part of the work her- 
self; and I will tell you, by way of encouragement, 
that I have never yet heard of one who undertook 
either and failed. Men have sometimes declared, 
from their own want of success, that there was 


more trouble than profit in such ventures; but this 


is probably because they are lacking in a certain 
knack of doing such things, and also because women, 
when they do thoroughly give their attention to mat- 
ters of business, are far more patient and persever- 
ing than men.” 

“ But they laugh at us,” said Mrs. Trover, indig- 
nantly; “ Wilkins couldn’t seem to get over those 
barrels of road dust standing there for the hens to 
roll themselves in; and when I told him that I was 
going to give them the coffee-grounds, he fairly 
shouted, and said I'd ruin their nerves.” 

It does sound funny,” replied Ethel, “but it is 
worth trying, on the recommendation of a poultry 
raiser; for these creatures want so much to eat 
that, when refuse will answer the purpose, it is just 
so much clear gain. I do not remember where I 
picked up that piece of information, but I fre- 
quently encounter such gems in looking up items 
for my own special province. Besides coffee- 
grounds, our chickens—you see I have a feeling of 
proprietorship in them—must have sulphur, which 
is still more comical. Mixed with soft food and 
given two or three times a month, it is said to 
keep the fowls from vermin and to make them 
more healthy.“ 

“T hope I shall remember everything about their 
food,” said the somewhat confused proprietor, 
“and I think Iam thoroughly impressed with the 
necessity of having the first meal of the day cooked 
or scalded, and giving it to them warm. Here is 
a scrap about feeding, from some woman’s experi- 
ence with poultry, which I kept to show you, as it 
sounds very sensible. Read it, please, and tell me 
what you think of it.“ 

The experience ran as follows: “To the time 
and manner of their feeding I paid very particular 
attention. In severe weather fowls descend from 
their perches late ; even the sight of food will not 
entice them. Satisfied as I was that their meals 
should be served warm, I noted this habit and 
delayed the feeding. Their allowance of wheat 
was accordingly placed regularly each morning in 
the tin oven attached to the kitchen stove, to get 
thoroughly warmed through. I also procured 
‘scrap cake’ of my butcher, about a pint of which 
was chopped very fine every morning. If it is 
kept in a cold place, this is easily done. The cake 
may be laid upon a large piece of thick paper, and, 
with a hatchet and a little practice, minute pieces 
are easily detached. I think I used about a pint 
daily to two or three dozen fowls. This should be 
added to the wheat and stirred well, and it will be 
observed that every grain of wheat will be coated 
with the fine scraps. This, like the blubber to the 
Esquimaux, is their fuel; and will furnish the 
warmth and the vital force and material for the 
production of the egg. 

Then, in winter, water should be furnished to 
the fowls very warm—so warm that, in the coldest 
weather, it will not freeze under two or three hours. 
The vessel in which I placed the water was an old 
preserving kettle, and well caleulated from its thick- 
ness to retain the warmth a considerable time. 
This kettle I emptied and brushed out thoroughly 
every morning, never adding water to that already 
standing. To this precaution I attributed in part 
the constant health of my fowls; and I may add, 
for the enlightenment of my questioner, that I was 
well rewarded besides by being able two or three 
times daily to bring in eggs from my hennery.” 

I like that particularly,” said Mrs. Lacy, when 
she had carefully gone over the paragraph, be- 
cause it is a real woman’s experience, and sounds 
so much more natural and practicable than what 
one reads in poultry books. I should feel quite safe 
in following these directions to the letter. There is 
no mention made, though, of lime, oyster shells 
(pounded), and gravel, which are just as necessary 
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to the fowls’ well-being, and should be kept before 
them constantly. I have also read that their grain 
food should be given to them at night, as it lasts 
longer undigested; and that a teaspoonful of 
cayenne pepper to every pint of soft food, given 
occasionally for two or three days at a time, is an 
admirable tonic. It is said to be a good plan to 
put the food where the fowls will have to run for 
it, for the sake of exercise ; and that care should 
be taken not to overfeed them. Corn by itself is 
too fattening for laying hens; and when given, 
should be mixed with barley or wheat, oats, hemp 
seed, or almost any other grain. And now, Mrs. 
Trover, I think I have given you the entire sub- 
stance of what I know on the subject of poultry.” 

„J wish J could remember so well what I read,“ 
was the reply, and I am sure that, after all the 
trouble you and Mrs. Penwood have so kindly 
taken, I ought to succeed—it would really be un- 
grateful of me not to. Once a week I shall give 
the poultry-house a thorough cleaning, and sprinkle 
the nests with sulphur, and Miry’ will be a great 
help tomeinsuch work. She is an uncouth-looking 
child, with her short hair and long limbs; but 
nature seems to have intended her for what the 
Germans call a ‘ goose-girl,’ or poultry tender. She 
is in such a state of delight over the chickens, and 
takes so kindly to the children, that I am hoping 
Cynthia will find her a great deal better than ‘a 
nuisance’—as she grumblingly declared she would 
be. 


The rose-house progressed rapidly, and the Misses 
Lane were infinitely surprised at the magnitude 
of their young neighbor's preparations for winter 
flowers. 

It's an actual greenhouse,” exclaimed Miss 
Caroline, “glass and all! And it seems to me that 
our pleasant little friend is getting her hands rather 
full.” 

“But don’t you think, sister,” suggested Miss 
Louisa, that some hands—and very small ones, 
too—will hold a great deal more than others?“ 

“ Yes,” responded her senior, “and hands and 
head, in this case, go together. It is my belief 
that whatever that little woman undertakes she 
will succeed in it.“ | 

It was Mr. Lacy’s belief, too; and, although it 
was entirely beyond his calculations, he had per- 
fect confidence in his wife’s rosery. It was not a 
spacious building, only large enough to accommo- 
date three hundred plants and get around them 
easily, and it was erected on strictly economical 
principles. There was everything necessary for 
success, but nothing for show; and the glass could 
easily be removed and carried away when warm 
air and sunshine made it superfluous, thus leaving 
a permanent rose-garden that could be enlarged as 
means would allow. After the stone foundation 
there were only posts and sashes, and it seemed to 
go up by magic. 

The bill, too, was most agreeably within pre- 
scribed limits; for Joe, who was a complete jack- 
of-all-trades, had proved very useful in laying stone 
and putting in the sashes, the latter being brought 
by him, with the aid of a hired horse and wagon, 
directly from the factory, and bought second-hand 
at that. The steady labor of two men for a week, 
in addition to Joe’s help, had been sufficient to put 
the building in working order; but Ethel had 
deemed it expedient, after consulting two or three 
successful rose-growers, to substitute a small boiler 
with pipes for heating with hot water, in place of 
the stove she had intended to use for this purpose. 
The first cost was greater, but she was assured that 
it would prove more satisfactory and less expensive 
than other modes of heating. 

The earth had been taken out to the depth of a 
foot, and the borders filled in first with a layer of 
small stones, and then with soil made of compost, 
loam, fine sand, well-rotted manure, ete. The 
paths and place for the boiler and other necessaries 
were boarded over, and when all was finished it 
seemed almost like the rubbing of the Enchanted 
Lamp. 

Our home florist had also been persuaded to add 
the same amount of heliotropes to her collection of 
roses, as they required jast about the same condi- 
tions and would yield flowers almost every day in 
the year. She felt that she had fallen into good 
hands as she surveyed her even rows of short, 
bushy, strong-looking plants, with leaves of the 
richest, healthiest green, while the full, tapering 
buds of the Sofrano, Maréchal Nie], Bon Siléne, and 
Jacqueminot roses, and the purple mist on the 
heliotropes, were promises of loveliness payable in 
the near future. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


A PARTNER OR A TOY: WHICH? 


NZ HAT shall be the wife's share of a hus- 
F. band’s income is a financial question 
| that does not receive the attention it 
1 should receive in view of its importance. 
There come to mind now the tragedies 
of more than one family that could be traced di- 
rectly to the lack of frankness, or the weakness, of 
either husband or wife in the financial arrange- 
ments. A summer’s day comes to mind when 
several friends were grouped about a couple cele- 
brating their twenty-fifth anniversary. It was diffi- 
cult to believe that the young, fresh-faced woman 
was the mother of the five children who were 
miniatures of herself. A comment was made on 
the wonderful preservation of her youth, and she 
attributed it at once to the fact that she had been 
saved every anxiety and care possible during her 
married life. The wives present looked at her 
with varying expressions born of experience, some 
with the conviction that the secret of the youthful 
charm was not discovered in this declaration, for 
with a like experience youth had flown far from 
them, while a look of longing or of disappointment 
was very visible in the eyes and faces of others. 
One husband, with slightly heightened color, asked, 
“What do you mean? Every right-minded hus- 
band tries to bear all the burdens he can for his 
wife.” An amused, protesting smile came over the 
face of the husband addressed as he answered : 
Well, we have been married twenty-five years, 
and in all that time my wife has never known what 
our income is. 

„ How would she ever know what to spend? 
impetuously interrupted a wife of a year who was 
present. 

“Her wishes guide her,” was the calm answer, 
which increased the puzzle. 

„She has never asked me for a sum of money 
that she has not received,” continued this husband; 
“she has never known whether it has been easy 
or difficult for me to give it to her. And I have 
always done the marketing. In twenty-five years 
she has never known what was going on her table 
unless she asked the servants. That — he finished 


in a triumphant tone—“ is what I call taking care 


of your wife. It's the way I’ve cared for mine, 
and she looks like her daughter’s older sister.“ 
The look of love and pride he gave his wife silenced 
every protest that had leaped to the lips of the 
listeners. Was it fancy that the wives listening 
had no feeling of envy for the woman who had 
missed a wife’s privilege, that of being a help- 
meet? 

A few months later the wife faced the world 
with five children, years younger mentally than 
their ages, with a small life insurance and the 
furniture of her house as her capital, as devoid of 
the knowledge and experience necessary to a wo- 
man left in that situation as her youngest daughter, 
crushed with the awful sorrow, weighed down 
with a sense of desolation, and practically penniless. 
The great love that had shielded her had been a 
most cruel enemy. When the friends met in the 
silence of the darkened room, to each one the mem- 
ory of the sunny day of celebration, and of the strong, 
rugged man who felt his love was a shield, was 
present; to each one came the thought, “ Not a 
shield, but shacklesyis such love.” And later came, 
with the feeling of pity for the wife, a feeling of 
remorse. Many times had she been accused of ex- 
travagance, and that was most unjust, for if she 
never knew the income of the family, how could 
she be held responsible for expenditures ? 

Doubtless it is mistaken sentiment that prevents 
the discussion of ways and means before marriage, 
and often false pride that prevents it after mar- 
riage; the wife will not ask, and the husband does 


not volunteer. The result is, the wife becomes ex- 
travagant, or is made to feel that she is not share- 
holder in the common funds, but an upper servant 
without wages. Mrs. Grant, in an article in the 
current “ Home-Maker,” says some wise words on 
this subject, which it would be well for all husbands 
and wives to read whose financial arrangements are 
not on an equitable basis : 


»My husband from the beginning to the end gave me an 
allowance for our household expenses, varying according to 
his means and our requirements (I have therefore lived on a 
lieutenant’s pay and spent that of a president), and I must 
not fail to say that he was more than liberal with me. This 
plan was adopted at my suggestion. I had witnessed much 
distress and unhappiness in families that were richly endowed 
with worldly possessions, but, owing to the fact that the wives 
were compelled to have all household expenses charged, the 
bills at the end of six months or a year (the usual method 
fifty years ago out West) were startlingly large. Then the 
husband looked and felt abused, and perhaps stormed like a 
tyrant, and thought that his family cost too much, while the 
poor wife was humiliated, and felt and looked like the veri- 
est culprit. Having eaten of all the nice dinners, worn good 
clothes, and been warmed by bright fires, she was treated as 
if they were for her alone, and often scolded, as if her hus- 
band and six or seven children had not enjoyed all these com- 
forts with her. Well, I asked my husband to give me an 


allowance, which he did promptly, and, as I said before, 


a very liberal one. I therefore never had to ask him for 
money ; he always brought it to me with seeming pleasure at 
the beginning of the month. With a vague idea that a great 
responsibility was resting upon me, I bought a little blank 
book, and began to keep accounts, which never, never would 
count up just right. To this day I keep my account book, 
but still, all the same, they will not balance. 

Sometimes, when much troubled over my little book, I 
have asked my husband to help me. He tried, but gave it 
up, saying, ‘Excuse me, I cannot make out your mathe- 
matical conundrums ;’ and I could never persuade him to 
try again. He would generously offer to make up the deficit. 
But it was not always deficit. Sometimes I found I had too 
much on my balance-sheet. 

There come to mind now the loving tones, the 
shining, love-lit eyes when talking on this subject, of 
a cultured, elegant woman, who is an example to 
every woman who knows her in her home rela- 
tions. When we were married,” she said, “my 
husband told me that we could afford to spend that 
year five thousand dollars, and no more. He said, 
J will deposit that sum in your name in the bank, 
and you can pay by check when that is most con- 
venient. We have followed that arrangement 
every year, and it has proved the best way for us. 
Surely every man can make some definite arrange- 
ment with his income that will not compel his wife 


to be a beggar.” 
And it is possible, if each have a sense of justice. 


CLUB LIFE FOR WOMEN. 
By Outve Tuorne MILLER. 


HE elub has been aptly called the middle- 
aged woman’s college, and it does in 
fact offer to mature women some of the 
advantages their daughters reap from 
college life. Within the past few years 
women’s clubs have sprung up like mushrooms all 
over the land. They have everywhere been wel- 
comed with enthusiasm, and have already accom- 
plished noteworthy results. Yet there are still 
large numbers of our countrywomen who do not 
know or appreciate the value of this peculiar agent 
in their mental development. Someare indifferent, 
others are prejudiced, but the greater number are 
simply ignorant. It is to these I would speak of 
the usefulness of club life. 

The woman’s club, to begin with, is uplifting. 
It inspires a woman with a wholesome self-respect, 
and encourages her to help herself to a higher life ; 
it demonstrates to her that she need not despair, 
that her mental state, however deplorable, is never 
hopeless. It lifts her out of the ruts into which she 
has allowed herself to settle, and surrounds her at 
once with fresh air and sunshine, in which the hob- 
gobling and chimeras which have haunted her— 
the spiritual bats and moles bred in darkness— 
cannot exist for a moment. 

Club life is broadening. 

Its first blow is at the petty prejudices which 
the old manner of living apart from her sisters has 


fostered in woman. She quickly learns in the club 
that hers is not the only true religious creed, her 
doctor is not the only worthy M.D., her “ way” 
not always the infallible way. She is soon ashamed 
of her narrowness, especially when she finds that 
the very arguments by which she has confirmed 
herself in her notions are also the stronghold of 
those whose conclusions are diametrically opposed 
to hers. 

A club takes off the sharp edges. 

Women, in their comparatively solitary lives— 
solitary as regards each other, I mean—where each 
one has been mistress of her own little kingdom, 
evolving and administering her own laws, have nat- 
urally grown in individual ways, all angles and 
sharp corners. When a number of them met in 
society they were like a collection of roughly hewn 
stones of all shapes and sizes. Every moment (to 
continue the figure) they were ground against each 
other, and each was wounded by the angularity of 
her neighbor. The result was a lack of harmony 
that has given a color of truth to some of the most 
offensive “sayings” about women. The club is the 
power that quietly but surely polishes off these 
rough edges and tones down the corners till women 
are, like the pebbles on the beach, all rounded and 
smoothed, and while each retains its own color and 
texture—its individuality, in fact—yet the whole 
may be tossed hither and thither by the rude 
waves of life, without friction and without injury to 
any. 

The elub, again, is a cure for “ brooding,” and 
magnifying the annoyances that every child of 
Adam, son as well as daughter, must suffer. for it 
places one’s private and particular trial in its proper 
relation to the woes of the world, and shames one 
into admitting its insignificance. 

Nor is that its only or its most important cure. 
By giving her something better to think and to talk 
of it takes away her enjoyment of gossip, and by 
exposure of its cruelties and meanness it destroys 
her relish for scandal. Further, the influence of 
the club is invariably strong as to the bad taste, not 
to say the idiocy, of tirades against men. I wish 
to put this emphatically, because it is not generally 
understood. Every club woman isthe mother, wife, 
sister, or daughter of men, and in almost every case 
loves most loyally. It is a significant fact that 
nothing is more quickly frowned down and silenced 
in a woman's club meeting than a slur against our 
brothers. So far from working against man, the 
broader woman sees that everything she can do to 
elevate and enlighten herself works directly to the 
advantage of the whole human race, since in a way 
it is true that “she who rocks the cradle rules 
the world.” 

The elub is enlightening in many ways. 

It opens one’s eyes to the true dignity of woman- 
hood, and informs her what her sisters are doing 
abroad in the world. The constant interchange of 
ideas on every subject enlightens her in regard to the 
books she should read, and in what branch of eult- 
ure she is deficient. Sharing the matured thought 
of women who have spent their lives in one work, 
be it art, music, literatare, or philanthropy, helps 
her to new opinions, and shows her different sides 
of a subject. She expands mentally from day to 
day. 

The club is comforting. 

There is the pleasure—how great no one knows 
till she has tried it—of intimate association with 
other women ; the happiness of warm friendships ; 
the joy of sympathy in sorrow or trouble ; the help 
of good counsel from those who also have suffered. 
There is no danger, as has been asserted, that this 
delightful intercourse between women shall unfit 
them for enjoyment of a mixed society. Nature 
has taken care that nothing shall destroy the at- 
traction of the two halves of creation for each 
other. The club simply gives the added pleasure 
of love and sympathy with her sisters, which comes 
to many women like a revelation. 

The club is helpful in so many ways that I de- 
spair of pointing them out. 

It is of great use to mothers of young children. 
Education and home training are favorite subjects 
of study, and the earnest talk between women 
of differing experience and methods and varied 
grades of culture brings new ideas and suggestions 
to bear on these important themes. 

It is a refreshment, a change of the mental 
atmosphere quite as beneficial as a change of air in 
the natural world. In fact, the good usually gained 
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by travel and change of scene is to the mind, and 
through that to the body. 

It trains a woman in self-reliance and courage ; 
teaches her that she is something more than a man’s 
shadow in life and his relict at death ; makes of 
her a true helpmeet and companion, not a mere 
echo or a helpless burden. 

It demonstrates in a practical way the inestima- 
ble value of union and co-operation in anything 
she wishes to undertake, first drilling her to work 
in organization, and then opening before her 80 
many avenues for action that she is often bewil- 
dered by the vastness of the field. Is it culture 
she desires? the clubs which have made culture 
their aim have accomplished marvels. Does she 
long to lend a helping hand to weaker or poorer 
sisters? the record of work done by clubs in this 
line is startling. Is her yearning for charity and 
reform? the list of results secured by woman’s con- 
certed action will amaze her. In any way she 
chooses to turn she will find the club record a noble 
one. 

The club is invested with the serious duty of 
investigating every subject from the woman’s point 
of view, and the most vital questions of our time 
refuse to be settled till the wisdom of both sides is 
brought to the mark. 

One of the best excuses for being that the 
woman’s club has is to be found in its cultivation 
of love and sympathy with other women all over 
the world. I will venture to say that every true 
club woman in America felt a thrill of deeper inter- 
est, and an unwonted nearness to her sisters of 
India, when she learned of the formation in Bom- 
bay of the first woman’s club of the East. If 
these things are effected by the club in the lives of 
busy city women, whose days are crowded with a 
multiplicity of duties, social, domestic, and philan- 
thropic; who can rarely command an hour for 
study, and are obliged to do their serious thinking 
in wakeful nights or during their annual summer 
rest in the country; if to them the club is of so 
great benefit—and what club woman will deny it? 
—what must it be to the women of villages and 
small towns, where life is so much more simple, 
where social demands are few, and leisure for 
study and thought may still be found! 

Every club is a power working toward the union 
and the organization of women, and the things 
that shall be accomplished by a united womanhood 
cannot be predicted. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
II].—WAISTS. 
By S. A. ALLEN. 


1 E have considered, in their ordér, the 
Foundation Skirt, Dress Skirt, and 
Drapery, and now turn our attention to 
Waists—their cutting and fitting; and 

—4 here lies the chief difficulty, the stum- 
bling-block to many who would otherwise gladly do 
their own dressmaking. Where dressmakers some- 
times fail, they have not the courage to venture. To 
such we say that, with patience, perseverance, and 
careful work, satisfactory results may be obtained 
even in fitting—by far the most difficult part of the 
work. 

A small cutting-table, or a good lap-board, is a 
requisite in cutting and basting. 

As it would take much time and space to give 
here full rules for cutting from measurement, and 
as doubtless few ladies would care to take the time 
required to thoroughly master them merely for their 
own work, we would advise them instead to get a reli- 
able pattern, a plain round basque pattern, agreeing 
as nearly as possible to the bust measure. Such 
patterns can be purchased at any pattern store, and 
may be had with or without allowance for seams. 
For excellence and reliability the McCall glove- 
fitting patterns may be specially recommended, as 
they are particularly adapted to beginners in dress- 
making. To ascertain the required size, pass a tape 
measure around the body close under the arms, 
just above the fullest part of the bust, and draw it 
slightly snug. The number of inches thus ascer- 
tained will be the correct size, and should be men- 
tioned when ordering the pattern. As only half 
of the pattern is given, but one side can be fitted. 
First pin the pattern piece for the back down its 
straight edge to the dress waist at the center of the 
back, being careful to keep it smooth. Then pin 
on the front piece, following this with the curved 
piece for the back, and last the under-arm piece. 
If the edges of these pieces just meet, with the back 
and front edges of the pattern exactly in the center 
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of the waist, it will be safe to cut from the pattern 


without alteration. Where seams are allowed on 
the pattern, each seam line should be placed directly 
over the corresponding seam line in the next piece. 
If seams are to be allowed, it will be so stated on 
the pattern. When the pattern is too large in any 
part, cut away until the edges meet evenly, as above 
described. Should a pattern be too tight across the 
hips, over the stomach, or the bust, pin in pieces of 
paper or muslin until the desired fullness is ob- 
tained, then divide the added portion equally be- 
tween the two adjoining pieces. If too short on 
the shoulder, too low in the neck, or too narrow 
across the back, pin on extra pieces and cut to a 
correct fit. 

Cutting.— Remove the pattern and pin it 
smoothly to tne lining intended for the waist, keep- 
ing the aided parts attache! to the pattern until 
the cutting is completed. Place the lining on the 
cutting-table, and have it doubled so that from 
each part of the pattern two corresponding pieces 
may be cut at the same time. 

With a tracing-wheel or sharp-pointed instru- 
ment follow the pattern closely, as the slightest 
variation on the edges, so little as a pencil mark, 
will make the waist too large or too small. This 
traced line should be indented in both thicknesses 
of the lining, as it is intended to show where the 
seams are to be sewed, and therefore should be 
carefully followed in basting. A half inch outside 
of this line should be allowed for seams. Nothing 
need be allowed for seams at armholes or the neck, 
though it is well to allow a little at these places for 
alterations. Do not cut out the darts until the 
waist is satisfactorily fitted. 

In cutting the fronts, place the pattern length- 
wise on the doubled lining, straight with the selvage 
from the neck to the center of the front, thus 
throwing the lower part back at the under-arm 
seam, and making that edge bias, as in the accom- 
panying cut (Fig. 1), the dotted lines showing the 

selvage of the goods, 
and the other lines the 
: pattern. Some pat- 
- terns are not much 
: curved in front, and 
for slight figures the 
curve is scarcely neces- 
sary. For stout figures 
the curved front and 
bias under-arm seam 
are a great help in fit- 
ting, as this bias por- 
tion gives more readily 
to the contour of the 
figure, making the 
waist less liable to 
wrinkle at that point. 

The back, side-back, 
and under- arm pieces 
should be cut straight with the grain of the goods, 
with the lining and outside both having the threads 
running the same way. 

Where a bias waist is desired —as many of them 
are now made —this rule does not hold, as all the 
parts are cut bias, but in these great care is neces- 
sary in fitting the design of the goods, so that the 
lines meet with those of corresponding color and 
pattern. or the whole effect will be ruined. 

Basting.— At this stage of our studies it is of 
the utmost importance to emphasize the fact that 
careful basting is the essential feature in perfect 
fitting. Of course basting takes time, and time 
is precious in this whirling, rushing, workaday 
world. Yet no amount of time consumed in care- 
ful basting is wasted, but is in reality time gained. 

Many rules and theories on this subject are given 
in the different systems now in vogue. For brevity, 
however, we will give only the most necessary rules, 
which, if strictly followed, will prove all that are 
requisite for home work. 

Place the lining on the dress goods, and cut and 
baste each piece separately. Begin with the front, 
at the top of the shoulder, and baste an inch from 
the edge around the neck, and down the front to 
the bottom, not across it; then down the shoulder 
and around the armhole, thence down the edge 
under the arm. Full the lining a little at the 
waist line, for an inch above and an inch below; 
that is, the lining should be basted one-half inch 
fuller than the outside on each part of tle waist, 
at, and just above and below, the waist line. The 
reason is obvious—the dress goods being on the 
inner or short curve, and the lining on the longer 
or outer curve and therefore needing additional 
length. The front should next be basted from the 
highest point of the shoulder down through the 
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center of the first dart to the bottom ; then through 
the other dart in like manner. The spaces between 
the darts should next be basted, and fulled a little, 
as already suggested, for the other parts. Baste 
the back and side pieces in the same way, beginning 
at the top. Then baste each piece, with short 
stitches, across the bottom, before the seams are 
sewed, allowing the lining to be shorter than the 
outside, to keep the fullness at the waist line. Be- 
fore basting, the seams should be pinned together, 
the pins being placed a few inches apart, and 
removed as the basting proceeds. All the seams 
must be basted from the top downward—never 
from the bottom. The center seam at the back may 
be basted first, and in joining the parts together the 
stitches should not be over a quarter of an inch in 
length. The side-backs come next, and the curved 
part should be stitched one-third of an inch on the 
back, over a length of four inches, starting an inch 
from the armhole; that is, hold the curved side 
form tighter than the back for the distance 
given, sufficiently to make the back one-third of an 
inch fuller, this fullness to be divided equally over 
the four inches of length. To do this correctly, 
notch the back, and the curved side-back, each one 
inch*from the armhole; then notch the side-back 
four inches from this notch, and the back four and 
one-third inches; the side-back is then stretched 
until the notches meet. This is to make the 
proper curve over the shoulder blade, and avoid the 
wrinkles so apt to appear in the back side-form. 
Baste to these the under-arm pieces. The darts 
in the fronts may next be basted up, and the 
fronts joined to the side-forms ; the fronts should 
be stretched half an inch on the latter, partly above 
and partly below the waist line, in the way de- 


scribed above for joining the curved side-forms to 


the back. 

The shoulder seams may now be basted ; and here 
the fronts should be cut three-quarters of an inch 
shorter than the backs, and stretched to fit them. 
Most of the stretching should be done close to the 
neck. After basting, the back portions will have a 
puckered appearance, but on being pressed this will 
disappear. 

Fitting.— When the waist is basted, fit it to the 
person for whom it is intended. To do this, pin the 
front edges together as you would sew a seam, not 
overlapping as when buttoned. If it appears baggy 
over the bust, pull it up at the shoulder seams and 
pin tightly there; then let the wearer sit naturally, 
and pin up again if there is any extra fullness. 
The latter trial is an excellent plan for persons 
large in the bust, whose waists often stretch and 
soon grow too loose in that place. The back may 
next be fitted, then the side-backs, and, lastly, the 
under-arm seams. ‘These last should not be stitched 
until the other seams have all been stitched, pressed, 
and the waist again tried on, as any final altera- 
tions can generally be made at these seams. Do 
not pin too tight at any one seam, but pin in a little 
at a time, until all are snug and smooth; examine 
them all carefully to see that no seam is pinned 
tighter than the corresponding seam on the other 
side, in order to have the waist even, as much of 
the ugly twisting of waists is due to the unevenness 
of these corresponding portions. If the person 
fitted is inclined to be round-shouldered, set the shoul- 
der seam as far back as possible. This may be 
done by ripping open the seam, taking more from 
the back part, and lessening the width of the seam 
at the front. The defect of figure will not be so 
noticeable when the seams are treated in this 
way. 

Now trim the fronts on the edge, if necessary ; 
then run a strong thread close to the edge over the 
most curved part of the fronts nearly to the waist 
line ; draw it slightly tight, and fasten the thread. 
This will prevent stretching, and generally obviates 
cutting out a V-shaped piece, as is sometimes done 
for full busts and sloping shoulders. Instead of 
hemming, these fronts may be interlined with stiff 
crinoline or canvas, and then faced, which is the 
better way to treat them when curved. The facing 
should be cut to fit the fronts, and the same way of 
the goods; not perfec. y straight, and not bias. 

Remov che waist and baste the alterations; try 
on again the right side out, and, if satisfactory, it 
may be stitched and pressed. Before pressing, trim 
away all extra material at the seams, notching each 
at the waist line, and above and below it. All the 
seams, with the exception of the shoulders and the 
curved side-backs, should be opened in pressing. 
For this purpose a black walnut board without any 
covering is the best, and should be planed and sand- 
papered perfectly smooth, with no oil or varnish, 
but left in its natural condition. Such a board may 
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be rounded at the edges and made small enough 
to fit the sleeves. (See Fig. 2.) 


9-2. 
a to a’, 24% inches; b to b, 2% inches; e to e, 6% inches. 

The seams require no moistening with such 
a board, as the heat of the iron draws sufficient 
dampness from the wood, and, strangely enough, 
the dampness will not discolor the lightest fabrics, 
as we have tried white and all light shades of wool 
goods ; also silk and satin. both white and colored. 
Any carpenter will make one from the description 
and measurements given. Do not allow it to be 
oiled or varnished. The seams pressed over such 
a board will not look shiny, and do not need much 
pressure. 

In overcasting the seams, leave the stitches a little 
loose or easy, excepting in the curved seam of the 
back, which should be drawn a little tight just over 
the curve, when the two edges are overcast to- 
gether, and it is only necessary to open them when 
thick fabrics, such as cloth and velvet, are em- 
ployed. 

The shoulder seams are likewise overcast to- 
gether, except when using the heavy fabrics men- 
tioned. 

Whalebones may be used, if desired, in all the 
seams but the curved seams in the back, where 
they should never be placed; though many dress 
makers put them in every seam. If a dress is 
properly fitted, and worn over a well-fitting corset, 
whalebones are not really needed in any seam. 
When required, however, fasten them at the upper 
end at the desired height, then, holding the dress 
seam as snugly as possible, baste the whalebone in 
place. Small steels now come covered with tape, 
and, if anything of the kiad is desired, are prefer- 
able to whalebone. 

The seams of the waist may be merely overcast 
or bound with ribbon which comes for that purpose, 
similar to the ribbon used for binding flannel. The 
bottom of the basque may be finished with two rows 
of stitching, bound with ribbon, braid, ete, or 
merely faced and pressed smoothly. 

So much space has been required in treating the 
waist that suggestions for the sleeves must be 
deferred to the next article. 


— —— 


| p> HE readers of The Christian Union are 
2 il familiar with the aim and purpose of the 
re | 4) working girls’ societies, and the many 
& 8 letters of inquiry which are received at 

—— this office show that this interest is more 
than a passing one ; that all over the country women 
are investigating and studying the best methods for 
mutual help, and that rapidly is the feeling of kin- 
ship developing among all women, irrespective of 
creed or social environment. 

The woman of wealth who learns to know 
the working girl in her natural element, broadens 
her experience and enlightens her mind where 
formerly there was either darkness or false 
theory. To the working girl the woman of 
wealth and leisure is more than a fashion-plate, 
more than a whirling figure in a ballroom, more 
than a phantom of flowers, music, jewels, and laces, 
and becomes a breathing, living, working woman, 
with a heart and hand ready to meet the wants of 
those less fortunate than herself, and who need her 
help. 

The working girls’ club movement has been one 
of the best social levelers this century hasseen. It 
has at last become necessary to have a paper de- 
voted to the interests of Working Girls’ Club Soci- 
eties, and the Auxiliary Society of the Working 
Girls’ Societies of New York has founded a paper, 
the Far and Near,” which will be devoted entirely 
to the discussion of subjects of interest to wage- 
earning women. The paper will be published by 
the Critic Company, 52 and 54 La Fayette Place, 
New York. The annual subscription price will be 
$1; to club members, 50 cents. The editor-in- 
chief is Miss Maria Bowen Chapin, of New York ; 
the associate editors, Miss Emily Morgan, of Hart- 
ford, the author of A Little White Shadow, and 
Miss O. M E. Rowe, whose articles on Art! have 
been found so interesting to the readers of The 
Christian Union. ‘This editorial staff proves that 
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the work will be practical work, that it will be a 
newspaper devoted entirely to the interests of 
a large class of American women. How impor- 
tant this work is when one remembers that this 
class of American women are to be the wives 
and mothers of future American citizens, and 
how responsible is the position of those who seek 
through this medium to educate national pride, a 
love of country, a love of home, a sense of respon- 
sibility, a hatred of ignorance and bigotry, and, 
above all, to educate the sentiment of universal sis- 
terhood ! 


OUR MOTHERS’ COLUMN. 


FEW weeks since we promised to open 
a Mothers’ Corner in The Christian 
Union. The numerous letters that we 
have received of approval of this idea 
show that we were justified in sup- 
posing that it would meet the needs of many of the 
readers of The Christian Union. Most of the letters 
have been simply notes of approval of the idea, 
with no question and no theory advanced. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I am very much pleased with the idea of having a 
Mothers’ Corner in The Christian Union. I feel the 
need of all the help I can get. I will contribute my 
mite. It has been helpful to me, and I thought it 
might be to others. 

“ Yes, I saw it all, and I know it was hard to have 
her knock it all down after you bad worked so hard 
and so long on it. But never mind; even when you are 
old you will find people who will treat you just as 
meanly,so you might just as well get used to it. 
There, don’t let any more tears mix with the sand, but 
just begin over again in a new place.” 

This is what | heard a father say to his little daugh- 
ter as I sat watching my own child at Asbury Park 
this summer. His wise counsel furnished me with 
much food for thought. It suggested one way in which 
we might make the trials of children helpful to them 
in the future. How to do this | have found one of the 
most difficult problems to solve in the training of chil- 
dren. Would it have been wise of this father to have 
advised his child to stay with him and not play with 
children who were so unkind ? Is it best to throw the 

ntal sheltering arm too closely around the young 
child’s life? Is it best to teach young children at 
home or send them to a small private school, rather 
than let them mingle with all classes in the public 
school ? 

I, for one, would like very much to have some help 
on these questions in the Mothers’ Corner, or some 
other corner of The Christian Union. M. A. M. 

The first thought that comes on reading this 
letter is, would it not have been just as well to have 
taken for granted that the knocking down of the 
sand-pile, or fort, or whatever the child was con- 
structing, was the result of an accident, or really 
done in fun, at the same time warning the little 
girl that, even if it was in fun, it was one-sided fun 
and very selfish? An opportunity was missed, it 
seems to us, in not bringing out that idea. If it 
was evidently malicious, perhaps it was as wise to 
treat it in the way the father did, with the excep- 
tion that it is questionable wisdom to arouse a feel- 
ing of doubt in a child's mind as to the universal 
goodness in humanity. It comes quite soon enough 
from practical experience, and is there any more 
hopeless mortal in the world than one who is con- 
stantly sitting on the judgment seat, or who thinks 
every man a thief until he has proved an honest 
man? To the second part of our correspondent s 
letter we would say that it is possible to keep the 
parental arms too closely about a child. How 
many, women especially, show a lack of power to 
endure the natural friction in life! and this grows 
almost entirely out of a too sheltered childhood. 
There comes to mind now a woman who is abso- 
lutely brutal with others in defense of what she 
terms sensitiveness, but which the world would rec- 
ognize as selfishness Jargely mixed with vanity. 
One of the greatest mistakes made in the training 
of children is that of taking sensitiveness as a shield 
and a cloak for selfishness and conceit. A child is 
sheltered from natural contact with its fellows be- 
cause it is so sensitive, when the truth is that it is 
so selfish that it is not willing to endure the giving 
up of its own will or the criticism that grows from 
its own actions. Such natures are a nuisance to 
themselves and a double nuisance to those who 
have to meet them. 


A mother from Utah wishes some suggestions for 
answers to the following questions: Where is God? 
Why do we pray?“ e will leave these questions for 
our readers to answer, as perhaps no two questions 
would arouse a greater diversity of opinion than these 
two. Our correspondent says that her child is six years 


old. 
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A MIC-MAC CINDERELLA. 


By J. Macponatp OX Ley. 
HE dear old stories that delighted us in 


our nurseries as mother or sister lured 
the lingering dustman to our eyes by 
telling them over and over, do not by 
any means belong to us alone. They 
are the common property of mankind. Even the 
most rude and ignorant peoples have them in some 
form or other, and the study of these myths and 
the folk-lore associated with them is one of the 
most interesting branches of modern philology. 
“ Jack the Giant- Killer.“ “ Puss in Boots,” “ Alad- 
din and his Wonderful Lamp,” and all the rest of 
them, have their parallels in the farthest corners of 
the globe. They are to be found, too, among the 
dusky race whose mothers told them to their chil- 
dren long before pale-face eyes looked covetously 
upon American shores and pale-face powder sent 
terror into the hearts of brown-skinned braves. 
Take this pretty legend of Tee-am and Oo-chig-e- 
asque as it was told toan unforgetful listener beside a 
Mic-Mac camp-fire in Nova Scotia, and, comparing 
with our own familiar fable of Cinderella, see if the 
two are not alike in so many points as to make it 
easy to believe they had a common origin. 

In the heart of one of those vast forests that used 
to cover the Acadian land with billowy seas of 
verdure as boundless, seemingly, as the ocean itself, 
lay a large, long lake, at one end of which an Indian 
village of more than usual size had grown up It 
was a capital place for a settlement, because the 
lake abounded with fish, the surrounding forest 
with game, and near at hand were sunny glades 
and bits of open upon which sufficient corn, beans, 
and pumpkins could be raised for the needs of the 
inhabitants. So highly did these village folk value 
their good fortune that they would allow no other 
Indians to share it, and any attempt to settle near 
that lake meant the massacre or flight of the rash 
intruders. A little way from the village the lake 
shore rose up into a kind of eminence having a 
clump of trees upon its crown, and in the midst of 
this clamp stood a wigwam that had more interest 
for the maidens of the place than any other. They 
would often watch the smoke-wreaths curling up 
through the trees, and wish that in some mysterious 
way they could get into the interior of that wigwam 
without the occupants having any warning, and 
many times they would, quite by chance, you know, 
wander off in that direction, or along the beach 
below. where the owner's canoe would be drawn up 
when he was at home, looking out very eagerly 
and very hopefully from their brown eyes, but 
always returning from their quest disappointed. 

Now, what was the reason of their curious con- 
duct? Well, I'll tell you in a few words. In 
this wigwam, which was larger and finer than any 
in the village, lived a young chief named Tee-am 
(the Moose), who was not only very handsome and 
very rich, but who—most aggravatingly attractive 
quality of all—possessed the power ot making him- 
self invisible at will, so that he could be seen only 
by those to whom he was pleased to reveal himselt. 
Taking these three things into account, and adding 
a fourth, to wit, that Tee-am was generally under- 
stood to be meditating matrimony, and is it any 
wonder that the dusky lasses with seal-brown eyes 
and ebon locks took a particularly lively interest in 
the wigwam on the Point? 

As was very natural under the circumstances, 
the possessions, merits, and designs of Tee am 
formed the most important item of village gossip, 
especially as he had made it known that he would 
select his wife after so curious, not to say ungallant, 
a fashion ; for instead of his going a-wooing among 
the girls, he proposed that the girls should come 
a-wooing to him. Adorned in their bravest attire, 
and lvoking their very prettiest, the maidens were 
to present themselves before him, and the first 
one that could see him plainly enough to describe 
what he had on, he would marry. The way they 
went about it was as follows: They washed their 
faces, anointed their heads, bedecked themselves 
with their brightest ornaments, and then directed 
their steps to the wigwam of Tee-am, arranging it 
80 as to arrive there a little before the hour of the 
young chiefs return from his daily hunting foray. 
Tee-am's sister, who kept house for him, and of 
whom he was very fond, would receive them gra- 
ciously, and together they would go down to the 
shore to await the hunter's coming. Presently a 
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fine canoe would be seen gliding swiftly over the 
lake’s calm surface. Eagerly the maidens peer 
through the gathering shadows, but the canoe 
seems impelled by magic, for no human hand is 
visible. As it nears the shore the sister asks : 

“ Nemeeyok richigunum?” (Do you see my 
brother?) 

Every eye is strained in the direction of the 
canoe, and some over-eager maiden—imagination 
coming to the aid of desire—would perhaps pre- 
tend she could see its mysterious occupant. 

“ Coo-goo-way wisko-book-sich ?” (Of what is his 
carrying-strap made?) is then asked. 

This was a poser; but a lucky guess might possi- 
bly hit the mark; so the aspirant for the chief's 
hand would make answer that it was a piece of 
rawhide, or withe, or something else that had been 
known to be applied to such a use. 

„Oh, no!” the sister would reply, softly, but 
crushing out all hope. “Let us go home. You 
have not seen my brother.” 

And so they would go back to the wigwam, where, 
a little later, they would be tantalized by seeing the 
sister taking a load of game apparently from the 
air, and a pair of moccasins from feet that obsti- 
nately refused to be visible. Thus they were con- 
vinced that there was no deception, that Tee-am 
was really present, although they could not see him. 
One after another the village maidens had tried 
their luck “moose-hunting,” as they called it; 
but all had failed alike to catch even a glimpse of 
the provoking master of the wigwam on the Point. 

Matters had gone on in this unsatisfactory fashion 
for some time, and the fastidious Tee-am bid fair 
to be an old bachelor, when he was saved from so 
sad a fate in the way I shall now proceed to relate. 
Near the center of the village stood a large wig- 
wam, in which dwelt a widower who had three 
daughters, the eldest of whom was a tall, fine- 
looking girl, the second a medium-sized, rather 
plain girl, and the youngest a short, slight, delicate 
little creature, with a pretty, pleading face, who 
was despised by her big sister, and very cruelly 
treated by her because she seemed so weak and 
useless. In fact, poor Oo-chig-e-asque led a wretched 
life of it, for her sister, who was, of course, mistress 
of the tent, would lay far heavier tasks upon her 
than she could possibly perform, and then, if they 
were not done, would beat her most unmercifully, 
and sometimes even burn her with brands from the 
fire. When her father, who, to tell the truth, was 
but an indifferent sort of a parent, would find her 
covered with burns and bruises, and ask the mean- 
ing of it, the elder sister would reply that she had 
fallen into the fire, or tripped over a tree root, or 
something of that kind, and neither Uo-chig-e-asque 
nor the second sister dared contradict her, they 
were both so much afraid of her strong hands. So 
this shameful state of affairs continued until the 
poor girl’s condition was most pitiable; for her 
hair was singed off close to her head, her face and 
body scarred with burns and bruises, and her back 
bent with toil it was not strong enough to bear. 

Of course the two elder sisters had been among 
the candidates for Tee-am’s hand; and, proud as 
they were of their good looks and of their finery, 
both had failed utterly to see the mysterious chief. 
Their despised little sister knew of their going only 
too well, for her persecutor gave her a wicked beat- 
ing when she came home disappointed, by way of 
working off her ill humor. One day, when Oo-chig- 
e-asque was sitting alone in the wigwam weeping 
over her hard fate, the thought suddenly flashed 
into her mind—why should she not try her fortune 
at Moose-hunting’ It seemed absurd, of course, but 
it could hardly make things any worse; and, even 
though Tee-am would not think her worth marry- 
ing, he might, in some way not very clear to the 
poor girl’s troubled mind, shield her from her sister’s 
cruelty. 

Oo-chig-e-asque had no fine clothes to put on. 
A few beads given her by a compassionate squaw 
were her only ornaments. But this did not deter 
her. Gathering a quantity of birch-bark, she fash- 
ioned for herself an odd, misshapen gown that was 
ill-fitting enough to give even an Indian modiste 
en turn;’.an old pair of her father’s moccasins 
were soaked to soften them, and drawn over her 
bruised feet, and then, with a queer head-dress to 
hide her singed poll, and her scanty beads arranged 
to the best advantage, she set off quietly one after- 
noon toward the camp on the Point. Her big sis- 
ter, seeing the direction she was taking, screamed 
after her to come back, but she only hastened her 
steps forward. The people of the village stared 
rudely at her as she passed, and, divining her pur- 
pose, hooted derisively after her, but she kept 
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steadily on, and paid no heed to them. Her whole 
heart was in her enterprise, and she felt as though 
she would die rather than turn back. At length 
she reaches Tee-am’s lodge. Tee-am’s sister comes 
to the door, and receives her pleasantly. At the 
proper time she conducts her to the landing-place, 
where they await the hunter’s return, the sister 
soothing her visitor's throbbing pulse by gentle 
inquiries as to her life, and kindly sympathy for 
her woes. Just at dusk a canoe comes toward 
them, shooting swiftly over the water, and the sis- 
ter says: 

That's my brother’s canoe. Can you see him?“ 

“ Yes,” murmurs Oo-chig-e-asque, her heart beat- 
ing high with hope. 

„Of what, then, is his carrying-strap made? 

“ Munewan,” is the quick reply. “It is a piece 
of rainbow.” 

“Very good,” responds the sister, with a brill- 
iant smile. You have indeed seen my brother. 
Let us go home and prepare for him.” 

So they hasten back to the wigwam, Oo-chig-e- 
asque’s heart palpitating betwixt delight at her suc- 
cess and anxiety lest Tee am, when he found what 
an insignificant little creature she really was, might 
refuse to keep his promise to marry the girl who 
should first be able to see him. As soon as they 
reach the tent the sister proceeds to prepare her 
visitor for the nuptial ceremony, and the young 
girl gives herself unhesitatingly into her hands. The 
uncouth birch-bark dress is stripped off and flung 
into the fire, and a handsome robe, richly adorned 
with beads, takes its place. Pure spring water is 
brought, and as the kind sister dashes it over the 
girl’s face, and rubs the scarred features softly with 
her hands, lo! every scar and spot and blemish 
vanishes, and the face comes out fair and beautiful 
as it never was before. Realizing the wondrous 
change, the young girl utters an exclamation of de- 
Pett, then checks herself, and puts her hand to her 

ead 


„Ah!“ she says, sadly, “ Ihave no hair. Tee-am 
will despise me when he sees I have no hair.” 

„Never fear, little one,” the sister answers re- 
assuringly, and, passing her hands over the singed 
and frizzled hair, behold another marvel! for it 
springs out in richer profusion than ever before, 
and falls in long, thick tresses down the back of 
Oo-chiy-e-asque, now too happy to speak. Catching 
it up, the sister coils it deftly round the young girl’s 
head, and then, just as the toilet is complete, and, 
radiant with joy, hope, and beauty, Oo-chig-e-asque 
stands in the center of the lodge, Tee-am comes 
bounding in with his load of game. At sight of 
the charming girl before him he stops short, and 
looks inquiringly at his sister. Then the situation 
dawns upon him. 

“ Way-jool-koos” (We are discovered at last), he 
says, with a bright smile, taking the young girl’s hand. 

“Yes, brother, your wife has come at last,“ re- 
plies the sister, “ and is she not a beauty ?” 

So Tee-am and Oo-chig-e-asque were married, 
and, like the heroes and heroines of all true fairy 
tales, lived happily ever after. 


TWO TALKS WITH BOYS. 
I. 


By Jack TRUEMAN. 
HAVE a word for the boy who is about 


to enter business. You are about to 
launch your boat in new waters. The 
current is swift; sometimes it will be for, 
but ofttimes against, you. Always carry 
your mother near your heart. She loves you, she 
suffered for you as no one will. If doubt accompa- 
nies you in the commission of any act, think what 
she would say; would she approve? If you care 
for her, a little voice will speak, however far re- 
moved from those kind eyes you may be. If 
you love her as you should, you will then heed 
her commands and counsels, your skiff will always 
find calmer waters and less difficult to stem. A 
very trying time it is, to some unconsciously so, 
this transition period. A boy, with all of a boy’s 
fondness for play and harmless sport; a boy with 
a brain ready to receive the hundred impressions 
daily presented to it; a boy with no conception 
of the word responsibility, and but very little of 
duty—how can he but make mistakes at first? 
He cannot, but, oh! if he would only profit by these 
errors! Fewof us—I might almost say none—will 
receive the experiences of those who care for us. 
The child will not heed its mother’s warning, but 
the little hand must be placed in or near the fire 
for the lasting lesson to be taught. The boy scoffs 
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at his father’s caution against some small vice— 
smoking, perhaps—and, later in life, with weakened 
nerves or impaired digestion, he will say, “ Had I 
only listened to father!” The man, confident in his 
strength and the business experience of ten years, 
laughs at the advice of an old friend, risks and 
loses. So it is through life; and wise is he, and 
prosperous will he be, if the errors of the past are 
allowed to guide to future success. 

Let me illustrate the unconscious wrong an hon- 
est boy did his employer. 

It was in September, the height of the “busy 
season,” and a sixteen-year-old boy had obtained a 
position as assistant entry clerk, his duty being to 
aid in charging and shipping goods. But a week 
had he been at his post. Saturday came, and it 
was the first he had ever worked. It came to him 
like a shock, particularly as his “ nine,” for which 
he pitched, was to play a “crack” team from an 
adjoining town. Membership of this club he had 
not thought of giving up. After dinner his em- 
ployer was told of his desire to leave work about 
two o'clock. “ Well, my boy, there are those bills 
to be charged.” He hadn’t thought of them, and 
his heart sank. His club would be beaten, and all 
on account of his absence ; so he mustered up cour- 
age. But, sir, I promised the boys I'd be there, 
and they Il be beaten sure if I don’t pitch.” The 
response came quickly: “ You can go, but don’t 
let it occur again.” 

That night at supper, flushed with victory—for 
they had won a close game—this boy told his father 
of the conversation and the result, adding, He's 
a bully man, father!” After a few moments’ 
thought this wise and sometimes severe parent said : 
„My son, had I a clerk in your position who made 
such a request, involving leaving work undone he 
was paid to perform, I should have told him to get 
out and take up base-ball as a means of livelihood. 
You are paid $6 for a week’s work, and before the 
first week is finished you shirk yourduty. Leave 
your elub or abandon your position at once.” 

The boy thought his father harsh, but he was only 
just, and when, on Monday morning, he learned 
that this bully ” employer had taken his place and 
done what he had left undone, the implied and 
merited rebuke cut him. Manfully he apologized 
for his“ shortsightedness,” and never again in the 
many following years did he allow any personal 
preference to interfere with his plain duty. Wher- 
ever neglect is, trouble will follow shortly. 

A boy surely has some preference, and most posi- 
tively, though but sixteen, has developed decided 
characteristics, which exerted in one direction would 
be of greater use than if in another. 

I have known boys possessed of good conversa- 
tional powers, pleasing address, boys who had the 
happy faculty of making friends everywhere, forced 
by thoughtless parents or guardians to labor behind 
a desk, displacing some one, possibly, whose quali- 
ties peculiarly fitted him for just this work, and 
who would have made a success where the other 
failed, because he was intended for a salesman. I 
say failed, for there is no half-way ground. If one 
does not advance, he fails. 


WHEN TO BEGIN. 


T is never too early to begin to learn to 
be polite. I know a little girl, who is 
only twelve years old now, who for at 
least five years has written a letter ac- 
knowledging any courtesy received that 

she could not acknowledge by voice. She always 

answers all letters within a reasonable time; every 
little gift, no matter how small, is acknowledged at 
once, and this has become such a habit that if 


anything prevents her writing it distresses her 


greatly. Being polite is as much of a habit as 
is cleaning her nails or brushing her teeth. No oae 
will ever hear that little girl, when she grows to be 
a woman, say that she had no time to write a letter 
if it is impolite to neglect writing it. No one will 
ever hear her say that she has no time to return a 
eall, or acknowledge any social attention. She will 
make time, for she will feel that it is as much a part 
of her duty to acknowledge and return social atten- 
tions as it is to keep her house clean, or care for her 
children, or do any of the things that our mothers 
have to do. 

One of the pleasant things said of the late Presi- 
dent Arthur is this, told by a famous photographer 
in an article in a popular paper, in giving his expe- 
rience in his profession with Presidents of the 
United States : 

“ General Arthur, when President of the United 
States, made several appointments to come to my 
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studio for a sitting. He was a busy man, but I 
never knew one who paid so much attention to the 
details of life as did he. He was serupulous in his 
dress, and even in the manner of making an ap- 
pointment; when he found that he could not give me 
the hour mentioned, he wrote me a courteous note 
with his own hand, said he was obliged to leave the 
city on business but would return soon, and, when he 
did so, weuld at once come to my studio. 

shall expect you to remind me of this prom- 
Ae, he said in a postscript,‘for you know I am 
busy and may forget.’ 

“Tt was not necessary to do this, for in a few 
days he called, gave two or three sittings, and I 
made some of the most satisfactory pictures of him 
that he ever had. He was as dignified and as easy 
under the fire of the camera as he would have been 
in a quiet party in his own home. He was very 
much interested in the work of photography, and 
how the impression was produced on the plate. 
Upon my invitation he went into the dark room 
with me and saw his picture developed. When the 
pictures were finished I sent them to him, and was 
astonished a day or two afterwards to receive a call 
from him in person to thank me for the work. 
After that he ordered many photographs, and of 
all the public men I have met he more than any 
other impressed me with his ease of manner and 
courtliness. 

Surely if any person were justified in excusing 
himself from these exacting courtesies it would be 
the President of this country ; and if he could find 
time to be polite, no one is so pressed that he could 
not if he wished. 

Most of us think that it is not important, and 
through negligence lose many pleasant and helpful 
friends; and we can never begin too young to make 
friends, or to learn how to keep them, or to show 
our gratitude for attentions received, no matter how 
trivial. 


A NEW LIGHTHOUSE. 


HERE is always something romantic 
about a lig thouse. It suggests the 
possibility of doing great things—res- 
cuing boat-loads of people from sink 
ing ships, or sending the flashing light 
out over the raging waters just in time to save a val- 
uable ship from destruction that is fast coming 
on the breakers. I am really afraid there are 
some boys and girls who think that there would be 
many more days of freedom if only they lived in a 
lighthouse; so many days when they could not go 
to school because of storms, for lighthouses are 
usually at very isolated points of land, and many 
are on islands where the only means of communica- 
tion with land is by boat. 

I wonder if any of you have noticed in the 
Sound, not far from the great city of New York, 
a lighthouse built on a rocky island, so small that 
there is not two feet of land around the outer edge 
of the house. You know as soon as you see it that 
a family lives there. At two of the windows plants 
are growing, and blooming just as gayly as though 
they had an acre lot to grow in, instead of a narrow 
window box. A canary in a cage hops about as 
lively as if he lived in a mansion in the woods, and 
the children’s aprons and stockings tell the travelers 
on the steamers that children live in this house 
without any door-yard, front or back. No doubt 
these children escape going to school, but doubtless 
they would exchange homes with almost any boy or 
girl who had a good yard for games and the oppor- 
tunity for companionship with other children. 

Down at Cape Henry there is a lighthouse sur- 
rounded by quite a little village. The lighthouse is 
a tall tower standing by itself. The keeper’s 
house, a pretty two-story house, with piazza back 
and front, stands back a little, sheltered somewhat 
from the sweep of the wind. 

In one of the upper windows is a funnel-shaped 
projection, which we were told is the keeper's 
telescope, so powerful that he can look miles out to 
sea. ‘The building for the fog-horn is close at hand— 
a stumpy imitation of an Egyptian pyramid. A 
life-saving station is established here, and the 
captain and men have houses close to the station. 
So you see here is established a community all of 
whom are directly interested in storms at sea; in 
the saving of life and property. The bulletin of 
the clouds, the direction of the wind, and the state 
of the tide, with the condition of the atmosphere, 
are the most important matters in the world to 
these people. If you could put on that wonder- 
ful helmet which the god Thor struggled to obtain, 
and render yourself invisible, I have no doubt 
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you would find that the principal topic of conversa- 
tion among the men, women, and children is the 
prospect of storms at sea, the prospect of fog, the 
state of the tide and wind, about the light in the 
tower and the boats at the station, ropes and 
tackle; that even the little children are full of 
thoughts of these things. There is no mystery 
about how a house is built in such a place as this, 
for though the soil is a white sand for many feet 
beneath the surface, it offers the opportunity to 
build on a rock foundation; the houses stand so 
far back that the waves in the most severe storms 
could not reach them, and the thick pine woods back 
of the houses protect them from the west; these 
woods make a delightfully sheltered playground 
for the children, who are perhaps to be envied in 
the healthy playground that has both sea and land 
pleasures. The daughter of one of the life-saving 
station men is the school-teacher. The lives of 
these children are very different from that of most 
children of lighthouse keepers or life-saving sta- 
tion men. A few miles down the coast three little 
children live in a very small house standing in the 
edge of the woods just back of the life-saving sta- 
tion. There is neither church nor schoolhouse, 
nor neighbor nearer than four miles. As they 
came to the door of their homes and looked out at 
the strangers at the station, they reminded us of 
squirrels who were suddenly startled in the woods. 
They seemed to stand with one foot up, ready to 
run if any one approached them. Further down 
the coast, at Cape Hatteras, is a lighthouse that 
will be as famous as the Eddystone lighthouse that 
has long been the pride of English engineers. The 
coast along Cape Hatteras is one of the most 
dangerous parts of the Atlanticseaboard. The cur- 
rents of water and the winds and storms make con- 
stant changes of shoals and shore that compel 
watchful surveying by coast-line and marine survey- 
ors. These changes are reported and published for 
the information of navigators and shippers. 

It has been felt for a long time that the outer 
shoals off Hatteras should be marked by a light- 
house. So many difficulties were in the way, so 
many problems that required the best engineering 
knowledge and skill to solve, and the cost of build- 
ing was so great, that no definite steps were taken 
until recently to build a lighthouse at this point. 
At last Congress made an appropriation of $500,000, 
and the Lighthouse Board advertised for proposals 
and for plans. A firm in Jersey City offered to 
build the lighthouse for $485,000, and to them the 
contract has been given. The Government allows 
the contractor to make surveys over one square 
mile and decide within that area where the light- 
house shall stand. Then the real work begins. 
The foundation must be solidly laid. The con- 
tractors’ plans were outlined in the New York 
“Sun” recently. It said: 

„The contractors propose to sink the foundation 
one hundred feet below the bed of the shoal, as in- 
dicated on the plan furnished by the Lighthouse 
Board, if the material in the way of the foundation 
is such that they can remove it by dredging. If it 
isn’t, they will resort to the use of compressed air 
in order to remove it, and will sink the caisson 
eighty feet below the low-water line, unless rock 
is encountered before that depth is reached. In 
that case they will quarry away the rock sufficiently 
so as to give the foundation a firm bed on the rock. 
The foundation is to consist of an iron caisson 
filled solidly with cement concrete. Some seven- 
teen thousand tons will be used.” 

This, some of you may remember, was the plan 
followed in laying the foundation of the Brooklyn 
Bridge piers. This caisson is to be built of cast- 
iron and wrought-steel plates. Steel cylinders of 
nine feet diameter that are water-tight compart- 
ments, through which the dredging is done, will be 
within the caisson. When a foundation on which 
the caisson can rest is reached, the caisson will be 
filled with the cement, and on this the cast-iron 
foundation is built, till it appears above the water 
and grows into the graceful tower, built of cast-iron 
plates, which is the lighthouse. No room for child 
life here; only brave men will live here to watch 
the signs of storms at sea, and flash cut the signal 
light of danger. 


Doubtless you have often heard the expression, 
„Stupid as a donkey.” The donkeys in some of 
the mines through which electrical wires have been 
run have learned that they are dangerous, and in 
going through the mines show a marked intelli- 
gence in avoiding the wires, thus proving that a 
donkey possesses caution, if not any higher mental 
quality. 
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A BLACK BOY’S DECISION. 


ILL who have read the accounts of the 
last expedition under Stanley into Africa 


77 N have read of his black boy servant Said, 
4 * \) who is most devoted to Mr. Stanley. It 


is said that Said divides the attention of 
ple when he is with Mr. Stanley in public. 
aid remarked the other day about damned nig- 
gers.” A gentleman present remonstrated with 
him, saying, “ You should not make such remarks 
in the presence of ladies.” Said answered promptly : 
“Then I will not say them at all ; for what ought 
not to be said before ladies should not be said be- 
fore gentlemen ;” which proves that Said is a gen- 
tleman at heart, from whom many boys and men 
might well learn a lesson. 


As the girl graduate will have to suffer from un- 
reasonable criticism, so she will often suffer from ex- 
aggerated expectations. It will be assumed, because 
she has spent four years out of her twenty years of life 
—more or less—at a college, that she will be in all 
respects a pattern being as to knowledge, temper, 
dress, demeanor, and grammar. But why should the 
four years be expected to count for so much and the 

revious sixteen years count for nothing? Boys retain 
or life the impress of their childish associations ; the 
refinement or coarseness, the knowledge or ignorance, 
of their early homes will be a source of hating influence. 
College does something to equalize, but it cannot do 
everything. One may hear, not merely the recent 
graduates, but the professors who train them, using 
inelegancies of speech or pronunciation which have 
clung round them all their lives, the bequest of child- 
ish associations. Granting that girls are several degrees 
— in observation and adaptation, yet the same 
ing will be true of them. And so in point of charac- 
ter.—[T. W. Higginson, in “ Harper’s Bazar.” 


UncLeE PRTrRRS DESK. 


HE SAYS A WORD FOR HIMSELF. 


T was something of a surprise to me to 
see in last week’s Christian Union the 
long introduction with which the edit- 
ors presented me to you—particularly 
the portrait. That’s a very unconven- 
tional portrait; it looks to me as if my nephew 
Ted had caught me with his detective camera; and 
although it does me full justice, I feel a little sorry 
about it. You see, the fact is Aunt Rebecca is a 
little mortified about my position. When I asked 
her if she liked the portrait, she said, with some 
hesitation : 

Tees; it is good, no doubt. But how are you 
going to explain it to the young people ?” 

„What do you mean? I asked. 

“ Why, the editors announce that, among other 
things, you are going to be ready to help them 
about their manners. 

“ Well?” I observed, still a little puzzled. 

And yet you are sitting sideways on your chair, 
with your elbow hooked over the back.” 

That made it clear to me, and I think Aunt 
Rebecea’s point of order is a good one. No one 
admires the ease of manner that a polished gentle- 
man always possesses more than I, and yet no one 
condemns more heartily all unnecessary stiffness, 
primness, and formality. But I am sure that now- 
adays we men, young and old, are not careful 
enough of our positions in sitting and standing, 
especially before ladies. It is so easy to nurse 
one’s foot on one’s knee, so easy to thrust hands in 
pockets, so easy to hook an elbow over the back of 
a chair, or to slide down into the chair and stretch 
the feet away out in front. But all these things 
are bad. A “dude” is contemptible; a polished, 
well-bred gentleman or gentlewoman is always ad- 
mirable. Little politenesses go a long way toward 
subduing selfishness—and . selfishness is one of the 
tougbest, longest-lived besetting sins that we have 
to deal with. Does anybody agree with me? 
Why not have a short symposium on Manners? 1 
wish somebody—some young body—would write 
me a letter about Manners. 

Before I stop I want to repeat what the editors 
said last week. 

I shall gladly undertake to answer any reasona- 
ble question that any young reader may put to me 
concerning anything that interests him or her— 
questions of principle or fact, questions concerning 
morals or manners, sport or business, art, science, 
or education. You will often puzzle me, I know. 
But when Im puzzled I shall go to the very best 
source of information that can be found in this 
great city. Just try me. Remember to give your 
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name and address, to inclose a stamp if you want a 
personal reply, and to address your letters thus: 


“The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, 
or Unele Peter. New York. 


Dear Uncle Peter : 
Can you suggest anything new in way of a game to 


amuse a party of young people at an evening gathering ? 
‘ A. F. L., Nokomis, L. I. 


I joined in a game the other evening with a jolly 
party of young people that seems to me a capital 
amusement for everybody, from grandfather down. 
It is called Observation.” One of the ladies came 
into the room with a good-sized tray, which she 
placed in the middle of a large round table. On 
the tray was a collection of objects hidden by a 
napkin. We knew that something was under the 
napkin, because it was pushed up into little hillocks 
and depressed into little valleys. We all sat 
around, each one armed with a pencil and sheet of 
paper. At a given signal the lady removed the 
napkin and exposed the contents of the tray to 
view while she counted ten Then she hid the 
tray again with the napkin. While she counted 
ten we were all struggling to get into our minds 
what was on the tray, and when the napkin was re- 
placed we wrote down on paper what we observed. 
These fifteen objects were on the tray: a toy fan, 
a cracker, a ball of floss, a pair of scissors, a but- 
ton-hook, a little bottle of brown stuff (smelling 
salts, we learned afterward) with a red cork, a 
Japanese lamp-mat, a marshmallow, a nail-brush, a 
glass vinaigrette with tea-leaves in it, a Japanese 
box, a pen-wiper, a ball of brown worsted, a thimble, 
and a little match-safe. Some of us only caught 
two or three of the objects, and the winner man- 
aged to observe only the first seven. Observa- 
tion” is not only amusing, but it is good training 
for the eye. Robert Houdin, the famous magician, 
trained his son in some such way as this, so that he 
could pass rapidly through a room and afterwards 
accurately describe the furniture, pictures, and brie- 
a-brac which it contained. 


Dear Uncle Peter: 

I want to engage in some trade or profession which 
can be learned witheut tuition. Do you know of any 
such employment? I had some thought of becomin 
atrained nurse. I believe you get $8 or 310 a mont 
while learning after the first month, but I have been in- 
fluenced by friends who are learning the profession more 
than by the voluntary desire to become a nurse. I am 
at present in a country village in Pennsylvania, and am 
earning 810 a month. Formerly I was a district school- 
teacher earning 830 a month, but through poor health 
and weak eyes was forced to give it up. I must choose 
some occupation that will not be confining to the eyes. 
My parents need help from my earnings. Can are 
advise me ? S. N. M. 


This is a hard problem. Given a young woman 
with no money, with poor health, weak eyes, and 
little experience, and what can she do to earn 
her living? She can't teach; she suggests nurs- 
ing, but there is no work that so imperatively 
demands good health and a strong constitution. 
She might be an agent for some light house- 
held article, or, were she willing, might enter 
a factory where the work was light and there 
was a chance of advance and better pay. But 
there is an element of false pride in modern 
society that would make difficult not only this but 
also the one perfect solution of the problem, namely, 
housework. If fond of children and willing to 
learn, she could become that rara avis, an excellent 
nurse, and command high wages; or if she would 
perfect herself as a cook, she need never lack work 
at her own price. 

Besides these there are only two other kinds of 
work where she would be paid while learning— 
dressmaking and millinery. Weak eyes forbid the 
first, but the second is not so trying to the eyes, and, 
if she have taste, she could always get work. More- 
over, this could be learned in the country, where she 
is, and where she could live very cheaply until 
worth enough to get good pay. Then, after a few 
months’ work with a city milliner, which would give 
her “style,” she could go back to her home and 
begin an independent business with every chance 
of success. 

But my most earnest advice is, Do not come to the 
city ; stay where you can live cheaply, and where 
you bave friends interested to help you. Though 
this advice may be unpalatable, all will agree with it 
who have seen the hard struggle for existence en- 
dured by lonely women in the city. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
GETHSEMANE’ 


By THE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


EVERENTLY, as with unsandled feet 

and uncovered head, we approach the 
most sacred spot on earth; the most 
sacred scene in human history. For 
= —) what epoch in the individual’s history is 
more sublimely and solemnly sacred than the hour 
when a soul, made solitary by its sorrow, cut off, by 
the bitterness of a grief which no other heart can 
comprehend, from all human fellowship, wrestles 
alone in the darkness with the invisible foe, and 
finds its succor and its strength in the sweet and 
strange surprise which comes in the morning's rev- 
elation; when it learns that the dark-robed angel 
of sorrow and of dread was God's messenger bring- 
ing the best but least comprehended gift of his love, 
the gift of love’s travail? What more sublimely 
and solemnly sacred epoch in human history than 
that in which the Son of God, bearing not only the 
burdens of his own sorrowful life, not only the 
burdens of his disciples and his heart-broken mother, 
but the burdens of a sin-burdened and sorrow- 
stricken world of humanity, wrestles with the name- 
less implacable enemy, and vanquishes him by rec- 
ognizing in him God’s messenger and surrendering 
himself to the coming sorrow because it is his 
Father’s will? The nearest and truest of Christ’s 
friends remain apart from him at this hour. It is 
not strange that we cannot come near. No one can 
hope to interpret Christ's Gethsemane; no one can 
hope by analysis to comprehend it. All we can 
hope to do is, by the light which this experience of 
our Lord and Master throws on life, to read more 
truly and interpret more perfectly our own Geth- 
semane. 

No imaginary anguish was this, undergone as an 
example for us; no conflict between two wills—a 
divine and a human. Such ecclesiastical refine- 
ments, surviving from the scholasticism of the Mid- 
dle Ages, are far from the pathetic simplicity of the 
Gospel narrative. We see this divine man going 
down into the valley of the shadow of death, as we 
also in our pilgrimage have to go down into this 
same valley; beset by the same dread, tormented 
by the same doubts, darkened by the same terrible 
distress and questionings. Only thus can we con- 
ceive the agony in the garden; only thus can we 
draw any inspiration of hope from it to sustain us 
in our own hours of lesser agony. 

Jesus was in the prime of manhood ; life was just 
opening for him; his soul was eager in his work 
and conscious of rare capacity to perform it; and 
death hovered over him with dart in hand to 
strike him down. Life was as dear to him as it 
ever is to us, and from life with all its possibili- 
ties he must go through a doorway beset by innu- 
merable unnatural horrors. His prophetic vision 
saw the cruelty, the shame, the physical torment, 
the spiritual tortures of the Passion close at hand. 
To his own anguish was added that of others vicari- 
ously borne: his mother’s grief, his disciples’ dejec- 
tion and desertion, the doom of his loved country, 
which he had vainly striven to avert, and the 
future perils, conflicts, and defeats of his church. 
Beyond all this there might have been some dim 
vision of a final millennial glory. But if we may 
judge anything of his experience from our own, in 
such an hour as this the darkness of the immediate 
present obscured, if it did not utterly hide, the 
glories of the remote future. To all this was added 
the torment inflicted by unloving hearts—the kiss 
of Judas, the denial of Peter, the desertion by the 
disciples, the cry of “Crucify him!” from the 
people whom he loved, and died to save, and to all 
this a prophetic anticipation of future betrayals, 
denials, crucifixions, through long ages yet to come. 
Add to this the questioning whether he were right 
in yielding himself to such a seemingly useless sac- 
rifice. He laid down his own life—no man took it 
from him. He might easily have escaped ; not yet 
had the glimmering torches of the soldiers begun to 
shine through the foliage of the trees; not yet had 
their tramp been heard through the silent streets 
of the sleeping city, nor down the declivity which 
led to the valley of the Kidron. Fly, sufferer, fly 
—why not’—and wait a better time to do the 
work of saving the debased nation from its impend- 
ing fate. Such an hour of human pain and weak- 
ness is the tempter's opportunity. Then, if ever, 
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he comes with whispered suggestions of God’s in- 
difference or malevolence, or with whispered doubts 
whether there be a God at all, and the heavens 
seem brass above us, and prayer brings no response. 

Such are some of the elements that enter into our 
own hours of spiritual agony. Into his entered 
another element which the Scriptures only dimly 
suggest, but which our spiritual experience cannot 
interpret ; into this hour was concentrated the bur- 
den of the world’s sin and the remorse which be- 
longed to other hearts. To see as in the revelation 
of an instantaneous vision the dark deeds and 
darker thoughts of generations past and generations 
yet to come; to turn from the setting sun of the 
past to the rising sun of the future, and alike in 
the night and in the morning horizon of history see 
written only the deep damnation of a lost world ; 
and then to feel the dark pall of this accursed load 
settling strangely down upon the soul—a soul whose 
divine purity trembled with unutterable horror at 
the lightest thought of sin—this, infinitely more 
than human experience, is incapable of any other 
interpretation than that which it receives from the 
superhuman agony of him who for our sakes en- 
dured it. 

It was not a sign of human weakness that in 
such an hour as this Christ sought for human sym- 
pathy; this desire for fellowship in hours of dark- 
ness and of sorrow is one of the desires of love, and 
is strongest in the hearts in which love is the rich- 
est. It wasstronginhim. Thrice he rose from his 
knees and went to see if the three friends who had 
witnessed his glory on the Mount cf Transfiguration 
were watching with him and praying with him in the 
hour of his wrestling with Satan and with death ; 
and they were sleeping. Strange! and yet is it not 
always so? Does not every heart know its own 
bitterness ? Does not every soul know its own bur- 
den? It is only the lighter sorrows that we easily 
share with others. What wife does not know some 
interior griefs which her husband cannot help her 
bear, no matter how strong and how loving he may 
be? What husband does not carry in his heart 
some cares and anxieties which he cannot, if he 
would, disclose to the wife at his side? Who has 
not sometimes lain awake, keeping back the tears, 
fighting down the fears, chaining and holding back 
the devouring doubts, while all else in the house 
—mother, father, child, friend—were quietly, se- 
renely sleeping? We will take all the help we 
ean from human hearts that love us, but after we 
have taken all that they can give there must still be 
hours when they will sleep while we wait and 
watch and wrestle. 

How long Christ’s wrestling continued the disci- 
ples do not tell us, and perhaps did not even know. 
Sometimes with us the life is well-nigh spent before 
we learn the truth which Christ learned in that 
midnight hour, making him strong through suffer- 
ing that he might strengthen us: the truth that 
sorrow also comes from God ; the truth that the cup 
which Pilate and Caiaphas and Herod may join 
together in mingling and presenting is “the cup 
which my Father giveth me;” the truth that sor- 
row springs not out of the ground, but is God’s 
messenger of grace either to sanctify us or to ordain 
us that we may sanctify others. How long a break 
there was between the beginning and the consum- 
mation of Christ’s prayer we do not know. Months 
and years sometimes intervene in our own praying 
before, from the cry, If it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me,” we are able to rise into the prayer, 
* Not my will, but thine, be done.” This is not the 


spirit of mere submission, yielding to the inevitable. 


Even now Christ could have asked his Father for 
twelve legions of angels, and they would have been 
given him, and the feeble forces who came to arrest 
him would have been scattered as chaff before the 
wind. Nay, he had but to summon the Galileans 
in Jerusalem, who within the week had received him 
with hosannas, and a mob to rescue would have re- 
sponded which no temple police could have with- 
stood. But now he no longer desired that the cup 
should pass from him. A higher and holier desire 
filled his heart—a desire for strength to do and bear 
what his Father willed. O God, in my trial hour, 
let not my will be done; i know not what is right; 
I am not strong to do the right: God is m 
wisdom, he knows; God is my strength, he 

give me power: let thy will be done in me, for me, 
by me!” This was the victory of his Gethsemane ; 
this is the victory of ours; the only victory with 
which we should ever be content to end the strug- 
gle. This victory once won, never can be lost 
again. In all the terrible experiences of the Pas- 
sion, Christ never wavered, hesitated, faltered, or 
showed signs of fear. He not only endured the 
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cross, but despised the shame. Blessed is he who, 
following Christ into Gethsemane, follows him out of 
it by the same door: the door of a supreme consecra- 
tion to his Father’s will; the door of a prayer 
which seeks not to change the divine will to the 
human, bat the human will to the will divine; a 
spirit of prayer which ushers the soul out of the 
darkness of dread and doubt into the glorious ex- 
perience of him who rejoices in tribulation, know- 


ing that tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience a hope that can Lever 


make ashamed. 

Only life can interpret life; but perhaps these 
words may help to evoke in some hearts an expe- 
rience which will enable them better to appre- 
ciate what we can never fully understand, this 
mystic story of Christ’s battle and Christ’s victory. 


QUESTIONS. 


Where was the Mount of Olives ? 

Why did he withdraw from his disciples ? 

What lessons respecting prayer may we draw from 
Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane ? 

What signification is there in the sweat as it were 
great drops of blood ? 

What references elsewhere in Scripture to this agony 
in Gethsemane ? 

Compare the account here of the arrest with the ac- 
counts in the other Gospels. And note the differ- 
ences. 

Was this arrest legal? If not, why did not Christ 
allow the disciples to resist ? 


PRAYER. 

To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
iE recent utterances of Dr. Abbott on 
4 =| the subject of prayer, in the columns of 

8 The Christian Union, voiced my own pro- 
. 0 found convictions to such a degree that I 
———— am moved to write a few special words. 
Particularly true and peculiarly important, it seems 
to me, is Dr. Abbott’s account of our relationship 
to God as analogous to that of our relationship to 
our fellow-men ; and peculie ly timely are his sug- 
gestions as to God's being unchangeable in his 
moral qualities rather than in his modes of action. 

The writer of this believes that, as God is incom- 
parably the greatest fa in the universe, prayer is 
incomparably the greatest force at the disposal of 
human beings. What shall we name as the highest 
attribute of human nature, if it be not this—the 
capacity for companionship? As between man and 
the brute creation, nothing marks him as incom- 

— the greater so much as the amazing har- 

onies in which he lives; the deep, profound, vital 
relationships into which he is born. A man’s af- 
fections are the best part of him, many times over. 

The fact that we can communicate with each 
other in ways in which we cannot apparently com- 
municate with God, through the voice and that 
most wonderful evolution of the ages, articulate 
speech, signifies nothing; the rather, I should say, 
perhaps, that if we talk to God orally, as some are 
in the habit of doing, it signifies nothing that he 
does not answer us through the same vehicle of 
speech. It is inconceivable that the Deity should 
not himself be a sentient being, and, as a sentient 
being, should not himself be in touch, so to speak, 
with his own children. It is a thousand pities that 
our conceptions of God are apt to be vague and to 
put him far away from us. I have sometimes even 
been inclined to regret that the Lord’s Prayer be- 
gins with the expression, “ Our Father, who art in 
heaven,” for that expression seems to put God up 
in the skies and away from us. He is near at 
hand ; his creative power is all about us, in the oxy- 
gen of the air, in the chemistry of the growing 
plant, in the vital spark which chemistry teaches us 
is in the quartz pebble at our feet. All the last 
disclosures of science teach us that fast and quick 
the flows of electric life are passing from each par- 
ticle into its neighbor and back again. There is no 
real deadness ; there is no real inertia. In a sense, 
everything is alive. And out of all this vast out- 
reaching universe of sentient life, orbs Himself into 
a definite soul and personality the Deity. To say 
that he is indifferent to us is to rob him of his 
crowning attribute, that of affection. To say he 
does not hear us when we pray is to put him on a 
lower plane of intelligence than are the men and 
women with whom we are in daily contact. 

If it be said, as against all this, that I am merely 
stating, not proving, what I affirm, I answer that all 
I profess to do is to voice what have become to me 
the most steady, firm, enduring convictions of my 
life. But if some one says, “I cannot accept these 
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ideas as to prayer, because time and again I have 
prayed and my prayers have not been answered, the 
reply must be somewhat different. For we cannot 
set one man’s experience and conditions over against 
those of some one else, and say, “I am right and 
you are wrong.” What Iam moved to say in re- 
ply is that at least I am more and more satisfied of 
this: prayers are answered vastly more often than 
the majority of men realize. Men pray, and when 
the answer comes, forget that they have prayed— 
forget to acknowledge to God his answer to the 
prayer—forget to thank him. As Dr. Abbott has 
very truthfully pointed out, it may be impossible, in 
the very nature of things, at all times, for a given 
prayer to be answered ; but the fact that all prayers 
are not answered is no sufficient evidence that 
a great many are not. And most certainly it is 
true that if men would form the habit of recogniz- 
ing more constantly the divine agency when their 
prayers are answered, they would find their faith 
amazingly quickened. 

Another reason why men do not believe prayers 
are answered, I believe to be the circumstance that so 
largely we pray only to God when we want something. 
How do we ourselves feel toward the person who 
never approaches us except when he wants something 
in the way of a gift or favor; who values our friend- 
ship simply in so far as it is fruitful to him of ben- 
efits? Our prevailing feeling toward such a man 
or woman is scornful, except as we make it a mat- 
ter of principle to mitigate our scorn with charity. 
And what shall we suppose is the character of the 
Divine emotion toward us when we forever beg of 
the Lord, and so seldom go to him with heartfelt 
tributes of thanksgiving’? In no respect is the grand- 
eur of the Old Testament more marked than in 
that it contains so many and many an outpouring 
of thanksgiving to God. High, sublime strains of 
triumphant gratitude are those great psalms of 
praise, inculeating great lessons of the true spirit 
of life and worship. Did we more definitely and 
more generously thank God in our moments of hap- 
piness, we should trust him far more completely in 
our moments of unhappiness. 

Every age has its own struggles, privations, hard- 
ships. We rightfully and naturally dwell on our 
comforts as compared with those of our ancestors and 
predecessors ; and certainly it is true in many ways, 
human life has to-day new and peculiar pleasures 
of its own. No less is it true, however, that never 
were men and women called on to exercise a greater 
heroism than to-day. For the effect of human life, 
as we lead it in America at least, is to draw fear- 
fully on the central vital force; to minify nervous 
strength ; to induce low conditions in which, if we 
be not on our guard, we shall have, far more often 
than we wish, as our companion in life, giant de- 
spair—the inevitable despair that arises from an 
impoverished, dragged-out, low condition of the 
body and brain. Now, the antidote for all this 
should be, by good rights, this most subtle and yet 
most powerful of all agencies, abiding deeply and in 
the very innermost recesses of our heart, a living 
faith in God; a sense of his nearness to us; a quiet 
and tranquilizing sense of the reality not only of 
his personality but of his sympathy. The prayer 
offered out of a trust like this has a fruitful power 
to rejuvenate and quicken us into fresh life and 
courage and hope simply wonderful. It will turn 
darkness into daylight.- It will not simply relieve 
the despairing mood, but it will convert it into the 
triumphant mood—the very mood in which life 


seems so tuneful and bright one wants to sing for 


joy. God comes to a man, at moments like this, as 
a sudden fresh breeze strengthens and reanimates 
one in all the enervating dejection of midsummer 
heat. He enables him to rise above disap- 
pointment. The silent influences are these that 
work deeply, in the interior core and heart of nature. 
And a man’s faith, as it is a silent, unseen thing 
—if you please, a sentiment—yet may become, 
and does become, an all-powerful element; mighty 
to strengthen him; working most mightily in just 
exactly those exigencies, those lowest, most de- 
spondent moments, when he feels the most helpless. 
And it does all this because it is the medium by 
and through which God can reach him and charge 
him with new power. 

The world wants, as it never wanted before, 
to have go into the very innermost recesses of its 
heart and life the cheering, tonie sunshine, the glad 
encouragement, of the preacher who has sounded to 
the depths human experience, and run round all 
the circuit of the human thought of to-day, and 
who, at the end of it all, stands and exhorts his fel- 
low-men to “ taste and see that the Lord is good.” 

M. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.“ 
OUR SAVIOUR’S FOREIGN TOUR. 
MISSIONARY MEETING. SYRIA. 
(Matt. xv., 21-28.) 
OST commentators see in this incident a 
propheey and symbol of the extension of 
‘| the privileges of the Gospel to the Gen- 
A tiles. This woman was one of the last 
— who could expect to receive help from a 
Jewish teacher or miracle-worker : by faith a Gentile, 
by race a descendant of a people whom the Jews were 
commanded to exterminate on taking possession of 
the promised land—a people, also, that had carried 
the vices of heathenism into Israel, thus hastening 
her downfall. The woman of Samaria wondered at 
the graciousness of Jesus; but this woman's need 
was so great that no thought but the hope of relief 
had any power over her. And so she came to the 
feet of the Healer and presented her plea, not for 
herself, but for the sake of the daughter she loved ; 
but she makes her daughter's need her own, and 
prays, “Have mercy on me! Like Jacob, she will 
not let him go except she receives the blessing. 
Whatever opinion we may hold as to the reason of 
the Saviour’s treatment of her, the humble persist- 
ence with which she pleads, the final granting of 
her petition, and our Lord’s commendation of her 
faith, all go to prove the prevailing power of earnest, 
heartfelt prayer; while other incidents of Scripture, 
together with the promises, also prove that prayer, 
as Phillips Brooks says, “is not the conquering of 
God’s reluctance, but the taking hold of God’s will- 
ingness. 

From the story of this miracle we learn that the 
blessings of salvation are not withheld from any 
nation; that no soul is so far removed from good 
that it cannot come to Jesus in its need; that all 
the blessings we long for are in the keeping of the 
all-wise and all-loving One, who has said, “ Ask, 
and ye shall receive; that withholding does not 
imply unwillingness to grant, for our present and 
future welfare and the interests of others are never 
separated in the will of God; that we must make 
the need of others our own need, so that it shall be 
the asking of a personal favor when we pray for 
their salvation. 

We are often urged to come to God as children 
to a father, and this is indeed our blessed privilege; 
but if we have wandered away from the home 
shelter, if our ungirded robes are soiled from trail- 
ing in the dust of the world, what then? Though 
unworthy to be called children, there is still a por- 
tion for which we may ask. The Episcopal Church 
has embodied this thought in a prayer at the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion: “ We are not 
worthy so much as to gather up the crumbs under 
thy table.” Coming thus, as we are forced to come 
so often, we receive, not a servant's but a loved 
child’s welcome, the best robe, and the feast. 

The duty of all earnest Christian workers in 
reference to this field cannot be better expressed 
than in these words from a letter dated January 2, 
1890, from the Syria Mission at Beirut to the 
American Bible Society: Ye who stretch your 
hands so far and so full of blessings to your fellow- 
men, cease not also to stretch your hands upward 
to God in supplication that he may open more 
widely the doors for the entrance of the Gospel into 
homes and hearts in Syria, and that he may give 
liberty of conscience and of profession of faith to 
all; that as, through the influence of the many 
schools in the land, readers are multiplying by 
thousands from all sects, and as, by the press, copies 
of the Scriptures are also multiplying by thousands, 
so by the influence of the Holy Spirit may be mal- 
tiplied the numbers of those who believe in the 
truth to the saving of their souls.” 

References: Gen. xxxii., 26-28; Ps. ii., 8—Ixxii., 
17-19—lxxxvi., 9; Is. ii., 17. 18—xl., 3-5—xlii., 
14—lv., 4, 5; Eze. xxxix., 21, 22; Dan. vii., 18, 
27; Zeph ii, 11; Hag. ii., 6, 7; Zech. xiv., 9; 
Mal. i., 10, 11; Matt. vi, 9, 10—ix., 36-38— 
xxviii., 19, 20; Luke vi., 38; John i., 4, 11, 12— 
iv., 35; Rom. i., 16—ii., 6-11—xv., 8, 9; Col. iv., 
2-4; 2 Pet. iii., 9. 

Daily Readings: (1) Mark vii. 24-30; (2) 
Matt. X., 1-8; (3) Luke xxiv., 36-48; (4) Luke 
li, 25-32; (5) Aets iii., 12-26; (6) Acts xiii., 42— 
50; (7) Matt. xv., 21-28. 


Christian theology has but one source whence sin 
can spring—an evil will; and that is a spiritual 
source, and this evil can never be a natural quality, 
but always a distorted good. 


For the week beginning October 26, 1890, 
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METHOD IST GENERAL CONFERENCE, 
CANADA. 


By Tue Rev. E. Barrass, D. D. 


This Quadrennial Assembly of the largest Protestant 
Church in the Dominion of Canada was in session from 
September 10to the 30th, inclusive. St. James’s Church, 
Montreal, was the place of meeting. There were 
nearly three hundred delegates present, who had been 
elected by their respective Annual Conferences, of 
which there are ten in Canada, and one each in New- 
foundland and Japan. There were none present from 
the last- uamed conference. 

Fraternal delegates were also present from Great 
Britain and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
the Rev. Dr. McMullen and Dr. Sledd, respectively. 

Prior to 1874, Methodism in Canada was greatly 
divided, but in September of that year the first Gen- 
eral Conference was held in ‘Toronto, when the two 
Wesleyan Methodist Conferences of Canada and the 
Methodist New Connection were amalgamated, and 
were known as the Methodist Church of Canada. In 
1882 further steps for unification were taken, and the 
year following the Methodist Episcopal, the Primitive 
Methodist, and the Bible Christian Churches were 
amalgamated with the above, the whole of which are 
now known as the Methodist Church. 

‘The second General Conference, which followed the 
first union, met in Montreal in 1878, so that twelve 
years have rolled away since the Methodist legislature 
assembled in this important city. Such a length of 
time affords a suitable opportunity for review. Nine- 
teen ministers and several laymen who were present at 
the first-named Conference have since finished their 
course. Some of them occupied most important posi- 
tions both in Church and State, but how consoling that 
while the Master buries the workmen he still carries 
forward the work! During the last quadrennium 
seventy-seven ministers have died. 

When the Methodist Church was organized under its 
present name in 1883, there were ten Annual Confer- 
ences ; now there are twelve. There were then 1,663 
ministers, 1,184 of whom were effective ; now there are 
1,748, an increase of 138 in four years. Then there were 
169,803 members; now there are 233,868 ; increase in 
the quadrennium, 36,389. 

Methodism in Montreal has progressed rapidly, 
though not to such an extent as in some other cities. 
The first Methodist minister stationed in Montreal was 
in 1803. Now there are twelve churches, a city mis- 
sion, a Scandinavian mission, and two French missions. 
There is also a Theological College under the watebful 
care of the Rev. Dr. Douglas; also a French Institute 
for the education of French young people, which has 
nearly one hundred pupils. In all these there are six- 
teen ministers in the active work, besides the College 
professors. 

The General Conference held three sessions daily 
during the first week, and the same number most of the 
last week. On other days there were two sessions, and 
from the beginning there were more than thirty com- 
mittees constantly in session. The presiding officer, 
Dr. Carman, proved himself equal to the important 
situation. Few men can equal him as presiding ofticer. 
The Conference was largely conservative, hence there 
were but few changes made in Discipline. All the offti- 
cers, secretaries, editors, etc., were re-elected, most 
of them by acclamation. The returns from the book 
and publishing interests were very satisfactory. The 
increase of real estate is 878, 870, and the profits in 
four years are $78,775. In the same time the House 
has donated $22,000 to the Superannuation Fund. The 
book establishments in Montreal and Halifax are both 
prospering, though not to the same extent as Toronto. 

There were no great discussions, as on some former 
occasions. ‘The federation of Victoria University with 
Toronto University was again carried, by a larger ma- 
jority than four years ago. Most of a session was occu- 
pied in diseussing the Superannuation Fund. Some 
wanted the subscriptions of ministers increased and 
the assessments of the membership abolished, but this 
was not adopted. No change was made in the minis- 
terial term; three years is still to be the limit. 

The Order of Deaconesses is to be established in 
every Annual Conference where practicable. The In- 
dian Missions are a source of great anxiety. One in- 
dustrial school is established in Ontario, where Indian 

ouths of both sexes are trained not only in education, 
Lat also in various trades and agricultural pursuits. 
Great good has resulted from this institution. 

In British Columbia and the Northwest, as well as in 
Manitoba, there has been much trouble through the 
agents of government extending favors to some in 
preference to others. Among the Oka Indians, near 
Montreal, there have been disputes for years. The 
lands at the latter were given in trust to the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice for the good of the Indians. A few 
years ago some of those Oka Indians became Protest- 
ants, since which time they have been subjected to the 
most grievous persecutions, the last of which is a threat 
that unless the Protestant Indians leave Oka and go to 
a reserve provided for them, no further aid will be 
given them from the Indian Department. The Mis- 
sionary Committee is thus exposed to great expense, 
besides a vast amount of anxiety. 


The Missionary income is gradually increasing, so 
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that now it exceeds $220,000, but it is inadequate to 
meet the demands which are made upon it; in the 
meantime zealous friends want missionaries to be sent 
to Brazil, the Congo Free State, and China. 

Tbe amount of church property exceeds $11,597,491, 
being an increase of $17,248. The amount paid to 
ministers’ salaries is by no means what it should be, 
and even of what was promised last year there was 
a deficiency of $110,000. Nearly two hundred minis- 
ters were paid less than 8500. A sustentation fund is 
to be formed in every Annual Conference with a view, 
if possible, to secure $750 for every married minister. 

No department of church work is more encouraging 
than the Sunday-school. The increase in the number 
of scholars exceeds 3,000 ; 41,522 children have signed 
the temperance pledge, and 33,459 are church mem- 
bers. Epworth Leagues have been formed in nearly 
two hundred schools, and it is resolved to — this 
new department with increasing activity. Next year 
will be the centenary of Methodism in Canada, which 
will be suitably celebrated. We enter the new quad- 
rennium with great hopes and expectations. 


NEW METHODS OF MISSION WORK. 


In addition to its usual varied work,the Episcopal 
City Mission of Boston undertook this summer two 
enterprises of much interest. 

One of these was a summer playroom for poor chil- 
dren. During the ten weeks of the summer school 
vacation the little children are turned out of doors into 
the streets daily, and only allowed or expected to re- 
turn home for — until night. What kind of a 
playground and school of morals the brick sidewalks 
of our poor quarters are apt to become one can easily 
imagine. The task was to keep these children — 
and innocently employed for a portion of every day, 
the boys in the morning, the girls in the afternoon. 

The afternoon attendance proved much the larger, 
one of the two classes numbering sixty or more, the 
other seventy-five in attendance. No special limit was 
made as to Many of the mothers work out all 
day, and the older girls take care of their little broth- 
ers and sisters. At the playroom these little ones were 
seated at low tables or on the floor, and 
dolls, so that the older sisters were left free to join in 
the games. The children at every session first sang 
for ten or fifteen minutes, beginning with “ America,” 
and concluding with a wide variety of music, from 
“Hail Columbia” to “Annie Rooney.” Then they 
were seated at tables and had perforated sewing-cards 
or some other quiet work, as crayoning, building vari- 
ous figures with peas and wooden PE cutting 
out paper dolls which had been colored, or having a 
botany lesson about different kinds of leaves which 
they tried todraw. Then the session closed with games, 
as “ Drop the Handkerchief,” “ Jerusalem,” “ Virginia 
Reel,” ete., after which they marched out. There were 
very few Irish children, most of the regular attendants 
being either Italians or Jews. Between these two 
classes there is a strong antipathy, and quietly, with- 
out our suggestion, the two o'clock in the afternoon 
class drew the Jews, while the Italians filed in at 3:30. 

The influence upon the children was very marked, 
and was seen in various ways. First, in the settlement 
of disputes. Instead of striking and fighting each 
other on any provocation, they became gentle and 
patient, and in the last weeks the teachers did not see 
one child strike another. Next, in the matter of neat- 
ness, which is a weak point among the Italians, and still 
more among the Jews, there was a noticeable improve- 
ment. And, lastly, in the matter of untruthfulness, 
which is an almost universal failing, the little girls at 
least learned to speak the truth to the teachers. No 
opportunity was lost of inculeating these three ideas 
of kindness, cleanliness, and veracity. A few of the 
Italian children had arrived so recently from Italy 
that they knew no English. The other children inter- 
preted for them; and their friendly care of these 
strangers, and their interest in any one who was hurt 
or ill, was gratifying. They waited upon them, and 

ve them of the best. 

The boys’ class in the morning presented a different 
aspect. —— of rows of tables and chairs, these 
were piled upon the platform, and mattresses were put 
upon the floor, which became a gymnastic arena. 

Instead of the three young ladies who taught in the 
afternoon, two young gymnasts who had uated at 
the gymnasium of the Y. M. C. A. took charge of the 
boys. The attendance was never large, as the necessary 
restraint to prevent disorder was irksome to the boys, 
and they were averse to the military drill, which was 
after awhile abandoned. The attendance did not aver- 
age more than thirty, and never exceeded fifty. Every 
variety of handspring, leaping, hop-skip-and- jump, and 
races were introduced ; and some of the little fellows 
became very expert and vigorous. Any kind of compe- 
tition interested them keenly, and the “tug of war” 
and races of the best runners elicited great applause. 
The healthy exercise and personal influence of manly 
teachers are of the greatest value to such boys, keeping 
them out of mischief, affording an innocent outlet for 
their vitality, and inculcating obedience and self-con- 
trol. 

The other undertaking in which the Episcopal City 
Mission engaged this summer was the holding of serv- 
ices (in co-operation with the Church Temperance 
Society) in what has been called the“ Gospel Tent.” 
The tent was pitched near the Marine Park, City Point, 
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South Boston, which is daily frequented by thousands 
in hot weather. As last » they tent was under the 
care of the Church Temperance Society during July, 
while the Episcopal City Mission took it during August. 
It was quite spacious, containing two hundred chairs, 
and was brilliantly illuminated at night. Services were 
held here every evening of the week except Saturday, 
and twice on Sunday, in the afternoon and evening. 
The aid of the Rev. Charles Gauss, of Baltimore, who 
is especially adapted for such work, was obtained during 
August ; and, besides taking charge of the neighborin 
Church of the Redeemer, he officiated and preac 
every evening of the week, except Saturday, at the tent. 
On Sunday afternoons the Superintendent of the Epis- 
copal City Mission, the Rev. Frederick B. Allen, offi- 
ciated and preached. 

The attendance during the month increased steadily, 
and on Sundays exceeded largely the accommodations. 
There were always scores upon the outside who could 
hear perfectly all that was said within, and who seemed 
attentive listeners. Mr. Gauss reached a great many 
individual cases who never would attend a church ; 
some who had been intemperate . the pledge, 
and many spoke of having been deeply impressed and 
influenced to a better life. About one-third of the 
congregation was usually children, who largely formed 
the choir, and behaved with great decorum. 

It is to be confessed that there are some difficulties 
in maintaining a tent service in tempestuous weather. 
Great trouble was experienced this year iu preventin 
the tent from being blown down in thunder-storms an 
gales. Three times it was moved from one spot to 
another, and during July it had been found necessary 
to abandon the temperance meetings for several days 
while the tent was being repaired. 

The services in August were held without intermis- 
sion until Wednesday, the 26th, four days before the 
time proposed for closing. On that morning, in an ex- 
ceptional tempest of rain and wind, the tent was torn 
to rags and tatters, past all repairing. Though re- 
gretting the summary termination of the — it 
was generally felt that great good had been done. 
Many expressions were heard from those who had 
been present hoping that another season would find 
the tent once more open for those who may thus 
hear the Gospel of eternal life. 

It should be added that quite a force of helpers is 
necessary for the success of such an enterprise. There 
must be a janitor who sleeps in the tent to see that 
nothing is stolen, and to protect the cabinet organ, 
books, ete., from injury; an organist and a precentor 
to lead the singing ; a clergyman or some speaker for 
every service, and, if possible, the aid of a few young 
men to act as ushers and to prevent disorder. Last 
a this task was successfully undertaken by two col- 
ege students of the Students’ Missionary Association ; 
this year it was admirably performed by members of 
the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood of Trinity and other 
churches, who were on hand nearly every evening. 
Last, but not least, a policeman in attendance at every 
service is an indispensable condition of quiet. 

For the excellent results obtained at South Boston 
the Mission was deeply indebted to the faithful and 
self-sacrificing labors of every ole of the corps of 
helpers. 


RELIGION DEFINED. 


In The Christian Union of October 2, under the head 
of Inquiring Friends, are two definitions of religion. 
Permit me to add a third, the best I have either heard 
from the pulpit or seen in print. It is from that veri- 
table multum in parvo in spiritual things, “ The Life of 
God in the Soul of Man,” by the Rev. W. Scangill, 
M.A., published some thirty years ago by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, of London, Eng. 
I am sorry to say this much-treasured tome is at pres- 
ent missing, so can give but an abstract from memory. 
„„. . . Religion is the outcome of love, the companion of 
law, proceeding not merely from external motives or 
promises. It is neither driven by threatenings nor 
moved by law, but, constrained by love, proceeds from 
a prompting within. It is Christ formed within us; 
God dwelling in us ; the life of God in the soul; and 
this love begotten of God is but a drop from that in- 
finite ocean of goodness, but a beam from that eternal 
light, the slavery of which is more glorious than lib- 
erty, more noble than that of all the empires in the 
world.” Perhaps this is not strictly philosophical, 
nevertheless it is intensely spiritual and forcible. This, 
it is to be remembered, is from a Church of Eng- 
land divine ; judged from different standpoints, inter- 
preted by different minds, may vary according to a 
right or wrong conception, as the conscience of the 
Roman Catholic is one thing and that of the Moham- 
medan another, and so of the Protestant ; what appears 
right to the one appears equally as wrong to the other. 
Hence misconception. Finally, religion, truly Christian 
to those who have found Christ, is a walking with him, 
a manifestation more or less of that divine life which 
shone forth in all its fullness in him, an ever approxi- 
mating likeness to God as manifest in Christ, an ever 
living witness without of that life within which cometh 
from above, the Father's gift purchased for us by his 
well-beloved Son ; while misconception of the Father 
Christ came to reveal is a misconception of the truth, 
the God he time and again announced, which he so 
clearly exemplified : “ 3 seen me, ye have seen 
the Father also.” I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” W. MatTrHews. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The autumnal meeting of the New York and 
Brooklyn Association of Congregational Churches will 
be held with the Union Church at Richmond Hill, L. I., 
on Tuesday, October 21. A discussion will be held on 
the subject “ Revivals: Past, Present, and Future,” 
introduced by the Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D., and on 
the subject “ A Lesson from the Study of Comparative 
Religion,” introduced by the Rev. Howard S. Bliss. In 
the evening the discussion will be on the subject “ Fed- 
“ eration of Christian Churches,“ introduced by the Rev. 
Edward P. Ingersoll, D. D. 

— The Rev. Henry L. Kimball died in Brooklyn last 
week. Mr. Kimball was graduated at Yale in 1853. 
He studied theology at the Union Theological Seminary 
here. He was pastor of a church in Boston about 1860, 
and in connection with Phillips Brooks and others was 
active in the anti-slavery movement there. Previous 
to 1866 he was pastor of a church in West Fifty-first 
Street, New York. Mr. Kimball was the originator in 
1866 of a movement toward Christian anion begun in 
Brooklyn, and was Secretary of that society. He founded 
the paper the “Church Union.” For the last nine 
years he had directed the City Hall Mission, and had 
quarters at the City Hall, from which he was in the 
habit of dispensing food to the poor on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. This food was supplied by subscriptions 
from professional men, merchants, and produce deal- 
ers. He held out-of-door meetings Sundays at the Five 
Points, and used also to preach from the City Hall 
steps. 

Erbe statement that the Rev. Dr. J. M. Whiton, of 
Trinity Congregational Church, Tremont, this city, had 
received a call to the Church of the Saviour, Birming- 
ham, England, is incorrect. 

—The committee appointed by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church to report on the mat- 
ter of revising the Westminster Confession of Faith 
met in Allegheny City, Pa., last week, and elected the 
Rev. Dr. William C. Roberts, President of Lake Forest 
University, [llinois, permanent Chairman, and the Rev. 
Dr. William E. Moore, of Ohio, Secretary. The pro- 
ceedings of the committee will not, it is stated, be 
made public until its report has been completely pre- 

ared. 

l About 200 delegates met in the First Free Baptist 
Church of Brooklyn last week in the thirty-third anni- 
versary convention of the societies of the Free Baptist 
churches of this country. The anniversary sermon 
was preached by Professor Alfred W. Anthony, of Cobb 
Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. The report of the 
treasurer of the Mission Society, the Rev. Arthur Giv- 
en, of Boston, Mass., showed the receipts during the 
year, including a balance of $4,14661 left over 
from last year, to be $21,642.20, and the expenditures 
$19,810.74, leaving a balance of $1,831.46 in the treas- 
ury. The Church now maintains nine men and fourteen 
women as missionaries in India. 

—Philadelphia and not Brooklyn, says the New York 
“ Critic,” is the“ City of Churches.“ New York and 
Brooklyn together have only 760 churches for a popu- 
lation of 2,419,000 people. Philadelphia has 579 
churches, besides 31 denominational and 11 undenomi- 
national missions, for a population of 1,050,000. The 
enumeration does not include 18 Jewish synagogues, 
1 Mormon church, and 4 Spiritualist associations. 
The leading bodies are the Methodists, with 120 
churches and 5 missions ; the Presbyterians, with 117 
churches aud 5 missions; the Episcopalians, with 96 
churches and 9 missions; the Roman Catholies, with 56 
churches; the Baptists, with 74 churches and 8 missions; 
the Lutherans, with 37 churches and 4 missions ; the 
Friends, with 17 meetings. 

—The late Rev. Dr. George B. Cheever by his will 
ave to the American Board the handsome sum of 
14,000 ; to the American Home Missionary Society, 

83,000; to the American Missionary Association, 
$2,000; to the Seamen’s Friend Society, $2,000; and to 
the Home for Friendless Boys, $1,000. 

— Au interesting disclosure was receutly made when 
the organ of Vine Street Congregational Church in Cin- 
cinnati was removed from the rear to the front of the 
auditorium. Midway between ceiling and floor, on 
either side of the recess, were two doors in the wall. 
These could only be reached by ladders. What were 
they for? Ah, they have a history. They open into 
the rooms which, in ante bellum days, were used as 
Stations of the “ underground railway.” Here fugitives 
from across the Ohio were secreted until they could be 
spirited on by night toward the waters of Erie. Thgse 
doors in the wall speak volumes for the history of the 
church.—[ Exchange. 

—The Rev. Dr. R. R. Booth has been appointed a 
member of the Westminster Confession Revision Com- 
mittee in place of the Rev. Dr. Hastings, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, who was obliged to resign on 
account of ill health. 

— The Charleston (S. C.) Presbytery has refused to 
admit to its membership Professor — Woodrow, 
on the grounds that he still maintains his “ doctrinal 
errors” on the subject of evolution, and that he has 
animadverted on the Charleston Presbytery in print. 
An appeal to the State Synod will be taken by Dr. 
Woodrow. 

—The Berean Baptist Church property, this city, has 
been sold for $35,000, and the Judson Memorial 
Church has lately been mortgaged for the sum of 
——* to provide means for the completion of the 

r. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—George B. Frost was installed as pastor of the church in 
Littleton, Mass., on October 2. 

— B. F. Sargent has received a call from the church in 
Fresno, Cal. 

—S. A. Barrett, of Castleton, Vt., has received a call from 
the church in East Hartford, Conn. 

C. W. Rome, of Port Richmond, S. I., accepts a call to 
the church in Sayville, L. I. 

9 P. Boardma has received a call from West Burling- 
ton, ia. 

J. B. Johnston has become pastor of the church in Malta, 


III. 
Alfred T. Perry, of East Ware, Mass., has been chosen 
librarian and instructor in Bibliology in the Hartford Semi- 


nary. 

-W. H. Seudder has declined his call to the Windsor 
Avenue Church of Hartford, Conn. 
. rder was installed as pastor of the Hart Church 
of Cleveland, O., on October 2. 

— C. S. Young was installed as pastor of the church in 
Jonesport, Me., on October 2. 

—W.B. Hague, of the Pilgrim Church of Springfield, 
Mo., has resigned. 

—E. O. Tade, of East Granville, Mass., preached his fare- 
well sermon on September 28; he goes to Washington, D. C. 
—Wellington De Puy, of Saranac, Mich., has resigned. 

—Jay N. Taft, of Brooklyn, N. V., accepts a call to 
Greenville, Mich. 
—L. E. Perry, of South Dartmouth, Mass., accepts a call 


to Sudbury. 
“peer 4 of Marlboro’, N. H., has resigned on 


—Quine 
account of ill healt 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


—C. P. Bluffton accepts a call to the church in Astoria, 


—David Breed, of the Covenant Church of Chicago, has 
declined his call to the chair of Homiletics in Auburn Sem- 
inary. 

—George L. Spininge has become pastor of the Philli 
Church in Madison Avenue, this city, the Rev. Dr. S. V. 
Alexander becoming pastor emeritus. 

—W. H. Parent has been installed as pastor of the French 
church in Green Bay, Wis. 

—B. L. Hobson has received a call from the Crescent Hill 
Church. Louisville, Ky. 

E. Jamieson accepts a call to Unadilla, Mich. 

—G. W. Healy, of Decatur, Mich.. has resigned. 

—G,. C. Frost. of Three Rivers, Mich., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Watson L. Phillips, of the Franklin Street Methodist 
Church of Wilkesbarre, Pa., has accepted the call of the 
Church of the Redeemer (Congregational) of New Haven, 
Conn. 

A. C. Dixon has received a call from the Hanson Place 
Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. V. He is at present pastor 
of the Immanuel Church of Baltimore, Md. 

—H. W. Knapp, of the Central Baptist Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. V., has resigned. 

—D. C. Needham, of the Berean Baptist Church of Read- 
ing, Pa., has resigned. 

—H. Q. Miller has become assistant rector of Grace Church 
(P. E.). Philadelphia, Pa. 

—C. H. Penney and B. J. Davis have been om? assist- 
ants at St. James’s Church (P. E.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. E. Bogley, of Sioux Falls, S. D., has become pastor of 
the Frrst Unitarian Church of Haverhill, Mass. 

—Dunean McGregor, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a 
= from the Broad Street Baptist Church of Philadelphia, 


a. 
T. W. Pinkerton, of the Decatur, III., Christian Church, 
—— resigned to accept the pastorate of the church in Paris, 


0. 
— Alexander Mann has been elected rector of Trinity 
Church (P. E.), Toledo, O. 
— S. W. Young, of St. Peter's Church (P. E.), Portchester, 
N. V., has resigned. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


fAny subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


Kindly give me your opinion about the morality of tennis 
tournaments. A friend of mine has scruples about entering 
a tournament, because she says that it is like gambling, in 
that the contestants subscribe (the entrance fee) for the prize. 
To be sure, it is a game of skill, but billiards is also a game 
of skill. It is claimed that progressive euchre, where 
the hostess presents prizes to the winners, cannot be called 
gambling; but what must it be called when the company 
chip in to a general fund for the prizes, or when they 
stake a prize just won and play again for it If it is not 
gaming to chip in” for a tennis prize, why is it called by 
that ugly name when the medium of the game is cards 
Does the fact that skill enters more largely into tennis alter 
the case? I never have heard a whisper against the moral- 
ity of a tennis tournament, except by my friend, nor have I 
ever heard that tournaments lead to the spirit of gaming ; 
but we cannot see why an argument which rules out pools’’ 
at cards does not also exclude tennis pools. May it not be 
that the fashion which seems to make it impossible to ask 
people nowadays to play one house game, from tiddle-de- 
winks to bowling, without offering a prize, comes from this 
custom of playing outdoor games for prizes? I hope that 
you will be able to convince us that tennis tournaments and 
whist tournaments are not gambling. A. T. R. 


When card- players make up a pool, and the winner 
rakes in the stakes, it is gambling. “Chipping in” 
twenty-five cents is the same as staking it. Winning 
such stakes is the same thing, whether by cards or 
tenn s. Gambling, generally speaking, is the hazarding 
of your own and the winning of your competitor's 
money or property on the result of any game. A solid 
objection to it is its mischievous nature when grown to 
a habit, and the consequent evil tendency of the first 
steps. But we see no such tendency to a mischievous 
result when the contestants, in any game whatever, 
subscribe toward a prize—not money—to be awarded 
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to the winner. Nor when an outside party offers a 
prize to competitors in any game. 


1. Does God forgive sin without repentance on the part of 
the sinner? This question, or a similar one, often comes up 
in our Bible class. Some of us answer in the negative ; 
others say, God always forgives, but that without repentance 
the sinner is not in a condition to be benefited by his forgive- 
ness. 2. Our pastor repeatedly urges his congregation to 
“receive Jesus Christ,.“ or to accept Jesus Christ,” but 
does not tell them how it is to be done. How would you ex- 
plain the phrase to a child or young person so he would 
understand what is meant? 3. The Jewish people were for- 
bidden to eat pork, and this command is considered by them 
as binding at the present time. Whzy is it that Christian peo- 
ple of to-day do not consider this ordinance binding upon 
them ? W. W. 

1. No. Distinguish between “God is forgiving” 
and “God forgives.” Forgiveness, the giving of par- 
don, cannot be accomplished apart from the receiving 
of pardon in repentance. See John iii. 36. 2. Tell 
him it is to trust Christ’s word and obey Christ’s com- 
mand just as he would trust and obey his mother. 
3. See 1 Tim. iv., 3, 4; Heb. ix, 10. 


1. In Acts xvii. we have an account of Paul’s being at 
Athens, of his sermon in the midst of the Areopagus, and its 
general rejection. Will you please tell us what made Paul’s 
subject a stumbling-block 2. About a year and a half 
ago a Boston paper asked the Rev. Lyman Abbott to tell 
them the difference between the Old and New Theology. 
which he did, and it was published by them. I am very anx- 
ious to secure a copy. J. M. 


1. The Athenians’ difficulty was the same that some 
raise to-day : the inherent ineredibility (as they deemed 
it) of such a thing as the resurrection, a thing so beyond 
their belief that they rejected it at once, without taking 
time to look at the evidence for it. 2. The paper to 
which you refer is, we believe, out of print and not ob- 
tainable. 


Will you please answer the following questions: 1. What 
is the t work on the parables for an exhaustive study ? 
2. What are the books necessary for a study of comparative 
religion? 3. The best life of Hawthorne? 4. Where can 1 
find Burnham's four articles on the memory ? C. L. 8. 


1. Professor A. B. Bruce’s (Armstrong & Son, New 
York). 2. To begin with, take Dr. J. Freeman Clarke’s 
“Ten Great Religions” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
3. That by his son, Julian Hawthorne (same publish- 
ers). 4. Perhaps some reader will tell. 


1. In what works in English can one find the most faithful 
attempt to describe the life and teaching of Jesus as the legit- 
imate product of his heredity and environment ? What books 
will do the same for Buddha and for Mohammed? 2. Where, 
too, are to be found the best replies to the assertion that he- 
redity and environment wholly explain Christ and his teach- 
ing ? D. S. 

1. Strauss’s and Renan’s “ Lives of Christ” proceed 
upon this view. No books are known to us which deal 
directly with this subject. 2. Neander’s “ Life of 
Christ,” Fisher’s “ Supernatural Origin of Christian- 
ity.” 


Is M. Renan correct when he states (page 65 Wife of 
Jesus that the assessment which Luke says took Mary an 
Joseph to Bethlehem took place ten years after the death of 
Herod ? C. A. B. 


This is one of the moot points in Biblical chronology. 
For a view of the matter more favorable to Luke’s ac- 
curacy, see Geikie’s “ Life of Christ,” chapter ix. 


Biblios asks for information as to an old book styled 
** Riley’s Narrative. The narrative of the hardships and 
tribulations experienced by Captain James Riley and his 
ship's crew, after having been captured by an Algerine cor- 
sair and sold into slavery at Tripoli, was published about 
eighty years ago, and its statements of the humiliations to 
which all Christian people were exposed to while held in 
captivity by the followers of Mahomet aroused a public 
sentiment that culminated in the attack and finally capture 
of Tripoli by the successive expeditions commanded by 
Bainbridge and Decatur. The book is now, of course, very 
rare, but I think copies could be found in some of the old 
libraries of New York or brooklyn. C. S. W 


— — 


One of your subscribers asks if the conclusion to Dickens's 
Edwin Drood was ever written. I believe there were, as 
you reply, some attempts on the part of some Spiritualists to 

et off a book that was to be edited by the spirit of Dickens. 
— heard of any such book, however, being published. 
I have in my library a book entitled John Jasper’s Secret : 
A Sequel to Charles Dickens's Unfinished Novel, The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood.’’ The preface is dated at London, March, 
1871, and it purports to have been written by several persons 
whose names are not given. My copy is an American re- 

rint, T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia, publishers, and 

as eighteen illustrations, I preserve it with my copy of 
Dickens. It has 408 pages. H. F. 


K. asks. Why does a hard-wood growth follow a pine 
growth, and vice versa?’’ ‘Thoreau says that while the 
wind is conveying the seeds of pines into hard woods and 
open lands, the squirrels and other animals are conveying 
the seeds of oaks and walnuts into the pine woods ; thus a 
rotation of crops is kept up. A very interesting chapter on 
the Succession of Forest Trees may be found in his book 
entitled Excursions. J. L. P 


On page 405 you have an inquiry about a young machinist 
taking lessons in mechanical p me a A course of lessons 
has just been finished in the American Machinist ’’ (pub- 
lished in New York), ending this summer and beginning two 


ears ago. The lessons were published in the paper every 
ortnight. If Inquirer writes to the paper, the pub- 
lishers will doubtless send him the full set. A. 


Please tell the Inquiring Friend who bemoans the 
grease on a choice pamphlet to lay dry buckwheat flour on 
it, brushing it off and renewing every second day till all the 
grease is absorbed. A. H. 


— — — 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE LUTHERANS IN AMERICA.’ 


This is a popular history of the Lutherans in 
America, told in such a way as to be acceptable and 
encouraging to the Lutherans themselves. It is in 
large type, and is embellished with many pictures 
of churches, schools, and men whose names occur 
in the story. We could wish that the pictures had 
been so arranged as to illustrate and not interrupt 
the text; but they fulfill an important part in show- 
ing the progress and condition of the Lutheran 
Church in this country. The book cannot fail to 
interest those for whom it was written. It needs 
some such story of the past to make the new-com- 
ers, by whom the Lutheran Church in this country 
is aunually recruited, know what has been done for 
them by more heroic immigrants. It will beget in 
them a sober feeling of responsibility. 

Many will read the account of the early strug- 
gles of the Lutheran settlers, of their spirit and 
sacrifices, and of the persecutions they endured, with 
surprise. Dr. Wolf has in three chapters given 
some account of the German Reformation in which 
the Lutheran faith emerged, and then follows the 
early history of the different strains of Lutheran 
immigration—the Dutch, the Swedish, and the Ger- 
man. He gives due weight to great personalities, 
like Henry Melchior Muhlenberg and Samuel 8. 
Schmucker; traces the gradual organization of 
Lutheran Synods and the development of various 
forms of Church activity ; and closes with chap- 
ters on “ The Obligations of Other Communions to 
the Lutheran Church, “ Distinguishing Features,” 
“Present Strength,” and “The Future” of the 
Lutheran Church. 

The present strength of the Lutherans in America 
is a subject which deserves consideration. They 
now stand fourth among the Protestant commun- 
ions of our land, numbering 1.086.000 communi- 
cants. These may represent 4,000,000 souls. But 
their actual numbers are not as remarkable as the 
rapid growth of the body. In 1820 they num- 
bered but 35.000 communicants; in 1880, but 694. 
426; in 1890 they have over a million. In 1823 
there were 175 ministers; now there are 3,720 ; 
and the number of congregations has increased 
more than tenfold. There are numberless divis- 
ions among the Lutherans in America, controver- 
sies which show them to be true sons of the men of 
the sixteenth century, and more languages, we be- 
lieve, than any other Church can boast or deplore ; 
but, though immigration continues, and each new 
body has to be assimilated, we have reached a 
point where the history of all the Synods can be 
looked at together, and, in spite of distinctions, we 
may speak of the Lutheran Church in America. 
We wish that a competent pen would undertake the 
story of the inner life of this remarkable body. 
This might be done in a biography of such a man 
as Dr. Charles P. Krauth or Dr. C. F. W. Walther, 
of Missouri, if there be any one to write it. 

The history of the Lutheran Church in this coun- 
try starts from three centers: Philadelphia; the 
Scandinavian settlements of the West, now finding 
their literary focus at Rock Island, III; and St. 
Louis, Mo. And it is worth while to add that the 
first of the movements is to be traced again through 
the Lutheran chaplains of the Hanoverian kings 
of England to Halle and the son and institutions 
of the great Francke; while the last, the Missouri 
movement, though Saxon, and in its later stages 
diverted from his influence, was directly connected 
with the remarkable zeal and enterprise of Wil- 
helm Locke of Neuendettelsau. 

Before attempting to characterize these separately 
it may be said that the courses of all three are con- 
vergent. The type of intelligent Lutheranism in 
this country is distinctly the strict confessional, 
over against both rationalism and the speculative 
tendency indulged by many Lutheran theologians 
of Germany. Dr. Walther is recognized in Ger- 
many as a champion of the strictest orthodoxy, and 
he, more than any one else, represents the type of 
doctrine, the simplicity of exegesis, the devotion to 
Luther, and the fidelity to the Lutheran confessions, 
which is aimed at by every Lutheran body of any 
consequence in the land. Hay and Jacobs's trans- 
lation of Schmid's Dogmaties.“ Dr. Krauth’s 
„Conservative Reformation. Walther’s “ Pasto- 
rale, and Suthard’s * Dogmatics” are the most 


1 The Lutherans in America. A Story of Struggle, Prog- 
ress, Influence, and Marvelous Growth. By Edmund Jacob 
Wolf, D.D. With an Introduction by Henry Eyster Jacobs, 
D. D., (New York; J. A. Hill & Co. 82.75.) 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


popular authorities. The main subject of all is 
purity in the faith. Therefore there is continual 
doctrinal discussion. But if such discussions have 
hindered the progress of the Church in the past, 
they are allowed to do so no longer, for a growth 
of 2,500 congregations in ten years has required a 
tremendous outlay in home missions, church erec- 
tion, and theological education ; while the very need 
of the people has compelled the Lutherans to take 
the lead of all Protestant bodies in this country in 
the establishment and maintenance of orphanages, 
hospitals, and like works of mercy. 

We have said that the first center of Lutheran 
history in this country was Philadelphia. Though 
the churches which were embraced in the bishopric 
of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg (1741-1787, born 
1711) are now divided between three general 
bodies (the General Synod, General Council, and 
United Synod of the South), the future historian 
will consider them together. They embrace nearly 
all the English-speaking Lutherans, besides many 
of foreign tongues. The Pennsylvania Synod 
(founded in 1748) sent its traveling missionaries 
through Virginia, North Carolina, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky. Later activity has spread churches in the 
State of Washington, in San Francisco, in Texas, 
and in Canada. The history of this section goes 
on from Muhlenberg to the organization of the 
General Synod and the foundation of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Gettysburg. Dr. S. S. Schmucker, 
prominent in the Evangelical Alliance, a graduate 
of Princeton, devoted to his Church, but set upon 
accommodating her traditional doctrine to the tone 
of his time, was the representative of this era. 
But he was succeeded by his own son and the brill- 


iant Charles P. Krauth (Vice-Provost of the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania and Professor of Theology 
at Philadelphia), under whose influence the General 
Council was formed, based on unmixed Lutheran 
orthodoxy and uniting the German and Scandina- 
vian churches with the older English Synods. The 
most brilliant theologian of the General Synod was 
Charles A. Stork, who himself characterized its 
theology as becoming Lutheran. The United Synod 
of the South embraces the Synods cut off by the 
war, whose poor 35,000 communicants are as many 
as the whole denomination had in 1820. This body, 
with the most orthodox confession and the highest 
ideal of church life, suffers because thinly spread 
over a vast territory and composed of those who 
have not equal opportunities for education and 
combined action. ‘These three general bodies have 
recognized their common origin and ideal by unit- 
ing in the publication of a common service of wor- 
ship (1888) based upon the distinctively Lutheran 
liturgies of the sixteenth century. 

The second great division is made by the Scandi- 
navian churches. This year the various organiza- 
tions of Norwegian Lutherans have united at 
Minneapolis and propose to continue the successes 
of the Swedes. Professor Esbjorn (now deceased), 
and Dr. Hasselquist of Rock Island, are the prom- 
inent representatives of the Swedish churches. 
Their great congregations, their numerous and suc- 
cessful colleges, their widespread missions, their 
beneficent influence, are wonderful. All have been 
developed since 1850. Happily, the Scandinavians 
stand in close relations with the English Lutheran 
churches, and it is to be hoped that the transition 
from the older language will not in their case be 
so full of disaster as it was in the past. 

The most interesting history is that of the Missouri 
Lutherans, who not only have formed a more numer- 
ous body than the others, maintaining with unex- 
ampled success a great college, a great theological 
school, and a profitable publishing house, but also 
have asserted for themselves the leadership of the 
Lutherans in America. It was said that Dr. C. F. 
W. Walther (1839-1886) dominated the Missouri 
Synod. It may be said as truly that he, more than 
any other man, led the whole Church to unreserved 
acceptance of the Lutheran confessions. Trenchant 
in debate, erudite, persistent, uncompromising, con- 
fident, he deserves to be called the most prominent 
and powerful Lutheran in America since Muhlen- 
berg. 
The denominational historian may congratulate 
himself on figures which prove so rapid growth, and 
prophesy that the Lutherans will soon be as power- 
ful a factor in American life as the Roman Catho- 
lies are. This consideration will strike one outside. 
A Lutheran is a Protestant, but not just like other 
Protestants. Nearly all the other Protestant bodies 
are derived from England, and speak of the Mother 
Country ; these are from the Fatherland; and, how- 
ever they may be modified by contact and associa- 
tion, they have become so numerous, and the Ger- 
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man character is so assertive, and, we may add, 
has so much good to give us, that we must expect 
their tone to modify our national life almost as 
much as it has been affected by the English in the 


past. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


In the Andover Review for October, the Rev. E. 
Blakleslee writes upon “ Sunday-School Bible Study.“ 
Pointing out present defects, he thinks that the present 
system has prepared the way for an advance. This 
should be in accord with two ruling ideas : (1) Com- 
prehensive and connected outline study of the Bible, 
rather than minute study of disconnected passages, as 
now ; (2) Christo-centric study, treating all Scripture 
in its relation to Christ. Mr. Blakeslee (of Spencer, 
Mass.) has prepared for 1891 a scheme of lessons on 
the life of Christ, as the basis of such a system 
the Rev. Dr. D. Merriman recommends the “ Congre- 
gational Use of the Christian Year” as emphasizing 
the historical, vital, and 1 interests of faith. 
.. Upon “The Social Body,” President E. B. An- 
drews says that the popular view of a strong and per- 
vasive government as necessarily abridging liberty is 
false. The precise reverse is true, that, paradoxical 
as it may seem, State power and personal liberty have 
widened their scope together.” . . The Rev. John 
Tunis says of “The Doctrine of the Divine Imma- 
nence that it will aid and inspire just to the extent to 
which it saves the idea of a transcendent Person who 
is our Judge. It is required by the scientific discovery 
of the inherent energy in things which is the root of 
their being. For either that energy is God, or things 
ean go of themselves. But it is a help to moral and 
religious life only as it retains for a background our 
responsibility to the Transcendent One. Even in the 
exaggerated forms in which the divine transcendence 
has been expressed, it has ever been the necessary 
stronghold of faith in times of trouble and wrong, as 
with Augustine and Calvin. The doctrine of the divine 
immanence would not have enabled the Church to cope 
successfully with barbarians. The theology of the 
Mystics could never have carried through the Reforma- 
tion. The ideas of nearness to God or distance from 
him require expression in moral terms rather than 
physical. . Editorially, on“ The New Issue raised 
by the Recent Strike (New York Central),” the Review 
holds that “ the honorable recognition of organized labor 
is the first step toward the reconciliation ot capital and 
labor.” 

The Catholic World for September, in a severe criti- 
cism of The Salvation Army,” gives it the benefit of 
the concession that in Catholic countries processions, as 
well as various symbolic displays, are a sort of preach- 
ing to the public. . . . In“ What’s in a Name ?“ the 
apocalyptic “ number of the Beast ”—666—is curiously 
made out of the name of Thomas Alva Edison. So, 
also, are half a dozen anagrams; e. g., A loadstone has 
vim,” “ A devil has a son Tom,” ete. . . . A burning 
article by the Rev. Walter Elliott on “ The Church and 
Temperance” complains that “the Catholic Church in 
America is grievously injured by drunkenness. Scarce 
a Catholic family is there but mourns one or other of its 
members as avictim. (Good and devout priests are de- 
luded with a notion of the all-sufficiency of the super- 
natural aids of religion, and fail to cope with the moral 
evil. Foreign-born ecclesiastics are not adequately in 
sympathy on this subject with the decrees of the Balti- 
more Council. The immoralities thus tolerated are a 
serious hindrance to the progress of Catholicism.” 

In the Catholic World for October the Most Rev. 
John Ireland, D. D., takes up the same strain. Writ- 
ing upon “ Theobald Mathew,” the Archbishop says: 
“‘ Intemperance to-day is doing the Holy Church harm 
beyond the power of pen to describe, and unless we 
crush it out Catholicity can make but slow advance in 
America.” Quoting the recommen dation of Pope Leo 


Barry writes on “ Cardinal Newman’s Philosophy of Re- 
ligion,” and finds its core in his profound and pervad- 
ing sense of his own personality. The voice of relig- 
ion is from life to life. As from a living person, the 
Christ, so from a living organization, the Church, comes 
the Divine Revelation. . Richard Ashe King, upon 
“The Moral Effects of Misgovernment upon Irish 
Character,” points out that Irishmen have enriched 
every country but their own, where it is a wonder that 
laws and landlords (of whom he quotes terrible instances ) 
have not extirpated the roots of energy. . . . An un- 
signed review of a recent Italian work, “Criterions of 
Catholic Truth,” sides with the author, that if a fact 
of science or history is opposed to a truth of revelation, 
reason is not obliged to deny the former, but will rely 
on time to harmonize the opposition. Significantly, it 
adds that either the supposed fact will turn out to be 
no fact, or the supposed revelation will turn out to be 
only the opinion ot theologians. The author then be- 
seeches the Popes that when in future they exercise 
their infallible authority, they shall declare that they 
are so doing er cathedra. So they will prevent sub- 
sequent controversy as to whether in a given case the 
3 actually intended so to do. 

The Homiletic Review for October, in the “ European 
Department,” notes a wider range of liberty in the 
Catholic Church than many Protestants suppose. Within 
the limits of ecclesiastical authority such diversity of 
opinion ig allowed that no one teacher or order or 
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„he urges a zealous prosecution of reform upon 
the line of total abstinence. . . The Rev. Dr. William 
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school can claim to be the sole exponent of Catholic 
truth. The literary activity of German Catholics is at 
present prodigious, and its avowed object is the rootin 
out of Protestantism. Major von Wissmann, leader o 
the German force in Africa, is of opinion, though him- 
self a Protestant, that the Catholic missions in Africa 
are better adapted to the natives and are better con- 
ducted than those of Protestants. As to Socialism, the 
students at the German universities are said to mani- 
fest a spirit toward the masses that is most censurable. 
The cultured classes in general take an attitude that 
ean only hasten a revolution. Some of the religious 
journals begin to speak with despair of the ability of 
the church to heal the breach between the classes and 
the masses... Dr. Joseph Parker says of current 
English thought that its present trend is toward ag- 
nosticism, and that “ Lux Mundi” has helped in that 
direction. 


Stories of Precious Stones. By Mrs. Goddard Orpen. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 81.25.) This sub- 
ject has a great fascination for everybody, and is inter- 
esting from whichever side it is viewed—scientific, 
archeological, artistic, literary, or commercial. In 
this book Mrs. Orpen tells, in a very readable style, 
the “Stories of Famous Precious Stones,” selecting 
with good judgment from the literature of the subject 
many interesting incidents in the history of the “ Great 
Diamonds of the World,” the Koh-i-Nur, the Regent, 
the Orloff, the Sanci, and others. The chapter con- 
taining the story of the famous “ Diamond Necklace 
of History” is particularly interesting. The book 
contains a collection of facts which are not new to 
the readers of the books of King and of Streeter, 
but which have all the fascination of a romance, 
are presented in a popular form and attractive man- 
ner, and will prove very entertaining reading to 
the general public, especially the younger portion of 
it. There is an easy transition from very ancient 
history to the most recent events, and a pleasant min- 
gling of ancient superstition, fable, or misty history 
with the results of modern research, and even the re- 
cent experience of the author in an investigation of bis- 
torical statements about some of the stones in the 
crown jewels of several European poteatates which 
she has examined. 


One of the current publications of special value to 
students of literature is Professor Henry Morley’s 
elaborate work on English Writers, of which the fifth 
volume has just come from the press of Cassell & Co. 
(New York). Professor Morley is one of the most 
industrious, thorough, and sincere students of litera- 
ture which this generation has produced. The work 
upon which he is now engaged embodies the studies of 
a lifetime, and when completed will undoubtedly take 
its rank as the best purely historical account of the 
rise and development of our literature. It is sharply 
differentiated from all other works of its class in that 
the critical element is made entirely subsidiary to the 
historical element, aud the latter is given with a full- 
ness which carries with it a certain seuse of fiaality for 
all except pure specialists. This volume is — 
devoted to Wycklif and Chaucer, and carries the wor 
down to the end of the fourteenth century. Wycklif 
has been the subject of a great deal of attention dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, and Professor Morley 
bas availed himself of the ample researches of others 
in preparing a very full and at the same time con- 
densed account of this influential writer and reformer. 
The life and the literary work of Chaucer are treated 
with even greater thoroughness, and the student of 
this freshest and sweetest of the old English poets will 
find his thirst for historical and biographical knowledge 
fully satisfied in the nearly three hundred pages which 
are devoted to the poet of the Canterbury Tales.” 


A Survey of London. By Jobn Stow. Edited by 
Henry Morley. (New York: George Routledge & 
Sons. $1.) John Stow was a worthy English tailor 
who lived in London throughout the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. He seems to have formed at an early 
a strong antiquarian taste, and diligently studied 
old chronicles. His first work was a summary of 
English history that was used as a school-book. En- 
couraged by its reception, he devoted himself to re- 
search, having evidently acquired some property and 
made an extensive collection of books bearing on the 
antiquities of London. The result of his research is 
seen in this remarkable book, the first edition of which 
was printed in the year 1598. He won — renown 
but no pecuniary return, for we are told by Mr. Morley 
that at the age of seventy-nine Stow was rewarded by 
his sovereign with a license to beg! The “Survey” is 
of the greatest value to antiquarians and historians, 
and will be found of intense interest to those who, in 
studying modern London, wish to trace in it the rem- 
nants and records of its past. Mr. Morley has edited 
it with discretion, and furnishes a careful sketch of 
Stow’s life and work. 


Hitherto introductions to the Bible and to Biblical 
study have come come chiefly from Germany, and even 
from the days of DeWette have been rather radical 
for the edification of the average student and Bible 
reader. They raise questions which none but the 
specialist can manage. While we favor the “ higher 
criticism,” we are not able to forget that it is not 
always the highest criticism. In consequence of this 


we unfeignedly welcome the posthumous Aids to Script- 
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ure Study, by Frederic Gardiner, late Professor in the 
Berkeley Divinity School, because it seems to us at 
once conservative and yet abreast with the latest posi- 
tive results of Biblical criticism. Positive results are 
precious, negative results are noxious to the beginner 
and general reader. It seems to us that this is an ex- 
cellent work for a text-book for theological seminaries 
and Bible students. The name of the late Frederic 
iner is a sufficient warrant for its thorough scholar- 
ship. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 


A volume which no American student of Shake- 
8 can well omit from his collection is Dr. William 
J. Rolfe’s Shakespeare's Poems: Venus and Adonis, 
Lucrece, Sonnets, etc., edited with notes. This new and 
very convenient edition of the best American work on 
Shakespeare’s miscellaneous verse gives abundant 
evidence of the ample scholarship, the patient enthu- 
siasm, and the ripe judgment which Dr. Rolfe has con- 
tributed to the study of Shakespeare in this country. 
Nothing is omitted from the volume which the student 
ought to possess in order to a complete study of these 
poems. Admirable introductions, extended and well- 
considered notes summing up all the facts discovered 
as yet, and embodying the large accumulations of 
scholarship in this department, give this volume a com- 
pleteness which make it of the utmost importance to 
the student. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 


The Van Dyke Edition of Holland and its People, by 
Edmondo de Amicis, presents in a veryattractive form 
one of the most admirable and interesting volumes of 
travel ever written. Only those who know Holland can 
appreciate the wonderful success of De Amicis in repro- 
ducing the scenery, the characteristics, and the aspect 
of that country. This volume is saturated with the 
atmosphere of one of the most deeply interesting coun- 
tries in Europe. It is by far the best book which the 
traveler in Holland can carry in his hand, and the 
reading of it is by far the best preparation which such 
a traveler can make for a careful study of that country. 
The Van Dyke Edition is well printed on good paper, 
with numerous and effective illustrations, and is 
altogether a very tasteful volume. (New York : G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 82 25.) 


Bismarck in Private Life. — a Fellow-Student. 
Trauslated by Henry Hayward. With Portraits. (New 
Vork: D. Appleton & Co.) This little volume con- 
tains many anecdotes and sayings of the“ man of blood 
and iron which exhibit his personal traits. As such 
they are of extreme interest, but the wit of Bismarck, 
it is to be confessed, does not strike one as keen. It is 
more a club with which he brains an adversary, than a 
keen analysis or skillful thrust. Atall events, we have 
here a lively picture of one of the greatest men of the 
day, sketched with bold and rapid strokes. Such per- 
sonal reminiscences are the best material for history. 
(50 cents. ) 


There is something in a tender, touching, sweet, and 
wholesome tale like that of Dear Daughter Dorothy that 
approaches the effect of a minor means of grace. The 
winsome little maid, with her loyalty and love, at- 
tracts our hearts as Little Lord Fauntleroy has done, 
and reveals the divine element in childhood. While 
reading the story we caught ourselves falling in love 
with the lovely child, who was withal a creature not too 
wise or good for human nature’s daily food. We heart- 
ily thank the author, A. G. Plympton, for a precious 
contribution to our child-lore, and we must add that 
the illustrations are not without feeling. (Boston: 
Roberts Bros. $1.) 


The latest volume of the “ Riverside Classics ” con- 
tains Dr. John Brown’s immortal Rab and his Friends, 
as well as “ Marjorie Fleming,” the memoir of Dr. 
Brown’s father (one of the best specimens of this form 
of writing extant), and selections from his other writ- 
ings. Here are, in fact, many of the most wholesome, 
clever, and ore sympathetic sketches of life and 
character to be found in the English language, brim- 
ming with honest humor, with genuine pathos, and 
with broad love of humanity. The frontispiece is a 
fine portrait of the author, a memoir of whose life 
by E. T. M’L.” is included. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


Citizeness Bonaparte, by Imbert de Saint-Amand, is 
a sketch of the life of Josephine, wife of the great 
Napoleon, from the time of her marriage to him to the 
beginning of the Consulship. It is written in a brilliant 
and somewhat dramatic style, which is characteristic 
of much of the French prose of the present day, and it 
is about as much an account of Napoleon’s career as of 
that of his wife. ‘To know the standpoint of the author 
it is enough to add that Saint-Amand is a republican. 
The translation by Thomas Sargent Perry is in a pure 
and vigorous English. It is work suitable for the 

neral reader rather than for the special student. 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 


Roberts Bros. (Bosten) have published a very at- 
tractive American edition of William Morris’s latest 
and, in many respects, finest work, The House of the 
Wolfings, reviewed at length in The Christian Union 
early last summer. The American edition bears the 
impress of the characteristic taste of Roberts Bros. in 


bookmaking. (82.) 
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—Charlotte M. Yonge, at sixty-seven, is writing her 
one hundred and first book. 

—The “Sun” attributes to Miss Sadie Elliott, daugh- 
ter of the late Bishop of Georgia, the anonymous novel 
Jerry,“ now running in “ Seribner’s Magazine.” 

—The daintiest book of the year is the Kate Green- 
away Almanac,” and the volume of 1891, which bears 
the customary imprint of George Routledge & Sons, 
falls behind none of its predecessors in delicacy, ro- 
finement, and picturesque effect. Certainly time was 
never more agreeably kept than since Kate Greenaway 
has taken it into her special charge. 

—The pathetic story entitled “A Little White 
Shadow,” which was made the subject of an editorial in 
The Christian Union several weeks ago, was written, we 
learn, by Miss Emily M. Morgan, of Hartford, Conn., 
and the proceeds from the sale of the story have been 
devoted entirely to the support of a holiday house for 
working girls. The little book is now in its third edi- 
tion, and deserves very wide reading. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have combined ina single 
volume — „Representative Men” and the 
volume formerly known as “ Miscellanies,” but which 
appears in the Riverside Edition under the title“ Na- 
ture Addresses and Lectures.” This volume is printed 
from the plates of the Riverside Edition, and although 
the paper is necessarily lighter, the work is so admi- 
rably done that nothing is lost to the reader. 

Mr. Stead himself is given as authority for the 
statement that the October number of his“ Review of 
Reviews” has an edition of 100,000 copies, and that the 
circulation of the magazine “exceeds that of all the 
reviews in England put together.” Moreover, it “ has 
been gained without robbing the other periodicals of a 
single subscriber.” The “ Critic” now prints and pub- 
lishes the American edition at twenty cents a copy. 

—George Bancroft, the historian, whose ninetieth 
birthday has just passed, wrote on Decoration Day, 
1882, the following words to S. Austin Allibone, which 
shed a beautiful light on the present life of the splen- 
did old man: I was trained to look upon life here as 
a season for labor. Being more than fourscore years 
old, IL know the time for my release will soon come. 
Conscious of being near the shore of eternity, I await 
without impatience and without dread the beckoning of 
the hand which will summon me to rest.” 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce for immediate 
publication a new book by Theodore S. Van Dyke, 
“ Millionaires of a Day,” which will give an inside 
history of the great “ Southern California boom ;” and 
in November they will publish a new novel by Mr. 
Tourgée, called“ Murvale Eastman, Christian Socialist,” 
“which will show both rich and poor, capitalists and 
laborers, lockers-out and strikers, conservatives of 
‘what is’ and demagogues who would destroy all 
things, that there is a simple way out of the tangles of 
selfishness.” 
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AMERICAN BOARD MEETING. 


For the debate on this report see our correspondent’s letter 
on pages 490-494. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF NINE. 


The Committee of Nine begin their report with a 
brief statement of their work, involving an examina- 
tion of letters and other documents at the rooms of the 
Board, including the papers in nearly all the cases of 
applicants in which the action of the Prudential Com- 
mittee has been criticised, and personal interviews with 
members of the Prudential Committee and with the 
Secretaries. They bear testimony to the efficient aid 
rendered them by the representatives of the Board, 
they commend heartily the methods pursued by the 
executive officers in making and preserving the records 
and documents of the Board, saying of it: We cannot 
too highly praise the general satisfactoriness of the sys- 
tem employed in the documentary department of the 
organization.” Taking up the finances of the Board, 
they recommend, on account of the necessarily complex 
and extended character of the accounts of an institution 
like the Board, that the Committee on the Treasurer’s 
Report be appointed in one year for the succeeding 
year, and the rule permitting the auditors to employ an 
expert be made mandatory. The report then proceeds 
as follows : 


But while your Committee take pleasure in testifying to 
the fidelity with which the financial interests of the Board 
are administered, we cannot hide from ourselves, nor do we 
deem it right to withhold from you, the fact that there is 
much in om general financial condition of the Board to 
awaken solicitude. 

An examination of the comparative tables, which are here 
incorporated with and made a part of this Report, is sug- 
gestive of serious considerations. ‘Lhe period covered is 
1880 to 1889, inclusive—the latest period for which statistics 
of all the benevolent organizations brought into review are 
accessible.' 

These tables present the receipts of the Board from all 
sources for the last ten years, in comparison with the number 
and membership of our churches, and the receipts for the 
same period of the ether benevolent societies of our denomi- 
nation. There is also joined with these statistics of our body 
a similar statement of the bestowments to the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. In these tables fractions under 
— cents are omitted; over fifty cents are reckoned as one 
dollar. 

From these tables it distinct] 
donations from the churches and the Woman’s 
leaving out legacies, which can hardly be considered as 
indicative of the immediate feeling of the churches, and 
special gifts for particular objects—the Board received in 
round numbers during the first three years of the decade 
under review—viz., 1880, 1881, and 1882, respectively three 
hundred and forty-two, three hundred and forty-four, and 
three hundred and forty-one thousand dollars. In 1883 this 
amount was increased to three hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand dollars ; a figure, however, which the similar contribu- 
tions of only two of the years since that date have equaled, 
— four of these years have fallen very considerably 

ow. 

While this is true, we find the contributions of the Home 
Missionary Society increasing in these ten years from $266,000 
to $542,000; the American Missionary Association from 
$136,000 to $189,000 ; the Congregational Union from $37,000 
to $86,000; the Sunday-School and Publishing Society from 
$8,000 in 1882 to $46,000 in 1889 ; the College Society from 
$12,000 to 819.000; the New West Commission from $23,000 
in 1882 to $62,000 in 1889. 

Meantime, also, this decade of years has seen the increase 
of churches-from 3,745 to 4,689, and of our church member- 
ship from 384,000 to 401.000. 

These facts seem clearly to indicate that in its relation to 
the benevolence of our churches and its grasp upon their 
resources the Board has virtually stood still, while the other 
agencies of our denominational enterprise have made an ad- 
vance in the aggregate of about 80 per cent. With an in- 
crease in our church membership of over 107,000, no corre- 
sponding increase has accrued to the treasury of this society. 

rom 1880 to 1889 our membership grew more than 30 per 
cent.; our direct contributions from the churches and the 
Woman's Boards grew less than 14 per cent. 

Our Presbyterian brethren have in the same period in- 
creased their contributions for foreign missions - not inelud- 
ing legacies, Sunday- school or special gifts from $385,000 in 
1880 to $572,000 last year, which was considerably the small- 
est sum received for several years. 

Had the contributions of the churches to the Board in- 
creased during the decade in review in proportion as other 
Congregational contributions have increased, we ought, in- 
stead of an income from this source—apart from legacies 
and special gifts- of the $387,000 of 1889, to have had S693, 
%, which, with the special gifts, legacies, and appropria- 
tions from the Otis and Swett bequests remaining only the 
same, without a dollar of increase, would have brought up 
the grand total of that year to $994,000, instead of the 
$685,111 actually reported. 

Meantime the obvious fact is before all eyes that the great 
Otis and Swett bequests, which have been drawn upon so 
liberally for several years past to prevent what would other 
wise have been a serious deficiency, are rapidly becoming 
exhausted. At the present rate of their employment this 
current year they can avail, in the case of the Otis bequest, 
for only about two and a half years more, and in the Swett 
legacy less than nine months. What is to be done then be- 
comes a practical and serious inquiry. 


appears that, including 
Boards— 


Your Committee refrain from any expression of opinion or 


conjecture in reference to the condition of comparative finan- 
cial infirmity which these facts testify. We content our 
selves with expressing the conviction that, however ex- 
plained, there is in them a powerful argument of urgency 
that if there be alienations from the Board they be recon- 
ciled, and that every reasonable means be employed to 
deepen and strengthen the hold upon the hearts of our 
churches of the cause of foreign missions and of this its 
ancient representative. 

hese convictions receive a powerful reinforcement from 
the fact developed in the course of our inquiries that even 
this year, when the hope of larger bestowals than in the few 
years past has been cherished, and to some degree realized, 
it has nevertheless been deemed necessary by the Prudential 


As the results of these tables are embodied by the Com- 
mittee in their — — we omit the tables themselves, on ac- 
count of space.—Eps. C. 
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Committee to reduce the p for the general work of the 
foreign fields—below the carefully made estimates of their 
actual necessities, based on the reports of the missionaries on 
the ground—to the extent of 16 per cent. in old fields and 
32 per cent. in new work. Such a result, involving disap- 
pointment to overburdened missionaries, curtailment of 
well-devised plans, discharge of native helpers, and crip- 
pling of endeavor at its most promising stage, cannot, how- 
ever caused, be other than a deplorable calamity. 

As one way hopefully to avoid such a necessity in the 
future, your — deem it very important that every 
effort be employed to bring home to the churches the danger 
and the injury of such impairment of the work. No method 
seems to be so likely to be successful for this purpose as the 
impartation of information on this and other aspects of mis- 
sionary necessity, by the direct address of those concerned 
in the cause. In the last year the labors of the district and 
field secretaries have been especially fruitful of good results, 
pecumarily and otherwise. e believe that a considerable 
increase of force employed in this manner would be a wise 
outlay both for the churches and the Such an out- 
lay we recommend. 


APPOINTMENT OF MISSIONARIES. 


The third point of inquiry toward which the attention of 
your committee was directed is the method pursued in the 
appointing of missionaries. 

t is ly necessary to say that this brings us into contact 
with asubject of great interest and importance. It was the 
importance of this subject, and the intense interest felt con- 
cerning it, as manifested in all the annual meetings of the 
Board for the last four years, which — led to the ap- 
pointment of this Committee. Nor has our estimate of the 
significance of the matter been lessened by the inquiries we 
have made. However — — ps differ as to the causes 
which have led to the condition of affairs calling for inquir- 
ies like the present, it is impossible to disguise the fact that 
a state of disquietude exists in reference to the existing 
methods of ascertaining the qualifications of candidates for 
missionary service which is detrimental to the interests of 
the B and of the missionary cause. 

Your Committee/have no desire to spread before you, unless 
it be necessary, the evidences which they possess of a degree 
of alienation from the present administration of the Board 
existent among some of our churches, our pastors, our educa- 
tional institutions, and the young men and women of our 
colleges and seminaries, which, whether reasonable or un- 
reasonable, we all alike deplore. Such evidences in authen- 
tic form, and, to some considerable extent, acquired from 
the archives of the Board itself, are in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. 

It is well known that there are divided counsels in the 
secretarial offices and at the Prudential Committee table 
which have necessarily attracted public notice, and weakened 
the hold of this organization upon the public confidence. 

Your Committee do not feel disposed to add to the flames 
of controversy by dwelling on matters which, on this platform 

elsewhere, have been made the subject of animated, and 
even heated, debate. ‘The task is not laid upon us of sitting 
in judgment upon the officers of the Board personally, or o 
making up a verdict of censure or approval in relation to 
their p ings. Weare concerned with a system of ad- 
ministration, and not with the merits or alleged delinguen- 
cies of individuals —a system which, though it has been long 
in use, we think may easily be improved. 

It is a disputed question whether the interpretation at- 
tached by the major part of the officers of the Board to the 
instructions given first at Des Moines, then at Springfield. 
and finally in New York, is tenable, in view of the phraseol- 
ogy used on those occasions and the light thrown on the 
import of those instructions by the accompanying explana- 
tions. It is a disputed question whether the action of the 
Prudential Committee in dealing with applicants since the 
meetings referred to, as well as before, has or has not been 
unduly rigid. ‘There is a difference of opinion upon the 
question whether there have or have not been occasions when 
a different course from that which the majority of the Com- 
mittee adopted might not have opened the way to a just and 
honorable 

Your Committee do not deem it necessary to enter into 
these questions, however interesting they may be, or to com- 
municate any impressions respecting them which may have 
been left on any of their minds in the course of these inves- 
tigations. The materials for forming a conclusion on these 
points are very largely inthe hands of the public. Our chief 
concern is with the future. 

Looking at the matter in this light, we are Jed to remark 
that the legitimate object of an inquiry by the officers of the 
Board into the theological opinions of applicants for mission- 
ary service is to ascertain whether they are conformed essen- 
tially to the doctrines commonly received by the churches. 

We are united in the judgment that it is incompatible 
w h the character of the as a non-ecclesiastical body 
for its officers to frame creeds or statements of theological 
belief, under whatever title, to be submitted to candidates 
forappointment. Such a course is not to be approved, even 
though it be, as alleged, not to impose articles of faith upon 
the applicant, but simply to aid him in presenting his own 
belief. And we are happy to state that, so far as the Home 
Secretary is concerned, the Committee received the voluntary 
assurance that he will henceforth defer to this view. 

Your Committee do not feel called on to ascertain or to 
communicate all the causes which may have produced the 
difficulties and dissensions under which, of late, the Board 
has labored, nor to determine to what extent these troubles 
are due to modes of administration which might be improved, 
the system itself remaining unchanged. Enough to say 
that, in our judgment, the entire existing system of proced- 
ure with candidates, as far as it relates to theological views, 
is one which requires to be modified. Such modification, 
after earnest, and we may, perhaps, not improperly add 
prayerful, deliberation on this geen matter, we are pre- 

unanimously to propose. The change we suggest is 
one which we regard as not only better in itself than the 
method now in use, but one which we are convinced the 
present condition of the Board’s affairs renders indispensably 


necessary. 

As a part of this pro change we think it desirable 
that a modification of Questions 1 and 2, Section VI., of the 
Manual for Missionary Candidates, should be made so that 
they will read as follows: 

Question 1. What are your views ting each of the 
leading doctrines of Scripture commonly held by the churches 
sustaining this Board? In answering this question you 
may use your own language or refer to any creeds of acknowl- 

dged weicht. 
eOuestioa 2. Have you any views at variance with these 
doctrines, or any views of church government which would 
prevent your cordial co-operation with the missionaries of 
this Board ? 


As at present standing these questions read respectively : 
1. What, in your view, are the leading — of the 
Scriptures ? 

2. Have you doubts respecting any of the doctrines com- 
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monly held by the churches under the care of the Board, or 
any views relating to church government which would pre- 
vent your cordially recognizing as ministers of Christ the 
missionaries employed by the Board? 

Ihe object of the first of these changes that in Ques- 
tion 1 of the Manual—is to try to secure from the candidate 
a fuller statement of his personal convictions respecting the 
Scripture doctrines commonly entertained by our churches 
than would necessarily be elicited by the simple inquiry, as 
it now stands, what those doctrines are. In point of fact, 
the question as it now reads is sometimes answered by a 

| list of names, such as Repentance, Faith, Atonement, 
Justification, Sanctification, and the like. The aim of the 
proposed change is to lead the candidate more readily to 
state in his own way, and more fully, his position respecting 
the doctrines of Scripture held by himself and 4 the 
churches. The change is, in a word, in the interest of a 
more complete, voluntary, and untrammeled explication of 
the candidate's personal religious convictions. 

The change in the second question is for the purpose of 
removing a form of interrogatory which, however long con- 
tinued, your Committee cannot but deem unhappy in its tend- 
ency and objectionable in its use. ‘* Have you doubts ?” is 
an inquiry suited in its very nature to perplex a sensitive 
conscience, and to disquiet even an indolent one. Who has 
not at times doubts respecting many things concerning which 
he is, on the whole and in a large practical way, nevertheless 
persuaded’? We think the interrogatory, as formulated in 
the Manual at present, is not only calculated to raise doubts 
and create perplexities, but that it opens the way for the pos- 
sibility of embarrassing the candidate’s convictions and con- 
science, which ought to be effectually guarded against. 

Provision having been made in the first question, as 
amended, for ascertaining the applicant’s real convictions 
concerning the Scripture doctrines commonly held by the 
churches, it seems quite sufficient in the next question to 
inquire: “* Have you any views at variance with these doc- 
trines, or any views of church government which would 
prevent your cordial co-operation with the missionaries of 
this Board?“ 

These changes in the phraseol of Questions 1 and 2, 
Section VI., of the Manual, being understood as a part of your 
Committee's proposal, it is further our opinion that all appli- 
cations for missionary appointment should be made, as now, 
to the Corresponding Secretaries of the Board, who should 
ask for and receive trom the candidate the usual testimonials 
respecting fitness for missionary service, and answers to 
questions proposed in the Manual. But no attempt should 
be made to induce candidates to modify their expressed the- 
ological opinions. 

he communications thus received by the Secretaries 
should be presented forthwith to the Prudential Committee. 
In case the Committee should think it needful to make fur- 
ther scrutiny into the theological opinions of candidates, this 
should be had through an interview with the Committee as a 
body, or, in ease this in any special instance is not practicable, 
with a sub-committee appointed by them from their own 
number, and consisting in part of laymen. At such theolog- 
ical examination by the Committee or sub-committee, the 
doors should be open for the presence of any members ot the 
Board or personal friends of the candidate. 

The effect of this arrangement, if faithfully carried out, 
will be to leave the entire question of the theological titness 
of candidates exclusively with the Prudential Committee, 
where even now the responsibility of the decision rests. 
Should the Committee at any time be thought to be unrea- 
sonably lax or unreasonably rigid in the discharge of their 
function, it is in the power of the Board to apply a remedy, 
inasmuch as the term of office of the Committee is but a single 
year. 

Your Committee cannot conclude this report without 
reiterating their deep conviction of the gravity of the pres- 
ent situation in the affairs of the Board, and their sense of 
the imperative necessity for arriving atsome just and honor- 
able basis of agreement if the Board is to continue to be the 
instrument of the united constituency it has hitherto repre- 
sented in the missionary work. Such a just and honorable 
basis we believe we have presented in the recommendations 
we have made. In arriving at them we have endeavored to 
be solicitously careful of the convictions and feelings of all. 
We have impeached no one’s motives. e have listened to 
no unanswered accusations. We have endeavored to mani- 
fest, as we certainly have felt, a grateful sense of obligation 
to the members of the Prudential Committee for their gratu- 
itous and laborious service in the work intrusted to them, 
and to the other officers of the Board for their devotion to 
their arduous service. It is not in the spirit of partisanship 
that we have met the questions which have been presented 
to us, nor is it now in any other than a spirit of loyalty 
to the Board and to the great Christian cause it represents 
that we leave with you the recommendations we unitedly 
make, in the earnest hope of their acceptance and adoption. 

With the brief recapitulation of such of these recommen- 
dations as seem to demand formal action by vote we conclude 
our report, 


THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


We recommend the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, first, That the Committee on the ‘l'reasurer’s 
Report be appointed by the Board at the annual meeting 
next 7 to the meeting at which such Committee is 
called on to act, and that a copy of the report of the Treas- 
urer be sent, as soon as it is ready, to each member of the 
Committee for inspection, and that any desired information 
may be asked for. 

Resolved, second, That By-Law 17, p. 12, of the last pub- 
lished edition of the Charter and By-Laws be amended so 
that the last sentence of it shall read, instead of ** they [the 
auditors} shall have authority at any time to employ an 
expert in the particular examination of the accounts 
The auditors shall annually employ an expert in the exam- 
ination of the Treasurer’s accounts.“ 

Resolved, third, hat there be a substantial increase of 
the force — 7 ay by the Board to bring the interests of its 
missions and the cause it represents before the churches 
contributing to its support. 

esol ved, fourth, with reference to the important subject 
of missionary appointments, That Questions 1 and 2, Sec- 
tion VI., of the Manual for Missionary Candidates be amended 
so that they shall read as follows: 

Question 1. What are your views respecting each of the 
leading doctrines of Scripture commonly held by the churches 
sustaining this Board? In answering this question you may 
use — own language or refer to any creeds of acknowledged 
weight. 

Question 2. Have you any views at variance with these 
doctrines, or any views of church government which would 
prevent your cordial co-operation with the missionaries of 

is rd? 

These questions being so amended, all applications for 
missionary appointment shall be made as now to the Cor- 
responding Secretaries of the Board. Without further cor- 
respondence on doctrinal matters the communications thus 
received by the Secretaries shall be presented forthwith to 
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the Prudential Committee. In case the Committee desire 
further scrutiny into the theological opinions of the candi- 
date, this shall be had through an interview with the Com- 
mittee as a body; or in case this, in any special instance, is 
not practicable, with a sub-committee appointed by them 
from their own number, and consisting in part of laymen. 
At such theological examination by the Committee or sub- 
committee the doors shall be open for the presence of any 
membere of the or personal friends of the candidate. 
Resolved, fifth, That any rules or parts of rules incon- 
sistent with any of the foregoing resolutions be hereby an- 


lled. 
n which is respectfully and unanimously submitted by 


ur Committee. 

Gronda Leon WALKER. 
Atonzo H. Quint. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
ELnERT B. Monror. 
P. Fis urn. 
Joun H. WAsHRURN. 
Anrnun LITTLE. 
RALPH EMERSON. 
C. Tarr. 


PROCEEDINGS IN DETAIL. 
[ Continued from page 494.] 


FURTHER DEBATE ON THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF NINE. 


Friday morning Recording Secretary Stimson, after 
reading the journal, begged unanimous consent to with- 
draw the last phrase in the resolution introduced by 
bim the evening before, and hastily adopted by the 
Board. This consent was granted, and thus a serious 
reflection upon the Committee of Nine was expunged 
from the record. Upon motion of the Rev. Charles 
Ray Palmer, the Board then unanimously passed a vote 
of thanks to the Committee of Nine “ for their services 
so admirably performed and at their own charges.” 

President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, read the 
report on Secretary Alden’s paper on “ Missionary 
Motives,” and supplemented it with a speech attempt- 
ing to reconcile the conflicting statements of the debate 
of Thursday afternoon. He said : 

“There was a statement made that a certain candi- 
date was not appointed, and that the sole ground pre- 
sented and acted upon by the Prudential Committee 
was the health of that candidate. There appeared to 
be a direct contradiction that made a strong impres- 
sion. The fact is that in certain aspects both state- 
ments were correct; that, so far, perhaps, as ap on 
the record, which in that respect is deficient for rea- 
sons which I may indicate, the member of the Commit- 
tee who made the statement is correct. So far as the 
facts are concerned, they are of such a nature that if 
I were to state them here and the evidence, every 
individual in this house would recognize the impro- 
priety of bringing them before the public. There 
would be a unanamous decision on this point. The 
Secretary was right in his statements. They were sus- 
tained by evidence, and I could state the evidence, 
only I say again that it would be contrary to all the 
proprieties of the case to state them now and here 
before the public. They could not be well made a 
matter of distinct record, although, perhaps, it might 
have been well if, in some way, it should have been 
indicated or implied on the records. I think the 
reconciliation is complete ; at least, the report of the 
Secretary is complete. In time it will be ascertained 
that the doings of this Prudential Committee and of 
its Secretary stand ; as Webster said of Lexington and 
Concord, ‘ There they stand,’ and the community and 
the world can see that they have been engaged in do- 
ing their Master’s work with a clear conscience, an 
earnest faith, and a spirit of profound fidelity.” 

Mr. Ralph Emerson, of the Committee of Nine, 
speaking for that Committee, replied : 

“It has been our desire, when implied censure was 
made on members of the Committee, to refrain from 
any remarks which would promote angry debate. If 
we had made errors, we prefer to stand responsible our- 
selves for those errors. If we had not made errors, we 
preferred, at least I did, not to make any remark in 
respect to the statement made by our brothers, Dr. 
Thompson and Dr. Alden. We preferred to stand 
absolutely, if you please, with censure upon us rather 
than to open acrimonious discussion which would only 
do harm and not good. If any accusation has been 
made against any of us which has been replied to, we 
have retrained—at least I have refrained, and I know 
other members have refrained—from remark, not be- 
cause we did not consider ourselves justified in what 
we have said and what we have done with reference to 
the communications of the Prudential Committee and 
on other matters, but we preferred to remain under 
implied censure than to open*the floodgates of angry 
discussion; and there, for one, I propose to stand.” 

This statement called forth long and loud applause. 

The Kev. David N. Beach wished to submit that it 
was not in accordance with what is fair and concilia- 
tory for President Bartlett to seize the opportunity of 
a 1eport on the Home Secretary’s paper to open up a 
matter like this, and especially to put it in the way 
he had ; it was not fair, when the Committee was not 
present, to attempt to reconcile differences, and was 
hardly the way to help along Christian union and con- 
ciliation. 

The Rev. A. H. Quint came to the defense of the 
He said : 

“ I do wish to say that I greatly regret it i re 
been anything sald here on the mo matter which 
would reopen any difficulties. 1 did not hear what was 
said, and therefore I am not going to reply to it. I 
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only wish to say that in the case referred to [Miss A.] 
the Committee did not present the entire facts in the 
case. I myself did not suppose it would be brought 
in here. If there is any impression here that the 
Committee did not understand the case fully, I wish 
to state that they did understand it fully. I wish to 
state that it was an unpleasant affair, an unpleasant 
episode in the history of the Board. Certain statements 
were made before the Committee on this case, and 
there was no end of the papers which were sent to them. 
I do not wish to reflect upon anybody, but the idea was 
that this Committee did not believe that the statement 
regarding the health of that person justified results. 
As to the matter of judgment I have nothing to say. 
As to some other matters connected with the whole 
correspondence I have nothing to say, and I make no 
insinuations whatever. The only point of importance 
with us was that we had no papers before us which 
seemed to justify that decision. am now obliged to 
state that we did not believe that the oral statements 
justified that decision, or at least that the oral state- 
ments ought to have justified it. Now, it is of no use 
to go into any investigation. I simply say, for the 
benefit of the Committee, that the Committee of Nine 
believe that. That is all there is about it. I am sorry 
that the subject has beenreopened. What I believe 
is that the Prudential Committee acted in that way 
according to their best light. We think we had a little 
more light than they did. Iam very sure that we did 
after a complete examination with the parties before 
us. Now, that is a small matter to-day. Those things 
have gone by. I only regret that they are brought up 
again to-day. I am not quite sure that it was wise to 
bring the matter up yesterday, or anything of that 
kind. Now, Mr. President, you started on this matter, 
as President of the Board, with the magnificent 
determination to secure, if possible, the — 
of our churches and people on this 
great many of us have tried to act with you in 
this thing, and we want to act on that basis, and 
I believe that the action of yesterday is calculated 
to satisfy all reasonable people, and unreasonable people 
I do not want to satisfy. Mr. Moderator and brethren, 
we unite on these moderate recommendations 0 
can say, let the past go by. We are sick and tired 
of controversy. I stand here to speak in behalf 
of that Committee, and of myself, for peace. I do 
not want another word of discussion on past issues. 
Let the dead past bury its dead, and we will start on in 
this American Board shaking hands with each other. 
We are going, of course, to re-elect every one of these 
officers, if that nominating committee understands its 
business, with a hearty and unanimous vote. We are 
ing to carry out the platform on which we stand. 

e are going to know nothing but Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. So I say, do not let us have any more tur- 
moils over these past matters. If the Committee did 
wrong, brethren, forgive us, and we will own up. We 
did the best we could. The Prudential Committee has 
done the best it could, and the Secretaries have acted 
according to their best judgment and their consciences, 
and have done all they could. Now let us drop the 
whole thing. If I am not presuming too much to lect- 
ure, let us drop all this — unite heartily, and say we 
will not have another word of discussion on past issues; 
that our faces are forward and not — * 

The report of the Committee of Nine upon necessary 
changes 4 the by-laws was read by Mr. J. H. Wash- 
burn. The fourth paragraph to Article XV. contained 
in this report embodies (in italies) the change sug- 
gested by Dr. Storrs. The report says : 

“ There are three amendments to the by-laws which 
seem to be necessary in carrying out the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee. ‘The first is: To amend Sec- 
tion 3 of Article 23 by adding to the third line after the 
words ‘on the Treasurer’s report,’ the following, viz. : 
‘Of the next following year, to each member of which 
committee an early copy of that report shall be sent by 
the treasurer.’ Second—To amend the third para- 
graph of Article 15 by erasing as after careful inves- 
tigation they have been able to obtain,’ and substitut- 
ting in place thereof the words, ‘ as in accordance with 
the by-laws and other instructions of the Board they 
have obtained.’ Third—To add to the fourth para- 
graph to Article 15 as follows: All applications to mis- 
sionary service shall be addressed to the Corresponding 
Secretaries of the Board. In all cases the communica- 
tions received by the Secretaries shall forthwith, with- 
out further correspondence on doctrinal matters, be 

resented to the Prudential Committee. In case the 

ommittee desires further scrutiny into the theological 
opinions of the candidate, they may address to him such 
sup questions as appear to them important, and 
if turther light shall be still needed, this shall be had 
through an interview with the Committee as a body, or, 
in case this in any special instance is not practicable, 
with a sub-committee appointed by them from their 
own number, and consisting in part of laymen. At 
such theological examination by the Committee, or sub- 
committee, the doors shall be open for the presence of 
any members of the Board or personal friends of the 
candidates.“ 

Dr. Alden then endeavored to secure from the Board 
a formal statement in writing of the wishes of the 
Board as expressed in its legislation of Thursday re- 
specting his own right of conference with missionary 
candidates. “Could he confer with candidates before 
formal application? Had the Board lost all confidence 
in him ?” ete., were inquiries made, and answered by 


Judge Shipman, the Revs. Arthur Little and Behrends 
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and President Storrs, the Board refusing to give the 
formal instructions requested, preferring to trust to a 
fair interpretation of the Board’s desires by the Pru- 
dential Committee. Nevertheless, the Board informally 
and unmistakably, through President Storrs and ex- 
ressions of opinion by various members, gave the 
ome Secretary to understand that, while he was not 
debarred from talking or corresponding upon the sub- 
ject of missionary service with those » Be ret to work 
under the Board prior to application, he was debarred 
from correspondence or conference after formal appli- 
cation had been made, for hereafter the Prudential 
Committee was to decide upon the candidate’s fitness. 
The report of the Committee of Nine was accepted 
and unanimously adopted. : 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


The Rev. Dr. Behrends presented the report of the 
Committee of Fifteen appointed in 1888. The report is 
as follows - 

Your Committee was appointed two years ago under in- 
struction “To consider the relations of the Board to the 


churches and individuals who make it their missionary agent, 
and the expediency, in view of the facts which they may 
ascertain, of securing a closer union bet ween them, especially 
including the subject of the selection of corporate members.” 
hile the scope of the resolution was indefinite and general, 

the specific question of a change in method of nomination or 
election to corporate membership has practically been the 
only one which seemed to demand attention. We have en- 
deavored to abide by the letter of our instructions, and to 
elicit such information as might serve as the basis of conference 
and of recommendation. t year we reported that the 
small peicentage of replies to the circular which was issued, 
and the indefiniteness of these replies, clearly made it impos- 
sible for the Committee to make any changes. The number 
of circulars then sent out was 1,595, one being sent to the 
pastor of every church which had contributed $25 or more to 
the treasury of the American Board during the preceding 
year. Only 570 answers were received, over 1,000 making 
no response. Of the replies received, 325 favored a change, 
206 opposed allichange, and 30 expressed no judgment. Not 
less than thirty substitutes were proposed. pon its con- 
tinuance for another year the Committee decided to enl 
the field and the method of its correspondence. A new eir- 
cular was prepared and issued, reciting the results of the 
previous correspondence, copies of which were sent to the 
pastor of every Congregational church in the country which 
within either of the two preceding years had contributed to 
the funds of the Board, or to the clerk of the church when 
such contributing church seemed to be without a pastor, with 
the special request in each case that the judgment of the 
— be ascertained and forwarded. How far these sug- 
gestions were followed we have no means of knowing; while 
many churches which reported last year did not respond to 
the second call. We were also embarrassed by the repeti- 
tion of last year’s experience in receiving no reply from some 
of the largest and the strongest churches, whose annual gifts 
have been most generous. The number of circulars sent out 
was 2,206, five of which were sent to churches in Canada. The 
numberof replies was 677, of which 391 favored a change, 
238 opposed all change, and 4% expressed no judgment. An 
increase of over 700 circulars brought only 107 additional 
responses, augmented the column of those favoring a 
change by 66, and of those opposed to all change by 32, while 
the silent list rose from 1,025 to 1,619. Considerably more 
than two-thirds, over seventy per cent., of the churches 
failed to express any judgment; while the number of 
churches recommending a change was found to be only seven- 
teen per cent. of all whose opinion had been solicited, as 
against twenty per cent. of last year. It is this silent list 
which has ca the embarrassment of your Committee. 
Some of our number would have been in favor of proposing 
some method by which the contributing churches should be 
more directly represented in the election of members of this 
Board, some would have favored the closer relation of hon- 
orary to corporate members, and some would have been in 
favor of submitting to the State and local bodies of the 
Congregational churches the desirableness of nomination 
by such bodies, while others were opposed to any and all of 
these suggested changes. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, we deem it wise to make no » poe for action by 
the Board at the present time, and we unanimously join in 
the recommendation that the Committee be discharged. 
lieving that whatever desire the churches or donors may 
entertain has not yet found sufficient expression to command 
at present any modification of our system. 

A. J. Brunxxos. 

A. H. 

Emerson. 

G. Henry Wauarrcoms. 

E. W. Buatrcurorp. 

James B. ANGELL. 

CHARLES Kay PALMER. 

F. A. NoklLx. 

C. F. Tuwina. 

The report was adopted without debate. 

NATIONAL WRONGS AGAINST THE CHINESE. 

President Angell, of Michigan University, in report- 

ing on the Prudential Committee’s report on China, 
said : 
“We ought not to keep silent concerning the fact 
that our missionaries have reason to fear embarrass- 
ment, sooner or later, if the Congress of the United 
States unjustly and cruelly legislates, or if our citizens 
treat Chinese residents here, in disregard of our solema 
treaty stipulations with the Chinese Government. As 
Christian citizens, let the friends of this Board and of 
missions raise their voices in protest against proceed- 
ings which disgrace us as a powerful Christian nation, 
and which may provoke retaliation, to the serious harm 
of our missionaries, and, indeed, of all American citi- 
zens in China.” 

President Carter, of Williams College, reporting on 
Secretary Clark’s able a on “ Higher Education as 
Related to Missions,” said : 

“ The necessity for developing higher schools and col- 
leges in the countries where Christian missions are 
established cannot be too strongly emphasized in th- 
plans of to-day. Especially in those countries wig 
subtle systems of thought have been elaboratanen- 
where the study of these systems has been juickness 
tal in giving their disciples a high degree 
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For the debate on this report see our correspondent’s letter 
on pages 490-494. ] | 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF NINE. 


The Committee of Nine begin their report with a 
brief statement of their work, involving an examina- 
tion of letters and other documents at the rooms of the 
Board, including the papers in nearly all the cases of 
applicants in which the action of the Prudential Com- 
mittee has been criticised, and personal interviews with 
members of the Prudential Committee and with the 
Secretaries. They bear testimony to the efficient aid 
rendered them by the representatives of the Board, 
they commend heartily the methods pursued by the 
executive officers in making and preserving the records 
and documents of the Board, saying of it: We cannot 
too highly praise the general satisfactoriness of the sys- 
tem employed in the documentary department of the 
organization.” Taking up the finances of the Board, 
they recommend, on account of the necessarily complex 
and extended character of the accounts of an institution 
like the Board, that the Committee on the Treasurer’s 
Report be appointed in one year for the succeeding 
year, and the rule permitting the auditors to employ an 
expert be made mandatory. The report then proceeds 
as follows : 


But while your Committee take pleasure in testifying to 
the fidelity with which the financial interests of the Board 
are administered, we cannot hide from ourselves, nor do we 
deem it right to withhold from you, the fact that there is 
much in po general financial condition of the Board to 
awaken solicitude. 

An examination of the comparative tables, which are here 
incorporated with and made a part of this Report, is sug- 
gestive of serious considerations. ‘Lhe period covered is 
1880 to 1889, inclusive—the latest period for which statistics 
of all the benevolent organizations brought into review are 
accessible. 

These tables present the receipts of the Board from all 
sources for the last ten years, in comparison with the number 
and membership of our churches, and the receipts for the 
same period of the other benevolent societies of our denomi- 
nation. There is also joined with these statistics of our body 
a similar statement of the bestowments to the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. In these tables fractions under 
— y cents are omitted ; over fifty cents are reckoned as one 
dollar. 

From these tables it distinctly appears that, including 
donations from the churches and the Woman’s Boards— 
leaving out legacies, which can hardly be considered as 
indicative of the immediate feeling of the churches, and 
special gifts for particular objects—the ard received in 
round numbers during the first three years of the decade 
under review—viz., 1880, 1881, and 1882, respectively —three 
hundred and forty-two, three hundred and forty-four, and 
three hundred and forty-one thousand dollars. In 1883 this 
amount was increased to three hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand dollars ; a figure, however, which the similar contribu- 
tions of only two of the years since that date have equaled, 
— four of these years have fallen very considerably 

ow. 

While this is true, we find the contributions of the Home 
Missionary Society increasing in these ten years from $266,000 
to $542,000; the American Missionary Association from 
$136,000 to $189,000 ; the Congregational Union from $37,000 
to $86,000; the Sunday-School and Publishing Society from 
$8,000 in 1882 to $46,000 in 1889; the College Society from 
$12,000 to 819.000; the New West Commission from $23,000 
in 1882 to $62,000 in 1889. 

Meantime, also, this decade of years has seen the increase 
of churches from 3,745 to 4,689, and of our church member- 
ship from 384,000 to 401.000. 

These facts seem clearly to indicate that in its relation to 
the benevolence of our churches and its p upon their 
resources the Board has virtually stood still, while the other 
agencies of our denominational enterprise have made an ad- 
vance in the aggregate of about 80 per cent. With an in- 
crease in our church membership of over 107,000, no corre- 
sponding increase has accrued to the treasury of this society. 

rom 1880 to 1889 our membership grew more than 30 per 
cent.; our direct contributions from the churches and the 
Woman's Boards grew less than 14 per cent. 

Our Presbyterian brethren have in the same period in- 
creased their contributions for foreign missions—not includ- 
ing legacies, Sunday-school or special gifts—from $385,000 in 
1880 to $572,000 last year, which was considerably the small- 
est sum received for several years. 

Had the contributions of the churches to the Board in- 
creased during the decade in review in proportion as other 
Congregational contributions have increased, we ought, in- 
stead of an income from this source—apart from legacies 
and special gifts- of the $357,000 of 1889. to have had $696,- 
000, which, with the special gifts, legacies, and appropria- 
tions from the Otis and Swett bequests remaining only the 
same, without a dollar of increase, would have brought up 
the grand total of that year to $994,000, instead of the 
$685,111 actually reported. 

Meantime the obvious fact is before all eyes that the great 
Otis and Swett bequests, which have been drawn upon so 
liberally for several years past to prevent what would other- 
wise have been a serious deficiency, are rapidly becoming 
exhausted. At the present rate of their employment this 
current year they can avail, in the case of the Otis bequest, 
for only about two and a half years more, and in the Swett 
legacy less than nine months. What is to be done then be- 
comes à practical and serious inquiry. 

Your Committee refrain from any expression of opinion or 
conjecture in reference to the condition of comparative finan- 
cial infirmity which these facts testify. We content our- 
selves with expressing the conviction that, however ex- 
plained, there is in them a powerful argument of urgency 
that if there be alienations from the Board they be recon- 
ciled, and that every reasonable means be employed to 
deepen and strengthen the hold upon the hearts of our 
churches of the cause of foreign missions and of this its 
ancient representative. 

hese convictions receive a powerful reinforcement from 
the fact developed in the course of our inquiries that even 
this year, when the hope of larger bestowals than in the few 
years past has been cherished, and to some degree realized, 
it has nevertheless been deemed necessary by the Prudential 


As the results of these tables are embodied by the Com- 
mittee in their meet, we omit the tables themselves, on ac- 
count of space.—Eps. C. U. 
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Committee to reduce the p for the general work of the 
foreign fields—below the carefully made estimates of their 
actual necessities, based on the reports of the missionaries on 
the ground—to the extent of 16 per cent. in old fields and 
32 per cent. in new work. Such a result, involving disap- 
pointment to overburdened missionaries, curtailment of 
well-devised plans, discharge of native helpers, and crip- 
pling of endeavor at its most promising stage, cannot, how- 
ever caused, be other than a deplorable calamity. 

As one way hopefully to avoid such a necessity in the 
future, your Committee deem it very important that every 
effort be employed to bring home to the churches the danger 
and the injury of such impairment of the work. No method 
seems to be so likely to be successful for this purpose as the 
impartation of information on this and other aspects of mis- 
sionary necessity, by the direct address of those conce 
in the cause. In the last year the labors of the district and 
field secretaries have been especially fruitful of good results, 
pecumarily and otherwise. e believe that a considerable 
increase of force employed in this manner would be a wise 
outlay both for the churches and the Such an out- 
lay we recommend. 


APPOINTMENT OF MISSIONARIES. 


The third point of inquiry toward which the attention of 
your committee was directed is the method pursued in the 
appointing of missionaries. 

t is hardly necessary to say that this brings us into contact 
with asubject of great interest and importance. It was the 
importance of this subject, and the intense interest felt con- 
cerning it, as manifested in all the annual meetings of the 
Board for the last four years, which — led to the ap- 
pointment of this Committee. Nor has our estimate of the 
significance of the matter been lessened by the inquiries we 
have made. However judgments may differ as to the causes 
which have led to the condition of affairs calling for inquir- 
ies like the present, it is im ible to disguise the fact that 
a state of disquietude exists in reference to the existing 
methods of ascertaining the qualifications of candidates for 
missionary service which is detrimental to the interests of 
the Board and of the missionary cause. 

Your Committee/have no desire to spread before you, unless 
it be necessary, the evidences which they possess of a degree 
of alienation from the present administration of the 
existent among some of our churches, our pastors, our educa- 
tional institutions, and the young men and women of our 
colleges and seminaries, which, whether reasonable or un- 
reasonable, we all alike deplore. Such evidences in authen- 
tic form, and, to some considerable extent, acquired from 
the archives of the Board itself, are in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. 

It is well known that there are divided counsels in the 
secretarial offices and at the Prudential Committee table, 
which have necessarily attracted public notice, and weakened 
the hold of this organization upon the public confidence. 

Your Committee do not feel disposed to add to the flames 
of controversy by dwelling on matters which, on this platform 

elsewhere, have been made the subject of animated, and 
even heated, debate. ‘The task is not laid upon us of sitting 
in judgment upon the officers of the Board personally, or of 
making up a verdict of censure or approval in relation to 
their proceedings. We are concerned with a system of ad- 
ministration, and not with the merits or alleged delinquen- 
cies of individuals -a system which, though it has been long 
in use, we think may easily be improved. 

It is a disputed question whether the interpretation at- 
tached by the major part of the officers of the Board to the 
instructions given first at Des Moines, then at Springfield. 
and finally in New York, is tenable, in view of the phraseol- 
ogy used on those occasions and the light thrown on the 
import of those instructions by the accompanying explana- 
tions. It is a disputed question whether the action of the 
Prudential Committee in dealing with applicants since the 
meetings referred to, as well as before, has or has not been 
unduly rigid. ‘There is a difference of opinion upon the 
question whether there have or have not been occasions when 
a different course from that which the majority of the Com- 
mittee adopted might not have opened the way to a just and 
honorable peace. 

Your Committee do not deem it necessary to enter into 
these questions, however interesting they may be, or to com- 
municate any impressions respecting them which may have 
been left on any of their minds in the course of these inves- 
tigations. The materials for forming a conclusion on these 
points are very largely inthe hands of the public. Our chief 
concern is with the future. 

Looking at the matter in this light, we are Jed to remark 
that the legitimate object of an inquiry by the officers of the 
Board into the theological opinions of applicants for mission- 
ary service is to ascertain whether they are conformed essen- 
tially to the doctrines commonly received by the churches. 

We are united in the judgment that it is incompatible 
w h the character of the Board as a non-ecclesiastical body 
for its officers to frame creeds or statements of theological 
belief, under whatever title, to be submitted to candidates 
forappointment. Such a course is not to be approved, even 
though it be, as alleged, not to impose articles of faith upon 
the applicant, but simply to aid him in presenting his own 
belief. And we are happy to state that, so far as the Home 
Secretary is concerned, the Committee received the voluntary 
assurance that he will henceforth defer to this view. 

Your Committee do not feel called on to ascertain or to 
communicate all the causes which may have produced the 
difficulties and dissensions under which, of late, the Board 
has labored, nor to determine to what extent these troubles 
are due to modes of administration which might be improved, 
the system itself remaining unchanged. Enough to say 
that, in our judgment, the entire existing system of proced- 
ure with candidates, as far as it relates to theological views, 
is one which requires to be modified. Such modification, 
after earnest, and we may, perhaps, not improperly add 
prayerful, deliberation on this important matter, we are pre- 

unanimously to propose. The change we suggest is 
one which we regard as not only better in itself than the 
method now in use, but one which we are convinced the 
present condition of the Board’s affairs renders indispensably 


necessary. 

As a part of this proposed change we think it desirable 
that a modification of Questions 1 and 2, Section VI., of the 
Manual for Missionary Uandidates, should be made so that 
they will read as follows: 

Question 1. What are your views respecting each of the 
leading doctrines of Scripture commonly held by the churches 
sustaining this Board? In answering this question you 
may use your own language or refer to any creeds of acknow!l- 

dged weicht. 

Question 2. Have you any views at variance with these 
doctrines, or any views of church government which would 
prevent your cordial co-operation with the missionaries of 
this Board ? 


As at present standing these questions read respectively : 
1. What, in your view, are the leading —— of the 
Scriptures 
2. Have you doubts respecting any of the doctrines com- 
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monly held by the churches under the care of the Board, or 
any views relating to church government which would pre- 
vent your cordially recognizing as ministers of Christ the 
missionaries employed by the Board ? 

The object of the first of these changes—that in Ques- 
tion 1 of the Manual—is to try to secure from the candidate 
a fuller statement of his personal convictions respecting the 
Scripture doctrines commonly entertained by our churches 
than would necessarily be elicited by the simple inquiry, as 
it now stands, what those doctrines are. In point of fact, 
the question as it now reads is sometimes answered by a 
bare list of names, such as Repentance, Faith, Atonement, 
Justification, Sanctification. and the like. The aim of the 
proposed change is to lead the candidate more readily to 
state in his own way, and more fully, his position respecting 
the doctrines of Scripture held by himself and U the 
churches. The change is, in a word, in the interest of a 
more — voluntary, and untrammeled explication of 
the candidate’s personal religious convictions. 

The change in the second question is for the purpose of 
removing a form of interrogatory which, however long con- 
tinued, your Committee cannot but deem unhappy in its tend- 
ency and objectionable in its use. Have you doubts ?”’ is 
an inquiry suited in its very nature to perplex a sensitive 
conscience, and to disquiet even an indolent one. ho has 
not at times doubts respecting many things concerning which 
he is, on the whole and in a large practical way, nevertheless 
persuaded? We think the interrogatory, as formulated in 
the Manual at present, is not only calculated to raise doubts 
and create perplexities, but that it opens the way for the pos- 
sibility of embarrassing the candidate’s convictions and con- 
science, which ought to be effectually guarded against. 

Provision having been made in the first question, as 
amended, for ascertaining the applicant’s real convictions 
concerning the Scripture doctrines commonly held by the 
churches, it seems quite sufficient in the next question to 
inquire: ** Have you any views at variance with these doc- 
trines, or any views of church government which would 
prevent your cordial co-operation with the missionaries of 
this Board?“ 

These changes in the phraseology of Questions 1 and 2, 
Section VI., of the Manual, being understood as a part of your 
Committee’s proposal, it is further our opinion that all appli- 
cations for missionary appointment should be made, as now, 
to the Corresponding Secretaries of the Board, who should 
ask for and receive from the candidate the usual testimonials 
respecting fitness for missionary service, and answers to 
questions proposed in the Manual. But no attempt should 
be made to induce candidates to modify their expressed the- 
ological opinions. 

he communications thus received by the Secretaries 
should be presented forthwith to the Prudential Committee. 
In case the Committee should think it needful to make fur- 
ther scrutiny into the theological opinions of candidates, this 
should be had through an interview with the Committee as a 
body, or, in case this in any special instance is not practicable, 
with a sub-committee appointed by them from their own 
number, and consisting in part of laymen. At such theolog- 
ical examination by the Committee or sub-committee, the 
doors should be open for the presence of any members of the 
Board or personal friends of the candidate. 

The effect of this arrangement, if faithfully carried out, 
will be to leave the entire question of the .heological fitness 
of candidates exclusively with the Prudential Committee, 
where even now the responsibility of the decision rests. 
Should the Committee at any time be thought to be unrea- 
sonably lax or unreasonably rigid in the discharge of their 
function, it is in the power of the Board to apply a remedy, 
inasmuch as the term of office of the Committee is but a single 
year. 

Your Committee cannot conclude this report without 
reiterating their deep conviction of the gravity of the pres- 
ent situation in the affairs of the Board, and their sense of 
the imperative necessity for arriving atsome just and honor- 
able basis of agreement if the Loard is to continue to be the 
instrument of the united constituency it has hitherto repre- 
sented in the missionary work. Such a just and honorable 
basis we believe we have presented in the recommendations 
we have made. In arriving at them we have endeavored to 
be solicitously careful of the convictions and feelings of all. 
We have impeached no one’s motives. We have listened to 
no unanswered accusations. We have endeavored to mani- 
fest, as we certainly have felt, a grateful sense of obligation 
to the members of the Prudential Committee for their gratu- 
itous and laborious service in the work intrusted to them, 
and to the other officers of the Board for their devotion to 
their arduous service. It is not in the spirit of partisanship 
that we have met the questions which have been presented 
to us, nor is it now in any other than a spirit of loyalty 
to the Board and to the great Christian cause it represents 
that we leave with you the recommendations we unitedly 
make, in the earnest hope of their acceptance and adoption. 

With the brief recapitulation of such of these recommen- 
dations as seem to demand formal action by vote we conclude 
our report, 


THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


We recommend the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, first, That the Committee on the ‘l'reasurer’s 
Report be appointed by the Board at the annual meeting 
next — to the meeting at which such Committee is 
called on to act, and that a copy of the report of the Treas- 
urer be sent, as soon as it is ready, to each member of the 
Committee for inspection, and that any desired information 
may be asked for. 

Resolved, second, That By-Law 17, p. 12, of the last pub- 
lished edition of the Charter and 4 be amended 80 
that the last sentence of it shall read, instead of they [the 
auditors} shall have authority at any time to employ an 
expert in the particular examination of the accounts — 
** The auditors shall annually employ an expert in the exam- 
ination of the Treasurer's accounts.”’ 

Resolved, third, hat there be a substantial increase of 
the force — 2 by the Board to bring the interests of its 
missions and the cause it represents before the churches 
contributing to its support. 

Resolved, fourth, with reference to the important subject 
of missionary appointments, That Questions 1 and 2, See- 
tion VI., of the Manual for Missionary Candidates be amended 
so that they shall read as follows: 

Question 1. What are your views respecting each of the 
leading doctrines of Scripture commonly held by the churches 
sustaining this Board? In answering this question you may 
use _— own language or refer to any creeds of acknowledged 
weight. 

Question 2. Have you any views at variance with these 
doctrines, or any views of church government which would 
prevent your cordial co-operation with the missionaries of 
this Board? 

These questions being so amended, all applications for 
missionary appointment shall be made as now to the Cor- 
responding Secretaries of the Board. Without further cor- 
respondence on doctrinal matters the communications thus 
received by the Secretaries shall be presented forthwith to 
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the Prudential Committee. In case the Committee desire 
further scrutiny into the theological opinions of the candi- 
date, this shall be had through an interview with the Com- 
mittee as a body; or in case this, in any special instance, is 
not practicable, with a sub-committee appointed by them 
from their own number, and consisting in part of laymen. 
At such theological examination by the Committee or sub- 
committee the doors shall be open for the presence of any 
membere of the Board or personal friends of the candidate. 

Resolved, fifth, That any rules or parts of rules incon- 
sistent with any of the foregoing resolutions be hereby an- 
nulled. 

All which is respectfully and unanimously submitted by 
your Committee. 
‘Grorce Leon WALKER. 

Atonzo H. Quint. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

B. MONROE. 

GrorcE P. FisHer. 

Joun H. WASHBURN. 

ArtTuurR LITTLE. 

RAlrn EMERSON. 

C. Tart. 


PROCEEDINGS IN DETAIL. 
[ Continued from page 494. ] 


FURTHER DEBATE ON THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF NINE. 


Friday moruing Recording Secretary Stimson, after 
reading the journal, begged unanimous consent to with- 
draw the last phrase in the resolution introduced by 
him the evening before, and hastily adopted by the 
Board. This consent was granted, and thus a serious 
reflection upon the Committee of Nine was expunged 
from the record. Upon motion of the Rev. Charles 
Ray Palmer, the Board then unanimously passed a vote 
of thanks to the Committee of Nine “ for their services 
so admirably performed and at their own charges.” 

President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, read the 
report on Secretary Alden’s paper on “ Missionary 
Motives,” and supplemented it with a speech attempt- 
ing to reconcile the conflicting statements of the debate 
of Thursday afternoon. He said : 

“There was a statement made that a certain candi- 
-date was not appointed, and that the sole ground pre- 
sented and acted upon by the Prudential Committee 
was the health of that candidate. There appeared to 
be a direct contradiction that made a strong impres- 
sion. The fact is that in certain aspects both state- 
ments were correct; that, so far, perhaps, as ap on 
the record, which in that respect is deficient for rea- 
sons which I may indicate, the member of the Commit- 
tee who made the statement is correct. So far as the 
facts are concerned, they are of such a natare that if 
I were to state them here and the evidence, every 
individual in this house would recognize the impro- 
priety of bringing them before the public. There 
would be a unanamous decision on this point. The 
Secretary was right in his statements. They were sus- 
tained by evidence, and I could state the evidence, 
only I say again that it would be contrary to all the 
proprieties of the case to state them now and here 
before the public. They could not be well made a 
matter of distinct record, although, perhaps, it might 
have been well if, in some way, it should have been 
indicated or implied on the records. I think the 
reconciliation is complete ; at least, the report of the 
Secretary is complete. In time it will be ascertained 
that the doings of this Prudential Committee and of 
its Secretary stand ; as Webster said of Lexington and 
Concord, ‘ There they stand,’ and the community and 
the world can see that they have been engaged in do- 
ing their Master’s work with a clear conscience, an 
earnest faith, and a spirit of profound fidelity.” 

Mr. Ralph Emerson, of the Committee of Nine, 
speaking for that Committee, replied : 

“It has been our desire, when implied censure was 
made on members of the Committee, to refrain from 
any remarks which would promote angry debate. If 
we had made errors, we prefer to stand responsible our- 
selves for those errors. If we had not made errors, we 
preferred, at least I did, not to make any remark in 
respect to the statement made by our brothers, Dr. 
Thompson and Dr. Alden. We preferred to stand 
absolutely, if you please, with censure upon us rather 
than to open acrimonious discussion which would only 
do harm and not good. If any accusation has been 
made against any of us which has been replied to, we 
have retrained—at least I have refrained, and I know 
other members have refrained—from remark, not be- 
cause we did not consider ourselves justified in what 
we have said and what we have done with reference to 
the communications of the Prudential Committee and 
on other matters, but we preferred to remain under 
implied censure than to open the floodgates of angry 
discussion; and there, for one, I pro to stand.” 

This statement called forth long and loud applause. 

The Kev. David N. Beach wished to submit that it 
was not in accordance with what is fair and concilia- 
tory for President Bartlett to seize the opportunity of 
a 1eport on the Home Secretary’s paper to open up a 
matter like this, and especially to put it in the way 
he had ; it was not fair, when the Committee was not 
present, to attempt to reconcile differences, and was 
hardly the way to help along Christian union and con- 
ciliation. 

The Rev. A. H. Quint came to the defense of the 
— He said : a 

* do wish to say that I greatly regret it i re 
been anything said here on the — matter which 
would reopen any difficulties. 1 did not hear what was 
said, and therefore I am not going to reply to it. I 
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only wish to say that in the case referred to [Miss A.] 
the Committee did not present the entire facts in the 
case. 1 myself did not suppose it would be brought 
in here. tf there is any impression here that the 
Committee did not understand the case fully, I wish 
to state that they did understand it fully. I wish to 
state that it was an unpleasant affair, an unpleasant 
episode in the history of the Board. Certain statements 
were made before the Committee on this case, and 
there was no end of the papers which were sent to them. 
I do not wish to reflect upon anybody, but the idea was 
that this Committee did not believe that the statement 
regarding the health of that person justified results. 
As to the matter of judgment I have nothing to say. 
As to some other matters connected with the whole 
correspondence I have nothing to say, and I make no 
insinuations whatever. The only point of importance 
with us was that we had no papers before us which 
seemed to justify that decision. am now obliged to 
state that we did not believe that the oral statements 
justified that decision, or at least that the oral state- 
ments ought to have justified it. Now, it is of no use 
to go into any investigation. I simply say, for the 
benefit of the Committee, that the Committee of Nine 
believe that. That is all there is about it. I am sorry 
that the subject has beenreopened. What I believe 
is that the Prudential Committee acted in that way 
according to their best light. We think we had a little 
more light than they did. Iam very sure that we did 
after a complete examination with the parties before 
us. Now, that is a small matter to-day. Those things 
have gone by. I only regret that they are brought up 
again to-day. I am not quite sure that it was wise to 
bring the matter up yesterday, or anything of that 
kind. Now, Mr. President, you started on this matter, 
as President of the Board, with the magnificent 
determination to secure, if possible, the — 
of our churches and people on this . 
great many of us have tried to act with you in 
this thing, and we want to act on that basis, and 
I believe that the action of yesterday is calculated 
to satisfy all reasonable people, and unreasonable people 
I do not want to satisfy. Mr. Moderator and brethren, 
we unite on these moderate re We 
can say, let the past go by. We are sick and tired 
of controversy. I stand here to speak in behalf 
of that Committee, and of myself, for peace. I do 
not want another word of discussion on past issues. 
Let the dead past bury its dead, and we will start on in 
this American Board shaking hands with each other. 
We are going, of course, to re-elect every one of these 
officers, if that nominating committee understands its 
business, with a hearty and unanimous vote. We are 
ing to carry out the platform on which we stand. 

e are going to know nothing but Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. So I say, do not let us have any more tur- 
moils over these past matters. If the Committee did 
wrong, brethren, forgive us, and we will own up. We 
did the best we could. The Prudential Committee has 
done the best it could, and the Secretaries have acted 
according to their best judgment and their consciences, 
and have done all they could. Now let us drop the 
whole thing. If I am not presuming too much to lect- 
ure, let us drop all this — unite heartily, and say we 
will not have another word of discussion on past issues; 
that our faces are forward and not backward.” 

The report of the Committee of Nine upon necessary 
changes 4 the by-laws was read by Mr. J. H. Wash- 
burn. The fourth paragraph to Article XV. contained 
in this * embodies (in italies) the change sug- 
gested by Dr. Storrs. The report says : 

„There are three amendments to the by-laws which 
seem to be necessary in carrying out the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee. The first is: To amend Sec- 
tion 3 of Article 23 by adding to the third line after the 
words ‘on the Treasurer’s report,’ the following, viz. : 
‘ Of the next following year, to each member of which 
committee an early copy of that report shall be sent by 
the treasurer.’ Second—To amend the third para- 
graph of Article 15 by erasing ‘as after careful inves- 
tigation they have been able to obtain,’ and substitut- 
ting in place thereof the words, as in accordance with 
the by-laws and other instructions of the Board they 
have obtained.’ Third—To add to the fourth para- 
graph to Article 15 as follows: ‘ All applications to mis- 
sionary service shall be addressed to the Corresponding 
Secretaries of the Board. In all cases the communica- 
tions received by the Secretaries shall forthwith, with- 
out further correspondence on doctrinal matters, be 

resented to the Pradential Committee. In case the 
— desires further scrutiny into the theological 
opinions of the candidate, they may address to him such 
sup ry questions as appear to them important, and 
if turther light shall be still needed, this shall be had 
through an interview with the Committee as a body, or, 
in case this in any special instance is not practicable, 
with a sub-committee appointed by them from their 
own number, and consisting in part of laymen. At 
such theological examination by the Committee, or sub- 
committee, the doors shall be open for the presence of 
any members of the Board or personal friends of the 
candidates“. 

Dr. Alden then endeavored to secure from the Board 
a formal statement in writing of the wishes of the 
Board as expressed in its legislation of Thursday re- 
specting his own right of conference with missionary 
candidates. “Could he confer with candidates before 
formal application ? Had the Board lost all confidence 
in him?“ ete., were inquiries made, and answered by 
Judge Shipman, the Revs. Arthur Little and Behrends 
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and President Storrs, the Board refusing to give the 
formal instructions requested, preferring to trust to a 
fair interpretation of the Board's desires by the Pru- 
dential Committee. Nevertheless, the Board informally 
and unmistakably, through President Storrs and ex- 
ressions of opinion by various members, gave the 
ome Secretary to understand that, while he was not 
debarred from talking or corresponding upon the sub- 
ject of missionary service with those desiring to work 
under the Board prior to application, he was debarred 
from correspondence or conference after formal appli- 
cation had been made, for hereafter the Prudential 
Committee was to decide upon the candidate’s fitness. 
The report of the Committee of Nine was accepted 
and unanimously adopted. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


The Rev. Dr. Behrends presented the report of the 
Committee of Fifteen appointed in 1888. e report is 
as follows | 

Your Committee was appointed two years under in- 
struction “To consider the relations of the Board to the 


churches and individuals who make it their missionary agent, 
and the expediency, in view of the facts which they may 
ascertain, of securing a closer union bet ween them, especially 
including the subject of the selection of corporate members.“ 
hile the scope of the resolution was indefinite and general, 

the specific question of a change in method of nomination or 
election to corporate membership has practically been the 
only one which seemed to demand attention. We have en- 
deavored to abide by the letter of our instructions, and to 
elicit such information as might serve as the basis of conference 
and of recommendation. t year we reported that the 
small peicentage of replies to the circular which was issued, 
and the indefiniteness of these replies, clearly made it impos- 
sible for the Committee to make any changes. The number 
of circulars then sent out was 1,595, one being sent to the 
pastor of every church which had contributed $25 or more to 
the treasury of the American board during the preceding 
year. Only 570 answers were received, over 1,000 making 
no response. Of the replies received, 325 favored a change, 
206 opposed all:change, and 39 expressed no judgment. Not 
less than thirty substitutes were proposed. Upon its con- 
tinuance for another year the Committee decided to enlarge 
the field and the method of its correspondence. A new cir- 
cular was pre and issued, reciting the results of the 
previous correspondence, copies of which were sent to the 
pastor of every Congregational church in the country which 
within either of the two preceding years had contributed to 
the funds of the Board, or to the clerk of the church when 
such contributing church seemed to be without a pastor, with 
the special request in each case that the judgment of the 
aon be ascertained and forwarded. How far these sug- 
gestions were followed we have no means of knowing ; while 
many churches which reported last yeardid not respond to 
the second call. We were also embarrassed by the repeti- 
tion of last year’s experience in receiving no reply from some 
of the largest and the strongest churches, whose annual gifts 
have been most generous. The number of circulars sent out 
was 2,296, five of which were sent to churches in Canada. The 
numberof replies was 677, of which 391 favored a change, 
238 opp all change, and 45 expressed no judgment. An 
increase of over 700 circulars brought only 107 additional 
responses, augmented the column of those favoring a 
change by 66, and of those opposed to all change by 32, while 
the silent list rose from 1,025 to 1,619. Considerably more 
than two-thirds, over seventy per cent., of the churches 
failed to express any judgment; while the number of 
churches recommending a change was found to be only seven- 
teen per cent. of all whose opinion had been solicited, as 
against twenty per cent. of last year. It is this silent list 
which has ca the embarrassment of your Committee. 
Some of our number would have been in favor of proposing 
some method by which the contributing churches should be 
more directly represented in the election of members of this 
Board, some would have favored the closer relation of hon- 
orary to corporate members, and some would have been in 
favor of submitting to the State and local bodies of the 
Congregational churches the desirableness of nomination 
by such bodies, while others were opposed to any and all of 
these — — changes. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, we deem it wise to make no oa for action by 
the Board at the present time, and we unanimously join in 
the recommendation that the Committee be discharged, be- 
lieving that whatever desire the churches or donors may 
entertain has not yet found sufficient expression to co 
at present any modification of our system. 

A. J. BEHRENDs. 

A. H. Quint. 

Raters EMERSON. 

G. Henry Wurrcoms. 

E. W. Buarcurorp. 

JAMES B. ANGELL. 

CHARLES Ray PALMER. 

F. A. Nosue. 

C. F. 


The report was adopted without debate. 

NATIONAL WRONGS AGAINST THE CHINESE. 

President Angell, of Michigan University, in report- 
— the Prudential Committee's report on China, 
said : 

„We ought not to keep silent concerning the fact 
that our missionaries have reason to fear em 

ment, sooner or later, if the Congress of the United 
States unjustly and cruelly legislates, or if our citizens 
treat Chinese residents here, in disregard of our solema 
treaty stipulations with the Chinese Government. As 
Christian citizens, let the friends of this Board and of 
missions raise their voices in protest against proceed- 
ings which disgrace us as a powerful Christian nation, 
and which may provoke retaliation, to the serious harm 
of our missionaries, and, indeed, of all American citi- 
zens in China.” 

President Carter, of Williams College, reporting on 
Secretary Clark’s able paper on “ Higher Education as 
Related to Missions,” said : 

“ The necessity for developing higher schools and col- 
leges in the countries where Christian missions are 
established cannot be too strongly emphasized in the 
plans of to-day. Especially iu those countries where 
subtle systems of thought have been elaborated, and 
where the study of these systems has been instrumen- 
tal in giving their disciples a high degree of quickness 
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and acuteness, nothing can take the place for the native 
converts of thorough training and of special, careful 
equipment in Christian philosophy and the evidences 
of Christianity. For the conversion of the high-caste 
men in India we may hope much from influences pro- 
ceeding from schools of science ennobled by Christian 
views. Even now native Christians in India, trained in 
our schools, are rivaling and supplanting the Brahmins 
in. the administrative offices of the Government. Al- 
ready native preachers in Japan are defending the 
claims of a crucified Christ to divine power, and are 
reaching the well-trained young men of the university. 
In China the missionaries are feeling deeply the need 
of Christian education to resist Western materialism, 
that threatens to blend itself with the incoming higher 
education. Christianity must supply the moral basis of 
the new civilization.” 

The report of the Committee on the Home Depart- 
ment, read by the Rev. Llewellyn Pratt, was commenda- 
tory, called forth no debate, and was immediately 
accepted. 


PROPOSED CHANGE OF FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Z. Stiles Ely, of New York, presented a series 
of resolutions calling for a change in the manner of 
electing corporate members and officers of the Board ; 
providing for the rotation out of office of a portion of 
the Board each year, etc. The resolutions were re- 
ferred to the Business Committee, returned to the 
Board, and laid on the table. 

The Rev. George R. Merrill, reporting on India, 
commended “ the deputation now on its way to India, 
under the lead of the Rev. George F. Pentecost,” to 
the prayers of the Board, so that“ the measure may 
be prudent and the work so attended with the divine 
blessing ‘that it will issue in results that shall be in 
harmony with the work now done in India.“ 

The Rev. Dr. Thwing offered a resolution placing 
the Board on record as opposing the Sunday opening 
of the coming World’s Fair, which was unanimously 
passed, and with enthusiasm. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s *** was administered 
early in the afternoon, the Rev. William M. Taylor, of 
New York, and the Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, of the 
North China Mission, officiating. 


ELECTION OF CORPORATE MEMBERS 


The following corporate members were elected : 

Maine, Galen G. Moses; New Hampshire, E. P. 
Kimball, J. J. Bell; Vermont, Charles W. Osgood; 
Massachusetts, Henry D. Hyde, the Rev. D. Gregg, 
D. D., the Rev. J. R. Thurston, D D., the Rev. J. 5. 
Kingsbury, D. D, Edwin H. Baker, Thomas Weston, 
the Rev. II. W. Lathe, Ezra H. Stevens ; Connecticut, 
the Rev. S. LeRoy Blake, D. D., the Rev. Edwin C. 
Bissell, D. D., N. D. Sperry, the Rev. S. H. Howe, D D.; 
New York, the Rev. W. A. Robinson, D. D., the Rev. 
S. H. Virgin, D.D.; New Jersey, the Rev. W. W. Jor- 
dan; District of Columbia, the Rev. J. E. Rankin, 
D.D.; Ohio, Walter Mahony ; Illinois, T. D Robert- 
son; Iowa, Aaron Kimball; Wisconsin, the Rev. G. I. 
Ide, D. D.; Minnesota, George H. Rust, the Rev. A. II. 
Heath, D. D; South Dakota, the Rev. H. D. Wiard ; 
North Dakota, the Rev. G. B. Barnes; Oregon, the 
Rev. T. E. Clapp. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Eighty-nine ballots were cast for the majority of 
names on the following ticket, exceptions being noted 
in ntheses : 

resident, R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D.; Vice-President, 
Eliphalet W. Blatchford ; Prudential Committee, Au- 

stus C. Thompson, D.D., Joseph S. Ropes, Edwin T. 
Webb, D.D., Charles C. Burr, Elbridge Torrey, Albert 
H. Plumb, D.D., William P. Ellison, the Rev. Charles 
A. Dickinson, the Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., G. Henry 
Whitcomb ; Corresponding Secretaries, Nathaniel G. 
Clark, D.D. (87), Edmund K. Alden, D.D. (78), 
Judson Smith, D D.; Recording Secretary, Henry A. 
Stimson ; Assistant Recording Secretary, the Rev. E. 
N. Packard ; Treasurer, Langdon S. Ward ; Auditors, 
Arthur W. Tufts, James M. Gordon, Samvel Johnson. 

Dr. Storrs in accepting re-election said : 

„ said yes at Springfield very reluctantly, under 
the urgent counsel of some of my dear brethren in the 
ministry. I said yes again at Cleveland, because it 
seemed to be necessary. IL said yes again at New York 
because the Board did me the honor to adopt a letter of 
mine as practically a document of the Board; and I say 
yes again to-day. But I want to add a word or two. I was 
elected President of this Board, partly, at any rate, be- 
cause my theological convictions were recognized as 
strongly and very freely expressed. They were con- 
victions which have never changed. I never expected 
to be the President of a party in the Board, but of the 
entire Board. My policy has certainly been frank and 
cordial and continuous, in allowing every member of 
the Board liberty to express his thoughts and feelin 
with perfect freedom, and every opinion — 
in the Board to have its fair chance in committees and 
on the platform and everywhere else. That, of course, 
is the policy which commends itself to my judgment 
and conscience, and will be continuously pursued. I 
have sometimes been blamed—lI have here—for allow- 
ing too large liberty in debate. Brethren, I am con- 
stitutionally unwilling and habitually averse to limiting 
debate. I believe there are a great many things 
which are better outside of a man than they are 
fomenting within him. I believe that the freest 
expression of opinion generally contributes most 
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to harmony. The atmosphere is a great disinfectant. 
In the letter of acceptance which I wrote three years 
ago I said there were four things which I thought 
ought to be kept in view. One was that the theological 
question had been so emphatically decided that it was 
not to reappear upon the platform of the Board. 
Another, that the reference of the theological compe- 
tency of candidates for missionary service had been so 
emphatically refused to local councils that that ques- 
tion was not again to appear before the Board, cer- 
tainly at present. Also, that the question of recogni- 
tion, so as to bring the Board into more immediate 
connection with the churches, ought to be considered, 
and some result reached. That has been considered, 
and the result reached in the report of the Committee 
of Fifteen to-day. That goes over for consideration at 
some other time and other circumstances. The fourth 
thing was the investigation of methods pursued at the 
Missionary Rooms in Boston, with which I have no 
quarrel, of which I had no complaint or suspicion, but 
which it was desired by some to investigate. That was 
ordered at New York last year, the investigation has 
been completed, the action has been confirmed by the 
Board, and is henceforth a part of its rules of action. 
I regard these four questions, recognized in that letter 
of acceptance, as having been settled. We have come 
to practical results. 

Now I could say, It is enough; all that I anticipated 
has been accomplished, and I am at liberty to release my- 
self from further service. But if you wish, as appears 
from your vote that you do wish, that I should continue 
another year in this office and in connection with the 
Prudential Committee, partly in order to see that the 
method which has been adopted here by this Board is 
frankly, cordially, effectively, and completely carried 
out in the Prudential Committee and by the Secretaries, 
I am willing to stand there. I have not the slightest 
idea that there will be on the part of any one any dis- 
position whatever to evade or misinterpret or resist 
that method which you have adopted. 

“The majority [of the Committee of Nine] was ap- 
pointed from the side which favored an investigation, 
which was parliamentarily correct and — neces- 
sary. They were all fair men, representing fairly all 
the opinions of the Board, and their result seems to me 
to have been guided by divine wisdom. It seems to me 
to give promise of relief to the Home Secretary and the 
Prudential Committee ; it seems to give promise of 
greater efficiency to all the Secretaries and of relief to 
the Board from the questions which have come in here 
so long to disturb our quietness. I honor the Commit- 
tee for the work they have done, for the carefulness 
and thoroughness and temperateness of their work, and 
of the results in which it is incorporated ; and I rejoice 
with all my heart that this Board adopted this morning 
a resolution of thanks to them for their intelligent, 
unselfish, faithful, and unrelaxing attention to the busi- 
ness which had been committed to them.” 

Friday evening the Swedish Tabernacle, one of the 
largest structures in the city, was crowded with an 
audience gathered to hear Dr. Storrs’s annual mission- 
ary address. ‘To give it in full is impossible. To con- 
dense would destroy its beauty of form. The follow- 
ing statement, however, is valuable as indicating the 
President’s views of the future of the Board : 

“This American Board has just passed through a 
period of debate. It is now out of the woods ; it is on 
the king’s highway. The darkness is passed and the 
day-dawn is here. I came across the Alleghanies, from 
regions in which all the foliage was dull and gray. In 
the Alleghanies it was prismatic in its rainbow beauty. 
As I crossed Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin, and came 
hither, there was still the same magnificence on every 
side—the shining orange and gold and crimson on 
all the trees, as if some giant hand had caught the 
forests and tied them in magnificent bouquets. And I 
said to myself, Here is this picturesque prodigality of 
splendor representing the picturesque prodigality of 
splendor of spirit when the Lord’s time comes. That 
is the spirit for which we wait. The air of it is not 
autumnal ; it is the air of hope and confidence, the 
air of a spring though the splendor of the autumn is 
all around.” 

Saratoga and Pittsfield had invited the Board to 
meet next year with them. The invitation of the First 
Church of Pittsfield was accepted, and the date fixed 
for the second Tuesday in October. 


CLOSING SESSION. 


Saturday morning’s session was largely devoted to 
the hearing of reports of Committees on Missions in 
Africa, Japan, and Turkey ; with speeches by the Revs. 
C. F. Gates, W. N. Chambers, and President Wash- 
burn, of Turkey; the Revs. David Rood, the veteran 
from Zululand, and B. F. Ousely, of the East Central 
Africa Mission. The Board decided to memorialize 
Congress on the subject of the exportation of aleo- 
holic liquors to heathen and sewmi-civilized lands, and 
the President, the Hon. James Angell, and the Rev. 
William M. Taylor were appointed a committee to 
present the memorial. 

President Northrop, of the University of Minnesota, 
bade the Board farewell in behalf of Minneapolis and 
the Northwest. He was both facetious and wise. He 
said a few words of rebuke very pleasantly that were 
significant. As President of the last Congregational 
National Council, and as a layman knowing the senti- 
ments of Northwestern Congregationalists, he expressed 
his regret at the action of the Board in the ignoring of 
the proposition of Mr. Ely, of New York ; viz., a change 
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of the corporate structure so that the Board shall truly 
represent Congregational churches. President Storrs, 
in replying, was peculiarly happy, and reiterated his 
satisfaction with the result of the meeting. = 2 
G. P. M. 


FROM THE FIELD. 


We condense some of the more important features of 
the reports of the Secretaries : 


Secretary Judson Smith’s survey of the work in 
Asiatic Turkey, China, Africa, and the Pacific Islands 
first mentions the great revival in Aintab, where one 
thousand conversions have occurred at one mission. 
Generally, also, the Turkish missions are in a good 
state. The commanding extent and importance of 
China emphasize the need of sustaining the work there, 
and the demand is far greater than the supply. The 
North China Mission calls for thirty-nine new mission- 
aries the coming year, the Shansi Mission for twelve, 
the Foochow Mission for fifteen, and the Hong Kong 
Mission for four ; and each mission points out a defi- 
nite place and work for every one whom it calls.” Of 
Africa it is reported that Stanley’s explorations have 
done much to open the possibilities of mission work. 
„The missions of the Board in this continent are in posi- 
tion to avail themselves in good degree of all the ad- 
vantages resulting from these movements in discovery 
and political control. And the work they have in hand 
is developing happily with reference to the wider oppor- 
tunities that may be close at hand.” The year’s work 
in tne Pacific — is without special feature, but 
the operations of the Spaniards and Germans in the 
Caroline, Marshall, and Gilbert Islands have been very 
detrimental. “In some instances the work of many 
years in church and school seems almost undone.” 

Secretary N. G Clark reports that no marked changes 
are to be noted iu the work in Papal lands, European 
Turkey and Bulgaria, India, and Japan, but a general 
advance, limited only by the means at disposal. In 
Spain the Gulick Christian College for Women move- 
ment is gaining strength. In Austria there is only one 
missionary (in Bohemia) to 5,000,000 souls. 

In Bulgaria “we are grateful for every delay inter- 
posed by the Great Powers to the absorption of that 
interesting country by Russia, because giving us an 
opportunity to plant Christian institutions that may 
survive all political changes.” Secretary Clark regrets 
that in India “ but little advance has been possible in 
the India missions the past year for want of means to 
maintain the work in hand.” A tribute is paid to the 
memory of the lamented Joseph Neesima in Japan. 
In this country, “despite the peculiar embarrassments 
and the distraction of the popular mind by political and 
other issues, the year has been, on the whole, a fruitful 
one. Twelve new churches have been organized, mak- 
ing an aggregate of sixty-one, to which were added on 
confession of faith 1,615 members. A good degree of 
Christian life has been shown by the churches in the 
erection of church edifices, in local evangelistic efforts, 
and in the vigorous support of a Home Missionary 
Society.” 

Summing up the year's work, the Secretaries give the 
following figures: To sum up the results of the year’s 
work, so far as statistics can give them, the number of 
missionaries, men and women, has increased from 514 
to 533 ; the places opened for the stated preaching of 
the Gospel, from 1,069 to 1,402 ; new churches organ- 
ized, 27; members received on confession of faith, 


4,554 ; giving an aggregate of 387 churches and 36,256 
members. ‘The number of native pastors and preachers 


remains about as last year ; also the schools of differ- 
ent grades. The high schools and colleges for both 
sexes had an attendance of 7,780, of whom a large 
number are preparing to take part in the evangelization 
of their countrymen. 


TREASURER S REPORT. 


The report of the Treasurer, Mr. Langdon S. Ward, 
shows a total of expenditures of $763,434, of which 
$707,046 is set dowu as the cost of missions, 319,780 
as the cost of agencies, 311,019 as the cost of publica- 
tions, and $25,101 as the cost of administration. The 
receipts were $763,434, of which $417,922 came from 
donations, 8199, 802 from legacies, and the balance from 
the Otis and Swett legacies, and from interest on the 
General Permanent Fund. The balance on hand is 
$487 against 8818. | 

Secretary Alden’s report records the death during 
the year of fourteen corporate members, states that 
fifty-four missionaries were sent out (being two more 
than last year), records the appointing of the Com- 
mittee of Nine, and analyzes the receipts as compared 
with past years. The report says: „In the last annual 
report it was stated that during the year then under 
review—1888-’89—the donations were in advance of 
those of the preceding year to the amount of 8476.53, 
which was ‘a gain over the annual average of the pre- 
ceding five years of about 812,500.“ We are now per- 
mitted to announce that during the past year—1889- 
‘90—the donations have made another and a more 
marked advance, having reached the total of 3417,- 
921.74, a gain over the preceding year of 822,876 84, 
and over the annual average of the preceding five years 
of $32,355. Of this amount $169,206 27 came from the 
three Women’s Boards.” The legacies amounted to 
$617,723.85, an advance of $369,025 23. From the Swett 
bequest 872,707.89 was used; from the Otis bequest, 
$61,482.16. 
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YEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FALL ISSUES. 


All books sent postpaid upon receipt of catalogue price. 

THE pass 1 — AMIDST His FLOOK. 
By Prof. G B. Willcox, D. D., of Theological 
Bemioary. 135 Imo. Cloth h, $1. 

A treasure-hcuse of pensions suggestions cen the 
whole range of pastorai duties, drawn from many 
years of caperience and observation. Unique in in- 
est aod value for theological students and pastors. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY GEOGRA- 
PHY. By H. 8. Osborn, LL.D. 312 pp. Large amo. 


$1.2. 

The events of fcripture story narrated, with de- 
scriptions of the scenes where they occurred. A 
clas -vook for students. by an experienced teacher. 


THE STORY OF THE TUNES. By Heze- 
klan Butterworch. 257 pp. Wmo. Is cuts. §1.75. 

sketches of autho:s of favorite tunes, and their 
history. A companivu to The Story of the Hy mos. 


PRAYER 4 A THEORY AND A FACT. 
By D. W. Faunce, D. D. 250 pp. i2mo, 51. 

Abily written; it received the Fletcher prize for 
les’, A d presents the whole rationale of prayer, with 
many helpful suggestions fur thoughtiul winds. 


GDs JEWELS: Their Dignity and 
Destiny. By Kev. W. *. Fuilerton. 1 pp. lémo. 
Many cuts 60 cts. 

Facts concerning the principal kaowa gems, finely 
a piled to Christian aud life. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN PICTURE 
AND STURY. Mrs. L. 5. Hougaton. Over 200 
cuts. 460. OL, $i 50; extra gilt, beveled boards, §2. 

A carefully written and sumptucus volume for 
youth, ewriched by mauy chuice engravings. A 
companion to The bible in Picture ana Story. 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Joha Bunyan. 
pp. to. 127 cuts. Cl., 81.0; gilt, beveled, §2. 

A new and elegaut edition. with Life of Bunyaa, 
Large ty ps and fae iilustrations. 


AMERICAN HEROES 
FI. LOS. Edited by Rev. H C. Haydn, D. D. 7 
pp. i2mo. II cuts. $1.25, 

brief aud interesting sketches of — worthy of 
loving imitation by ail American youth. 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 
OKIENT. By K. H. Basmajisn. limo. 


Lue pictures of Tukey m Asia, — 
famous regivo of antiquity in its Modern aspects. 


WINNIE LORIMER’S V aly By Chara B. 
Conant. 277 pp. Cloth. 


The happy influence of 5 ond consistent 
Curistlau girl in skeptical family. 


BESIDE STILL WATERS. By Elia Clif- 
ford. 25pp. Imo. 4cuts. Cloth. 51.10. 


A story of modern life, with many wholesome and 
suggestive |. ssons. 


TALKS TO BOYS. ov Eleanor A. Hunter. 
ll. pp. I. mo. Cloth. We 


Frauk and familiar talks — things of deep in- 
terest to boys, by one who loves them. 


Four Books by the popular authoress Mrs. M. D. 
Brise. 4tu. Fully illustrated. Illuminated cover. 
ii pp. each. Paper, 25 cts. each, 
SHADOW AND SUNSHINE and JERRY. 
NELLIE’S DREAM; and Uther Stories. 
EEFIE’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
THE STORY OF TOM. 


THE ANGELUS. Oblong booklet with a mon- 
otiut reproduction of the celebrated painting and a 
choice poem iilustrating same. G't edge, silk-tied, 250. 


American Tract Society, 


10 Nassau Sr., and 304 Fovrtn Av., New Yorx. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield Bt. Puua., 1,512 Chestnut St. 
KocuestTer, 93 State Bt. 122 Wabash Av. 


Treasures for Teachers, 


For School Music Teachers. 


SONG MANUAL. 


F 
Complete Course in 300. 400. Se. | © 

Music Reading. Per Doz. $3. $4 20. $4.80 52 

7 


UNITED VOICES. } 


Song Collection. 
For High Schools: 


SONG GREETING. By L. O. Emerson. 60 cts., $6 doz. 
good book with the best of music. 


For — Teach. rs and their Pupils: 


Yourg Players’ Popular Collec’n. 51 pieces. K. 
Young People’s Classica. 52 pieces. | & 
Popular Dance Collection. 66 pieces. (ES | & 
Fairy Fingers. pieces. 
Classical Pianist. 42 pieces. ) — ＋ 
Piauo Classics. Vol. 1. 44 pieces. 
Piano Ciassics. Vol. 2. 31 pieces. 2315 
Sabbath Day Music. 38 pieces. 38 = 
Classic 4-hand Collection, 19 Duets. = ; 
Operatic Piano Collection. 19 Operas) * 


CHOIR LEADERS use layne agen tities 
of our OCTAVO MUSIC. 7,000 different 
Sacred and Secular Selections. Glees, 
Quartets, Anthems, &c., 4c. Price gen 
erally not more than 6 to B cts. per copy, 
and a few dimes buy enough for a soci- 
ety or choir. Send for Lists. 


Books and Music Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broad say, New York. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y., 


HAVE NOW READY: 


The Unwritten Constitution 
of the United States: A Philosoph- 
ical Enquiry into the Fundamentals of 
American Constitutional Law. By 
Cnurisrorner G. Tiepeman, A. M., 
LL. B., Professor of Law in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


7,000 Words Often Mispro- 
nounced. A complete handbook of dif 
ficulties in English Pronunciation, includ- 
ing an unusually large number of Proper 
Names and Words from Foreign Lan- 
guages. By W. II. P. Puvrk, author of 
The School Pronouncer, ete. Popular 
edition. 16mo, 75 cents. 


* A work of great value, which ought to be in the 
mane of every pupil in school and college, and, in- 
of every man and woman. Chicago Tunes. 
work is an invaluable manual 
who would acquire the art of correct pron 
— Boston Home Journal. 


Gilbert Elgar’s Son. By Han- 


niet E. Davis. A charmingly written 
story of Quaker life in Maryland. Imo, 
cloth, $1.25 


Literary Gems—Second Series: 


(1) THE NIBELUNGEN LIED. By Thom- 
as Carlyle. (2) IHE KING OF THE 
GOLDEN RIVER. By Jobn Ruskin. 
(3) THE SCIENCE. OF HISTORY. 
By James Anthony Froude. (4) SON- 
NETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 
By Elizabeth B. Browning. (5) THE 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan. (6) NOTHING 
TO WEAR. By William Allen Butler. 
Each Gem is presented in a separate 
volume, tastefully printed in 32mo, and 
attractively bound in full leather, gilt 
top, with a frontispiece in photogravure. 
Price per volume, 75 cents; six volumes 
in box, $4.50. 


More ‘cunning’ little books than these it would 
be hard to conceive. Daintily printed on a luxurious 
roughened paper, bound — — in flexible moroc- 
co, each with a steel engraving for frontispiece, the 
Putnam Literary Gems’ are admirable to keep and 
to make presents of. Phila. Eve. Telegraph. 


„ List of Fall Publications sent on appli- 
cation. 


You buy 


me, a Remington Standard Typewriter. 


I write 


(I, 1. ., Remington Standard Type- 
writer) your business letters. 


He reads 


your well-written letter, and concludes 
to purchase. 


You sell 


a good-sized bill of goods. 


I did it. 
Am I not entitled to some credit ? 
Mind you. I am a 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


JUST 


A SPECIAL LIST OF SELECT 


ANTHEMS FOR CHOIRS. 


Uctavo Shape. ___ Mailed on request 


THE BIGLOW & & MAIN Co., 
76 East Ninth St., NewYork. 81 Randolph St., chicago. 


For anytbing either Bat 


Beecher- 


& Hulbert, Books | | 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Guaran 


THOUGHTS for THINKERS 


The Religiou s Spirit of the Times 
Midnight Talks at the Club. 


Reported by Amos K. Fiske. 
cloth, gilt top, 81.00. 


Keen insight, clear discernment, stroog convic- 
tions, and distinct individuality of thought. At- 
tractive to these who wish to be nourished through 
their intelligence rather — through 
dicses. Christian Union. 


Signs of Promise, 


By Lyman Annorr, D. . 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Unto the Uttermost. 


A Study of Redemptive 3 By 
James M. CAMPBELL. l6mo, 81.2 


Spirit and Life, 


Thoughts for To-Day. By Amory H. Brap- 
FoRD, D. D. vellum cloth, $1.00. 


Plymouth Pulpit Sermons. 


t., 1873-Sept., 1875. By 


16mo, vellum 


their preju- 


12mo, English 


Four volumes, Se 


Henry Warp Berecuer. Crown 8vo, 600 
PP. each, $1.50 per vol. 
yoy and best portion of his ministry. 
1 


Evolution and Religion. 


By Henry Warp Beecuer. Part I., Theo- 
retical and Doctrinal; Part a _ Practical 
and Vital. Paper, I., Se.; , $1.00; 
cloth (I. and II.), $1.50. 


The Gospel Commentary. 


The Four Gospels Interwoven into a Single 
Narrative, accompanied by 2,400 Notes, 
a and Selected from 342 Authors. 
By and Lyman Apporrt, 
D. 5. New revised edition. 840 pp., cloth, 
red edges, $1.50. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, N. J. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


— 1 Paper of thirty-two to fort 
ages, frequently illustrate 
‘Outloo ” abl the world's 
events each wee eek, I Home Department is 
bright and hel vd Contributors lead the 
world’s — Ita Stories are popular and 
entertaining. Its Sermons, Sunday-school 
ssons, and Religious News are for men and 
women of ore — Lyman Abbott and 
H. W. Mabie, Editors. $3.00 a year. 


The Christian Union Co., 30 LaFayette PL, New York. 


Lawson VALENTINE, President. 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER. 


A weekly illustrated newspaper of the 
Farm, Garden, Field, and Stable. Estab- 
lished in 1850. First to establish an experi- 
mental farm. Original throughout. Repre- 
senting the best thought on rural topics. 
Sixteen pages, on quarto. $2.00 a year; 
$1.00 for six mon 


The Rural Publishing Co., Times B’ld’g, New York. 


Lawson VALENTINE, President. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


A monthly magazine of Horticulture and 
Rural Life. Protusely illustrated. About one 
hundred pages. The foremost. most beanti- 
ful and valuable rural magazine published 
anywhere. $2.00 a year; $1.00 for six 
mont 


The Rural Publishing Co., Times B’ld’g, New York. 


Lawson VALENTINE, President. 


Tus Unsiton, Tue New- 
and THe AMERICAN GARDEN tone her for 5.50. 


Tue Unton and either Tus New- 
Tonks or Tue AMERICANGARDEN togetherfor $4.00. 


Tue American Garpen and Tus Rona New- 
Yorker together for $3.00. 


ADDRESS EITHER OF FICE, 


DU YOU 
WRITE? 


Postage is lt ets. per Ib, 


If so, and de ire fashionable 
writipg-paper at reasouable 
prices, ask your stationer for 
Boston Linen, 
Heston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
send three 2-cent stamos for 
our complete samples cf 
paper, representing over 250 
varieties which we seil b 
the pound. SAMUE 
WAKD Co., 49-5! Frank- 
lin Street. Boston. 


Express often cheaper. 


TO-DA 


Specimen copy sent * on mention of The 
Christian Union. Address 
TO-DAY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


, A WEEKLY JouRNAL 
or Po.uirics. 


[)opp, MzaD & (COMPANYS 
(OLUMN = 


HE Giunta Series, of which an 

announcement was made in this 
column several weeks ago, opens with 
Mr. Dobson’s charming little volume, 
“Four French Women.” 

It is not amiss to quote here the 
opinion of one of the foremost of mod- 
ern English critics as to Mr. Dobson’s 
literary skill. He says: 

“ His style has distinction, elegance, 
urbanity, precision, an exquisite clarity. 
Of its kind it is as nearly as possible 
perfect. You think of Horace as you 
read; and you think of those among 
our own eighteenth century poets to 
whom Horace was an inspiration and 
example. The epithet is usually so 
just that it seems to have come into 
being with the noun it qualifies; the 
metaphor is mostly so appropriate that 
it leaves you in doubt as to whether it 
suggested the poem or the poem sug- 
gested it; the verb is never in excess 
of the idea it would convey; the effect 
of it all is that ‘something has here 
got itself uttered,’ and for good.” 

“Four French Women contains 
sketches of Mademoiselle de Corday, 
Madame Roland, Princess de Lamballe, 
and Madame de Genlis. All lived in 
troublous times, and their figures, as 
Mr. Dobson has painted them, stand 
out clearly against the bloody back- 
ground of the Reign of Terror. Three 
of them lost their lives in those wild 
days of riot and murder, and the fourth 
was an exile whose husband’s head 
had fallen under the guillotine. 

Apart from the story of their lives, 
it is a vivid picture of France during 
the Terror, looked at from a woman's 
point of view, that these sketches of 
Mr. Dobson’s give us. 

The one of the four who escaped, 
Madame de Genlis, wrote, in her old 
age, her memoirs. Here we read of 
routs, the days and nights of pleasure 
which the upper classes passed on the 
very top of the volcano which was 
seething and raging beneath them, and 
was so soon to hurl them to violent 
death. Here are references to the 
great men she had met—to Rousseau, 
to Voltaire, and others—each like so 
many glimpses into the inner life of 
the times. On the one side luxury, 
indolence, heedlessness, and that im- 
morality which wealth, success, and 
position sooner or later bring; on the 
other, the ignorance, hunger, and bru- 
tality of those at whose expense all 
this luxury has been obtained. 

The volume has as frontispiece a 
portrait of Mademoiselle de Corday, 
etched by Thomas Johnson. It is 
after the portrait by Jacques Hauer, 
painted in her cell after her sentence, 
when she was wearing the red shirt of 
a condemned murderess. For it she 
gave Hauer a tress of her hair, all 
that she had, asking him to send copies 
of it to her friends. 

The book is daintily bound, is 12mo 
in size, cloth, gilt top, and its price is 
one dollar and a quarter. Dodd, 
Mead & Company are its publishers. 
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—The highest clouds, cirrus and cirro- 
stratus, rise on an average to a height of 
nearly 30,000 feet. The middle clouds 
keep at from 10,000 feet to 23,000 feet in 
height, while the lower clouds reach to 
between 3,000 feet and 7,000 feet. The 
cumulus clouds float with their lower sur- 
face at a height of from 4,000 to 5,000 
feet, while their summits rise to 16,000 
feet. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
American Missionary Association will be held 
in the Edwards Church, Northampton, Mass. 
October 21-23. The people of Northampton 
offer entertainment to the officers, life mem- 
bers. and delegates of the Association. The 
would be glad to entertain all others who wish 
to attend the meeting, but are unable to en- 
large the invitation. 

The following rates are offered : 

HOTELS. 

Mansion House (two in a room), $1.75 per 
day, and upwards, according to location of 
room. 

Norwood, $2 per day. 

Hampshire House, $2 per day. 

Florence House, two miles out on the line 
of the horse-cars (two in a room), S1 per day. 
RESTAURANTS. 

Full bill of fare, 81 to $1.25 per day. 
Guests can of course select their own bill of 
fare and regulate their own expenses. 

RAILROADS. 


Boston & Maine. two cents per mile. New 


York, New Haven & Hartford on all its 
lines, half-fare return tickets; the Con- 
necticut River the same. Boston & Albany. 
reduction asked for and expected, but not 
yet announced. Isaac CLARK, 
Chairman Committee Arrangements. 


A feeling of Security 
goes with every package of 
Pearline. It secures clean- 
liness with little labor; it 
secures comfort in all house- 
work, and better work all over 
the house. It does away with 
danger as it does away with 
hard work. Pearline sccures 
from harm anything that can 
be washed. Anything can be 
washed easily and safely by 
securing Pearline. 


of imitations which are being 


veddled from door to door. 
Beware First quality goods do not re- 
quire such desperate methods 
to sell them., PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 


is mannfactured only by 
: JAMES PYLE, New York. 


CLERGY MEN!! 


The most effective way of imparting truth is 
to appeal to the sense of sight. 


Mora: Use a Stereopticon in teaching 
Biblical History and Customs. We manu- 
facture Lanterns for from $25 to $150. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE ELLIOTT-CLYMER CO., 
Auburn, — . 
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OURNAL 


Entirely devoted to the best interests of the order of the King’s Daughters,“ and of striking 
interest to every “ King’s Daughter” in the land. It will be written and edited by Mrs. Margaret 


Bottome, the founder and President of the Order, who in this department, will give each month 


4 talks“ similar to those which she made famous last winter in the drawing-rooms of the best New York houses. 2 
7 U Is a department which 
IDE A KS V is read every month by |W 
thousands of girls who 
= 


buy the JouRNAL for 
this feature alone. 

© Every point ina girl's 
life is here treated: 
what is best for her to 


wear; most becoming 
manners in society; behavior; all told ina chatty manner by one of the brightest writers in the land. 


Mor 
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CONTENTS FOR THIS DEPARTMENT IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE: 


HOW TO LEARN TO TALK WELL; A MISTAKE YOU MAKE; 
HOW TO BE PRETTY THIS FALL: SAYING ‘*GOOD MORNING;”’ 
MANNERS WHEN AT CHURCH; MY GIRLS’ MOTHERS. 


We will mail the Journal from now to January 1, 1892—that is, the balance of this year 
For One Dollar FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January Ist, 1891, to January Ist, 1892. Also, our 


handsome 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including Art Needlework 
Instructions,“ by Mrs. A. R. RAMSEY; also Kensington Art Designs, by JANES. CLARK, of London. 
„rr CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Only Way. 


There's only one way to know The Christian Union. 

That is to read it regularly. 

A sample copy is a mere suggestion. | 

A four weeks’ trial means a formal introduction. 

In five months the acquaintance should be fairly under 
way, with good prospects for firm friendship. 

If you are not a subscriber, send us a one-dollar bill, 
and we'll put you on the list for five months. 
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An 
Education 
FREE 


to any young man in Amer- 
ica. Send for copies of The= 
Rural New Yorker and? 


If you are a subscriber, send us a dollar with the address = 
of your best friend, and we'll send The Christian Union to} 2 7 American Garden for = 
* particulars, naming this? 

advertisement. = 

885 on = 

ED. . es Building, New York. = 

LADIES and GENTLEMEN WW) Gircuiars and Terms Boston or St. Louis: | = 
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Motto for the Week: 


“Never look at the clock!” 
—EDISON. 


Between Us. 


<= HERE is a deal of common 
re | sense in this story lately told 
of Edison. A gentleman went 


to the great electrician with 
his young son, who was about 
to begin work as office boy in 
a well-known business house. 
The father asked Edison for a 
motto which the boy might 
take to heart in his struggle 
for promotion and success. 
After a moment's pause, Edi- 


son said, laconically, “ Never look at the clock!“ 


* 
* * 


Edison meant, we take it, that the man who is con- 
stantly afraid be is going to work overtime or over- 
hours doesn’t stand a chance of competing with the 
man who clears up his desk, no matter how long it 
takes. The carpenter who drops his hammer, uplifted 
above his head, when the whistle blows, is likely to re- 
main a second-class workman all his life. The carpen- 
ter who stays fifteen minutes to finish his “job” is 
working towards a shop of his own. 


* 

The broad and comprehensive treatment, in this 
issue, of the important meeting of the American Board 
at Minneapolis, and of the Indian Conference at Lake 
Mohonk, is an excellent illustration of the attitude of 
The Christian Union toward great religious and reform 
gatherings. The stenographer is supplemented by the 
discriminating and thoughtful observer, and he in turn 
by the best work of the editors in interpreting the re- 
sults to our readers. 


A good many people who are not regular subscribers 
will see The Christian Union this week. The sample 
copy is a formal introduction, and only that. The out- 
ward appearance, the expression of countenance, and 
the tone of voice are what an introduction reveals. 
It takes time, and closer knowledge, to develop friend- 
ship. There are two things that it is important for one 
who sees The Christian Union for the first time to 
know. One is, that it isa Family Paper. The other 
is, that it is not a sectarian or a partisan paper. 

The Christian Union aims to help, stimulate, and 
entertain every member of every family by the broad- 
est education through current history, and direct and 
practical treatment of all topics of importance to young 
and old. It is a woman’s paper—sympathetic, sug- 
gestive, helpful in all home matters. It is a man’s 
paper—vigorous, progressive, stimulating to high 
thought and strong achievement. It is a boy’s paper 
—bright, fun-loving, with no nonsense about it. It is a 
girl’s paper—cheering, entertaining, educating. 

22 

The Christian Union is not a sectarian or a partisan 
paper. Its readers are of all parties and of every sect. 
It puts religion above any church, progressive political 
development above any party, government by the peo- 
ple above any class. All current questions are by its 
editors treated broadly, honestly, and with frankness 
and independence. 

* 

The steady and accelerating growth of The Chris_ 
tian Union’s subscription list among intelligent and pro. 
gressive families in every State in the Union is strong 
testimony to the esteem in which the paper is held. 
The family circle of our readers is widening rapidly 
in these early fall days, and there is room and a cor- 


dial welcome for all who come. 


2 


The science of advertising is much written about, 
nowadays. This bit of sensible talk is by Mr. Byron 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


W. Orr, a successful writer of advertisements, and is 
quoted from “ Printer’s Ink :” “Too little advertising 
is like sowing too little seed. A farmer in planting corn 
puts a number of grains into each hill, and is satisfied if 
one good healthy stalk comes from each planting. It’s 
the constant advertiser that is bound to attract attention. 
It’s the succession of bright, catchy advertisements 
that refuse to be ignored. That the proper time must 
be allowed for the fruit to grow, ripen, and be gathered, 
is as true as that wheat cannot be reaped the day after 
it is sown.” 
* » 

A portrait of Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, whose latest 
novel, She Loved a Sailor,” is to be published in The 
Christian Union beginning October 30, will appear on 
this page next week, with a sketch of her life. 


Poem for the Week. 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 


All the summer’s worn and old: 
The sun has ceased a-wooing it. 

Trees are drooping blood and gold— 
Blood for murder of the right, 
And gold to hide it out of sight ; 

But for all that they are so bold 
I think they'll fail for doing it 

Till the careful sun is cold. 


Till the watching stars forjdread 
Go out, and cease to welcome it, 
Cruel earth drinks up the red 
Wrung by lust of greedy gain 
From the broken sweater’s pain, 
From the dying and the dead, 
Till never moon may whiten it 
With her silver pity shed. 


Ye who tread a golden way 
With hearts of others paving it, 
Hark! the autumn voices say ; 
The yellow leaves lie ankle deep, 
But through them still the crimson peep, 
Ruddy drops to stain the day. 
No after raindrops laving it, 
Wash the purple from the clay.“ 
Nina Layard in“ Harper's Magazine.”’ 


Subscribers Column. 


— Publisher invites subscribers to contribute to this 

column whatever is brief, bright, su tive, helpful, amus- 
’ * Address The Publisher's Desk, at this 
ce. 


LAUS DEO! 


Publisher Christian Union: I wish to thank John R. 
Howard for writing, and The Christian Union for print- 
ing, the tender and just tribute to General Frémont. 
As cold water to a thirsty soul are these sympathetic 
words to the aching breasts of the unknown multitude 
who love and revere his memory. In my serap-book 
is an article by Mr. Colfax, which reads: “ We know 
what his — were when he received the order [for 
5,000 men]. e were there at the time, and he said : 
Washington, if in danger, must be saved, even if the 
West is lost and myself destroyed.“ These words seem 
even braver and more unselfish than his quotation. 

FRIEND. 


THE FISK UNIVERSITY. 


Publisher Christian Union: For some time it has been 
one of the plans of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, in their development of Fisk University, to add 
to its present plan of work a Theological Seminary, for 
the purpose of educating, on the ground and from the 
other colleges and universities of the Association in the 
South, a body of colored ministers. They can be edu- 
cated there at much less expense, and fitted for the 
special work which they would have to do among their 
own people far better, than at a Northern seminary. 
The time to do this seems now to be at hand, and in 
order that the Association may direct the attention of 
the churches to this work, the following plan has been 
adopted: All our churches in the North will remember 
the first coming among us of the original Jubilee sing- 
ers from Fisk University, and what an enthusiastic re- 
ception they had both in this country and in Europe. 
For the last six months there has been under careful 
training at Fisk University another company of these 
singers. Those who had the training of the original ones 
say that these are equal to, or better than, this first com- 
pany. The plan is not, as it was before, to give concerts, 
charging an admission, but to go directly to the churches, 
and show them by their presence, and both by singing 
and speaking, some of the results of educational work 
among the colored people in the South. This company 
will be in attendance at the annual meeting in North- 
ampton, and will then start ona tour through the larger 
charches of the New England, Middle, and Western 
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States. They will be under the direction of the Rev. 
C. W. Shelton, the Financial Secretary of the Indian 
Missions of the Association. There are now three 
different companies of Jubilee singers in the field, who 
all claim to be the original ones, and each of them con- 
tains one or two of the original singers. Aside from 
this, they have no right to the title whatever. They 
are simply companies using the name for their own 
personal ends and private advantage. 
CHARLES W. SHELTON. 


THE MISSIONARY BOAT AT PARIS. 


Publisher Christian Union: The missionary boat, 
„The Herald of Mercy,” kindly lent by Mr. Cook to 
the McAll Mission (and about which an inaccurate 
note was lately printed in your Mission Notes), 
was indeed a novelty in this city of novelties. The 
Parisians were puzzled ; such a strange method of 
evangelization had never entered their heads. Even 
Christian people were not sure if it would succeed. 
A missionary boat was a very good thing at a sea- 
port town, but in a large city like Paris it was a 
doubtful enterprise. Moreover, the boat was not 
moored in the right neighborhood ; it should have been 
stationed at Bercy, where the working classes are to be 
found, and not at the Punt de la Concorde, a fashion- 
able quarter, exactly opposite the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Things did seem against us at first. Application 
had to be made to fifteen different bureaus before we 
could obtain permission to hold meetings on board. At 
last the way was clear, and on Sunday afternoon, May 
25, our first service was held. A curious crowd looked 
down from the bank above, and a good many ventured 
on board, attracted by the singing. Soon, however, a 
thunder-storm drove us from the deck to the hall be- 
low, where many of the audience followed. A begin- 
ning was made,and from that day the numbers increased 
steadily. One meeting in the afternoon was found to 
be insufficient, and we had to begin atj2:30 and go on 
till 5:30, with five minutes interval at the end of each 
hour. In addition we had a meeting from eight to 
nine o’clock every evening. On Sunday afternoon the 
crowds were so great that they had to wait on the quay 
and take turns in getting on board. ‘The hall held two 
hundred, and it was quite an art to pack this moving 
audience into the limited space ; the people invariably 
sat down at the end of the seat or blocked up the nar- 
row entrance, and it required a good deal of persuasion 
on the part of the doorkeepers to make them sit 
closer. e had strange audiences ; rich and poor sat 
side by side ; members from the Chamber of Deputies, 
soldiers, reporters, artists, scoffers, beggars, came 
day by day, but the greater part of the assembly was 
composed of young men. Few had ever heard the 
Gospel preached before, and were full of curiosity to 
know what Conference sur l'Evangile“ meant. What 
was our object? Was it a commercial enterprise ? 
Was it a new religion? One newspaper said, The 
boat has come to Paris laden with a cargo of evangel- 
ists and ‘bonnes paroles.’” Another, that we were 
„ the richest mission of the National Church, an evan- 
— sect competing with the Salvation Army.” 

hat eagle eyes these reporters had! Nothing es- 
caped their notice or criticism—the texts on the walls, 
which they described as “little sentences ;” the little 
table behind which stood the orator with the long 
beard, and coat tightly buttoned across his chest ; the 
dignified English lady inside the door, with the little 
leather bag on her left arm, giving the red-covered 
hymn-books to the people as they entered. The sing- 
ing pleased them ; praying with our eyes shut struck 
them as being very unusual. As for the preaching, 
they did not understand it, but gave us credit for good 
intentions. One journalist suggested that when we 
were tired of evangelizing on the water we should hire 
a balloon and preach intheair. These advertisements 
did good service in bringing the meetings under the 
notice of many who would never have paid any attea- 
tion to a hand-bill given them as they passed along the 
boulevard, and, what was still better, they cost us noth- 
ing. Many among our hearers were not disposed to 
hear the Gospel quietly. Fashionable young men, bent 
on mischief, would take possession of the back seats— 
that end of the hall was indeed “ the seat of the scorn- 
ful.” They whispered, they laughed, made remarks, 
sang out of tune, did all they could to try our patience 
as well as that of the more seriously disposed people. 
Sometimes they were sent away; often they were hushed 
into silence by the powerful appeals of the orator as he 
aimed fearlessly at their consciences. Iuvariably we 
had silence during the short prayer with which all our 
meetings close. It was not an easy matter to provide 
a variety of good speakers for four hours every day. 
When the first curiosity had died down, the same peo- 
ple came every day, and listened with increasing inter- 
est to MM. Mabboux and Sainton, who spoke almost 
every afternoon. During the hottest days we never 
had less than a bundred at the evening meetings, when 
one would have thought that the Champs Elysées and 
the gayly decorated concert-rooms would have proved 
greater attractions than our simple bymns and ad- 
dresses. During the seven weeks that we held meet- 
ings the attendance was 23,000. F. J. D. 

Paris, August 10, 1890. 
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BURNHAM FARM. 


The receipt is acknowledged of a contribution of 35 
from M. E. R., New Haven, Conn. 
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Financial. 


The threatened activity in the London 
money market has not been realized, al- 
though during the past week the Bank of 
England lost nearly £700,000 in its cash, 
reducing its reserve to about thirty-one 
per cent., yet money in the London open 
market ranged four and a half to four 
and three-quarters per cent., and the 
Bank did not raise its discount rate, leav- 
ing it at five per cent. on Thursday. The 
change in the feeling relating to the 
London money market from the appre- 
hensions of a week ago did not come 
soon enough to prevent some heavy liqui- 
dation of Americans by the Londoners in 
our markets. 

The money market here has progress- 
ively eased from the early part of the 
week, when an attempt was made to 
produce the impression that money was 
again tightening ; evidently this attempt 
was abandoned when it was discovered 
that the banks were competing to supply 
call funds, and from Monday to Satur- 
day rates receded, until on Friday the 
ruling rate was from four to five per 
cent., with a fina] closing at three to four 
8 cent. It seems clear enough that the 

anks are either expanding freely on the 
present basis of reserve, or that they are 
receiving funds from the interior, for it 
is true, according to the record, that the 
Treasury has absorbed several millions 
during the week, with the extraordinary 
duties in the early part of the week, ow- 
ing to the expiration of the old tariff law 
and the institution of the workings of the 
new law. 

Imports are likely to fall away now, 
for trade can absorb just about so much 
foreign merchandise, andlif it comes in in 
a lump imports will slacken afterwards, 
so that treasury accumulations are likely 
to diminish from customs duties after 
this week. This will come, too, just 
about at the same time with a steady re- 
turn flow of funds from the West and 
South, and the banks are seeing ahead 


sufficiently to try and get out call funds 


at least, even though they are yet a little 
shy about making time loans. At any 
rate, money is easing, both in London and 
here, and we may be sure that the great 
outputs of the Treasury in August and 
September, when funds do seek the 
centers, after moving crops, will give 
to the New York banks a plethora of 
money, and especially if our exports con- 
tinue so large as to create a gold move- 
ment this way from Europe. 

Money is not a factor in the stock 
market, excepting in this way, that it is 
becoming very plain to the great capi- 
talists that with the new creation of five 
to six millions of dollars of new legal 
tender every month, and with the out- 
pourings of the Treasury (for the latter 
has again begun to redeem four and a 
half per cent. bonds at par and interest to 
maturity), we are going to have a season 
of expansion in speculative markets, and 
with this in view a manipulation of stocks 
has been going on, on the side of a de- 
cline, in order to produce liquidation, and 
lay the basis for accumulation of stocks 
at low figures preparatory to this new ex- 
pansion period. Holders of stocks were 
vory stiff in faith of higher prices all 
through the money stringency, and prices 
were held up until after the stringency 
was over; but when no rise transpired, the 
bulls became tired and began selling out 
their stocks; the bears were not back- 
ward in helping them, and suddenly, as 
out of a clear sky, quite a little army of 
bulls were on the full run liquidating. 

Never was anything more senseless 
than the course of prices during the past 
ten days; the help which these liquidators 

ot from the bulls who wanted to load up 
— and from the bears who wanted to 
cover lower, exaggerated the decline, un- 
til five, ten, and twelve per cent. declines 
in some instances made Wall Street look 
as if it were in a panic, although at no 
time was a panic in sight. This change 
in prices was not uniform. The Granger 
stocks led, and the Villard stocks were 
not slow to follow. As we look on this 
course of prices after the affair has 
sobered down, we see clearly that it was 

artially a scare and partially a man:pu- 
— but that it was without any ade- 
quate cause. Vicious stories of all sorts 


were coined and set afloat by news agen- | 


cies, and names of big houses were freely 


bandied about, hinting of trouble to come. 
The most astonishing part of the decline 
is that not a single failure is reported 
from it. While we know that some large 
volumes of stocks were forced out, we 
believe that there was a greater show of 
such liquidation than reality. However, 
it wasa “Bull Run,” and not a very 
creditable one at that. It will doubtless 
clear the way for a later move up, though 
we may look for some desperate fight- 
ing by aclass of bears who are always 
belated, and are always looking for 
the end of the world to come. It proba- 
bly is near time to get in line for more 
of a movement than we have had for 
three years. 

The bond market sympathized with 
stocks in prices somewhat—especially 
some of the speculative grades—but 
without any large volumes changing 
hands. 

The conditions continue, as they have 
been all through, favorable to better 
prices. The general and healthy expan- 
sion of all legitimate enterprises, and the 
large movements in domestic and foreign 
commerce, together with the continued 
good railway earnings, all are highly 
favorable to good prices for stocks of all 
classes. Clearly Wall Street is out of 
line with all other interests, but it will 


get in line. 
The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase $4,954,100 


Specie, decrease .......... 8,717,800 
Legal tenders, decrease... 1,206,600 
Deposits, decrease. 6,273,700 
Reserve, decrease.......... 8,355,975 


This leaves the banks of the city with 
a surplus reserve of about S3, 200, 000. 
Money closes three to four per cent. 
F — exchange is lower that a week 
ago, and is disposed to weakness. 
WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


investments in Chicago Real Estate , , Profits 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Mortgage Loan and Trust Com- 
an issue of $50,000 of debenture 
bonds, dated June 1, 1890, due 
in five years, and drawing 6 
per cent. interest, payable Semi- stoc 


sue has already been sold at 


_ erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 


| 
| CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Real Estate Board Building Chicago. Dapita 


— 


FINANCIAL. 


James H. President. Tos. G. Atvonp, Vice-Pres. and Treas. W. C. Moss, Secretary, 


. A. AGEN CO., 


Financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, Investments. 
Property Gared For; Rents Collected; Taxes Paid; Insurance Written; Conveyancing Done; Largest List of 
Property in City; Acreage near Superior a Specialty; Free Maps and P Pamphlets of City. 
_f First National Bank, West Superior ; 617 TOWER AVENUE, 


0 
Co. Bank. Eldora, Iowa. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acta as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposi 
pondence solicited from es desiring to make safe — . We ay mone 82 = 
First-Class Real te Mortgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of principal and interest. 


G. A. BER Vice-President. 


CLINTON MAR President. 
O. K. BHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. JAMES B G8. Secretary and Treasurer. 


The St. Paul and Minneapolis 
No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent Preferred, Common, 
and Installment Shares—the best and safest in- 
vestment now offered to the public. Competent and 
experienced tinanciers have examined and approved 
ite plans and methods. A limited amount of this 
is offered, subject to prior sale 
Write for Pros and full information. 


National Bank stocks, School Bonds, 
and other choice securities for sale. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX OITY, IA. 
Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


10% Investment 


FOR SALE AT PAR in amounts of <> 

and Dr Send for explanatory circular. 850 ) 

NICHOLAS BAGGS3, Drexel Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pl EBL ulation in TWO YEARS, 
Census in 1888, 13,500; in 1899, 

29,840. It bas the only steel works west of the Mis- 


souri River (employing 1,200 men), three of the 
est smelters in the world (employing cane mae) 


pany has placed on the market 


annually. Over half of this is- 
Company's home office. Debent- 
ures amply secured by real es- 
tate mortgages deposited with 
Chestnut Street Trust and Sav- 
ing Fund Co. of Philadelphia. 
Send for pamphlet descriptive of 
debentures to St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis Mortgage Loan and 
Trust Co., 401 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


1 subscribed........... 82 000.000 00 
up (in cash).............. 1,000,000 00 


Surplus 
396,716 85 
11,168,685 04 


HAS D )UBLED in pop- 


6 Per Cent. Debentures 
6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 
4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 


and scores of other prosperous manufacturing indus- 
ning three monshs to two years. tries. Monthly pay roll to laborers, 700. 0% . Has 
All Municipal, Railroad, Water, and | five great Railway systems. We solicit correspond- 
other first-class bonds. ence with those who have money to invest. 
— Real estate in Pueblo is cheaper than in 128 
OPrices: 
New York, 208 Broadway. | London, En 0 and In 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. | Berlin Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 


, Germany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City, Missouri. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 

The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- 


People who lend their mone: 
themselves have a great dea 
of trouble with it. 

We make a business of 
8 and have no trouble 
at all. 


who purchased in large lots, and havin in- ° 
vestment safely cared for by parties — Would you like to know 
_ derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and about it ? 


full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 
Hos. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 


pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 


ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Johnson, Turner & Co., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL BROKERS 


(Successors to H. L. Johnson & Co. 
Established 1879), 


SAFETY 


ment, rather than high rate of interest. 
We have loaned in twenty years 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customer. 
Let us tell you what we can do for you 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. in the way of something not only safe, but 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. paying a good rate of interest. 
916 Seventeenth 8t., DENVER, COL. | None of our customers are wait- 


es a specialty of Colorado investments j large ing for their interest. 


Real buys nege- 
American Investment Co., 


tiates C ial F r, Town, Coun „ and | 
Bonds and Wersente — long — short time 

150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
Colorado Na- E. S Onmesy, 
Presi 


L. W. SPEAR, 
109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Ninn. 
Loans and Investments. 


A. L — Vice- 
H. EK. Stumons, § Prest’s. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate guaranteed against | ss for half profits. 
Names of successful references Gree. 

STEPHEN L. MERCHANT, 15 State Street, New 
York City. and Duluth, Minnesota. 


HY loan poner at 5 per cent. when you ‘ 
7 or i i 


KEITH & PERRY BUILDING, 


KANSAS CITY, - MO. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 

rom 0 in r. as 

and being more than 300 MILES FARTHER 


can get with equ security and * — anes such 2 wth insures a 
or 
L. W. Treasurer Northwestern Investment no taxes K ay? particulars to — and you wa estate. how mu — 
Aurrep H. Newson, Pres. Chamber of Com | we ‘will 
Utah. LOVETT & 8. Duluth. Minn. 


| è 
— 
President. Vice-President. 
T. 8. Schemen. Sec’y and Treas. 
— —ꝓ—jä — — 
— 
| 
— W EsT, it bas a much larger tributary country, which 
is in the infancy of development. Duluth is werent 


a 
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FINANCIAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - 8600,000. 
Offers 6 cent. Debentures, secured by 
of with the Union Trus 


Com any of ‘New ork. Amount of — > lim- 
ited 5 law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON. New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY GO WHERE 
THE MONEY IS. 


HELENA, 


MONTANA, 


with a present population approximating 7 
ine weasing. at the rate of about 5,000 annually is, 
size considered 


THE RICHEST CITY IN THE WORLD, 


NOTICE THE BANKING — 
— lus and 
lied 


t National Bank. — — + O1, 14 50.00 
— 
Jelena eee ee er een 500,000.00 
Second — eee 200, 000, 00 
Cruse Savings 125,000.00 


ngs 
Together holding average deposi 
lions of dollars, which puts Helena financially on 
a level with cities like Rochester, N. Y., Indianapo- 
lis. Ind., Grand Rapids, Mich,, and Columbus, Ohio, 
alle ‘assed as among the wealthiest and most pros 
— — in the Eastern States, with populations 
ing above one-hundred thousand eac 
mT e combined wealth of the citizens of Helena 
in mines, real estate, cattle and other property is 
largely above one hundred millions of dollars ana 
is the result of but a few years effort in the devel- 
opment of resources, marking Montana as a State 
more bountifully endowed b — than any oth- 
er portion of the habitable NN 
HB STATE OF MONTANA with less than two 
hundred thousand peo ur produces annually in gold. 
=. copper and lead. cattle, horses, wool, hides 
ywrtable commodities amounting to 
one Doo. 0 58. nearly equaling in value those of 
the ‘State of Texas, with a population of two-and-a 
quarter millions. 
For full information, address, 


L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 


MERRILL TRUST CO 


to ‘the y Business of th. 
Ness County Bank and N. C. Merrill.) 


1% 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 2 600. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 707 


Fully Guaranteed. 
Piaced on Kaneas 
and Celoerade 
rrigated) Farms. 
sclected by 
i\Officers of the Com 


miservative 
tions, rarely ** 


EASTERN OFFICE 
113 Devonshire St 
ROS TON 


New Tonk. New York. 
ACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best — in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East lern Sraeer, N. Y. 


New Yorn, New York. 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Teachers desiring to secure first-class situations 
address 


Haroup C. Coon, Manager, 
100 Bible House, 4th Ave. and 8th St., New York. 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR 
— LADIES. Miss Emily Nelson, Princi- 


pal; Miss Annie 8. Gibson, Associate pal. ir- 
culars 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 

RS. BEECHER’S HOME SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG GIRLS begins its eighth year 
September 17. Atrue home, happy and Sealthtul. 
Specially adapted to those who are too young. too 
delicate, or too backward for the larger boarding 
schools. Terms $300 pe per peer. Music an extra, ably 
taught. German free. Address Bayport Post -c 
for circulars. 


Commecricut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE-—Home and College Pre- 


ypens Sept. 17, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
ll GROVE HOME SCHOOL for 


remodeled and drenlarged. ada ted to 


lleale 
Miss VRYLING BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


Boston. 
HE COPLEY OF 
M AND Ts F. 


3 RD, 
ding, Pupila for stage or 


New Jersey, Montclair. 
ISSELL-BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Montclair is the most beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. Special attention given to English 
Literature, _—— History, sical 

ture, and 1 — erms for board 

r circulars address 60 Plymouth Bt Btreet, 

on 


New Jersey, Newton. 
(N. J.) INSTITUTE. 
A 


Buperior Home Bchool for Boys. Best moral, 

Hoa ysical, and sani surroundings 800 feet eleva- 
re, dry. Illustrated cata 
Witson, A. M.. Principal. 


New Tonk. New York, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 
SS ANNIE BROWN. 
School for Girls. Prepares for college or for 
the Harvard Examination for Women. Reopens Oct. 1. 


New York, New York, 244 Lenox Avenue. 
ISSES A. and M FALCONER PER. 
RIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 244 Lenox 
Avenue. Twelfth year begins pt. 0. Boarding 
pils. $600. Piano’ and sight-reading instruction by 
Frank Damrosch. College preparatory course. 


New Tonk. New York, 175 West 73d Street. 
ADEMOISELLE VELTIN.— School 


for Girls reopens September 29. Kindergarten 
conducted entirely in Preaek 


New Yorn, New York, 22 East “th Street. 
Me GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls Oct. — 
Froebel 


meth 
New 
* LE COLLEGE, 


yous. Séssion opens September 

24. collegiate and uate courses. Pre- 

rding Address Dr. 

Sanson, President, Mrs. K. g. Waser, Lady 
Principal 


New Ton. Wow York. 6 & 6 East Fifty third 8. 
REED SCHOOL. 
Miss G. McA 
Bucceeding Mra. Sylvanus 
visitor. th year begins 


Princi 
who continues as 
r 


New Tonk. Brooklyn, 133-140 Montague Street. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEN. 
INARY. — — and Day School for Girl 


4(th year, Opens Sept. 25. 24 repared for 
Address for ~ im, - tague Bt. 


Invested to yield a pres. 

ent income = 7 6 
er cent 

— with one wait 


the profits. 


IDLE 
MONEY 


Send for circulars to 
Wu. H. PARMENTER, 
Gencral Agent of the 


BosTon, Mass. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside from one 
8 1 
von dy 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


Solid 8% on Ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


REFERENCES: Continental Nat. Bank, N. V., R. d. Dun 
o., John V. Farwell & Co,, and Metropolitan Nat. 
Rank, Chicago, Correspondence solicited, 


New New York. 
HE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 
Deg Scheel for Girls 


Established | ens Oc 
Miss "Dav. 32 West 40th St. 


Wem *. D. 407 Massachusetts Avenue. 
and |, 212 Wund 1. 214 Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. Select 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. co nplete 8 andard high 
Training and privileges ot home. Address principais. 
Mr. and Mra. Wu. D. Capen. 


* Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGFD 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N. V. 


R. WM. FE. DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 
enue, cor. Thirty- pinth At., New York, uses a 
mineral plate forthe ion of artificial teeth that is 


beau in appearance and ta any unple sant 
and dangerous «fe ts as ip case of -A~ cellu 
loid, metallic plates. 


No. 7 WEST 84th STREET, very near Cen- 
tral Park.—A few vice boarders can be nicely 
cared for at this convenient and attractive loca- 
— on moderate terms. Address Mrs. Morris, 

above. 


A HOUSEKEEPER AND NURSE FO 
INVALID, of — experience, wishes —. 
tion; willing to make herself generally useful. 

seamstress and very fond of children. 
Satisfactory oe given. No 28 ection to 
Addrees Nurse, office of Christian 

pion. 


WANTED—Purchaser for a five- double flat. 
Will pay_twenty per cent. on an investment of 
$5,000, Fullest jovestigation — uested. For 
particulars apply to H. B Phinny, 504, No. 
Nassau Street, New York. 


WANTED—A Kodak Camera, for 
No. preferred.” Muut be in good, condition, 
c aD. ress * 
Painsaville, Ohio. 


— 


A YOUNG LADY, of geod family, who has spent 
several years on the Continent, speaks French 
and German fluently, is an experienced traveler 
and a good sailor, would like a position as travel- 
ing companion. Address K. V. R, care of Mall- 
Carrier No. 53, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED Position as housekeeper, in institution 
or who had experi- 
evce in st of references. dd 
M . No. 8,259, Christian Union. — 


A WOMAN as working housekeeper in a small 
family; must beag cook, able to market and 
plan meals. A mother and daughter, who could 
act as waitress and assist with sewing, could find 
agocd home Address Mrs. E., No. 3,260, Chris- 
tian Union Office. 


A YOUNG LADY, fully r take charge 
of a house or the care of e 
position as housekeeper or assistan 
some benevolent pe L. 
Room No. 5. 20 Bouth Broad Philadelphia. 


WANTED -—Two boys, deficient in for 
college, to fit for ek, minations next High- 
est references. Clergyman man, Sandy — Conn. 


WANTED In the South or Interior, for pari: hion- 
er, a position as managiog housekeeper, com 
ion for lady or children, or any work deman ling 
executive ability, cheerful, helpful companion- 
ship Best references from P. Depart ment 
National Government, Boston business circles, 
end church officiale. Address Rev. James HI. 
Ross, East Somerville, Mass. 


WANTED -Board for an invalid lady in a quiet 
home an hour's ride inland from New York City. 
High altitude preferred. 
290 Adelphi Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., stating terms, 
privileges, etc 


WANTED—By a young lady. with firet-claas ref- 
erences, a situation as governess to one or — 
88 for a few hours each morning. Ad 

„No 8 235, care Christian Union. 


— — 


EQUIPMENT. 


In connection with our 
wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpets 
for use in Churches at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. Corre- 
spondence Solicited. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & C0. 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 
560 Washington Street, Boston, 
118 Worth Street, New York. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


BELLS 
“ALSO CHIME * 
Price & terms free. ame t 
The Gneas< uality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. + 5 warranted, 
wee. for C atalogue aod 


CKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. a 


METAL CEILING 


BEST scncoia Stores, and Residences ARI ISTIC, 


Perfect Hot-Water Heaters 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
232 and 234 Water Street, New York. 


84 Laxe Straeer, Curcaco, III. 


put stiff corsets on their 
Growing Children! 

We beg of you don't do it 

but be sure to buy 


THOUSANDS vow 10 use. 
Best Naterials throughout. 


BEST 


Wear and Finish. 70 
Hing Buckle at Hip for 75 
ose Supporters. Miss 
Tape-fastened Buttons 70 
—won't pull off. — 


Cord-edge BUTTON 

HOLES-won't wear out. 
FOR SALE BY 

Leading Retailers, 


or mailed Free on 
receipt of price, by 


FERRIS BROS. 


Nanofsetorers, 341 Broadway, New York. 
MARSHALL FIELD CHICAGO, * olesale Western dete 


— 
Howe 
secures { VENTILATION, 
| ECONOMY. 


SUPPLIES 
all the 
ADVANTAGES 


ofa 
HEATER, 
at much less out- 
lay of money and 
trouble; and, in 
addition, 
SECURES 
PERFECT 
VENTILATION 
in the rooms. This 
is accomplished by a 
continuous _ circula- 
tion of fresh air from 
out of doors, in con- 
m™ nection with a flue 
mee which takes the foul 
air from the 
— Am floor, and car- 
dies it up the 
chimney. 
— WE 
— entilator 
— has the en- 
dorsement of 
the Professors of 

many of the leading Universities 
of the country, and from hundreds of people who 
have used them, from the Atlantic to Salt Lake City. 


The HOWE VENTILATING STOVE CO, Cortland, N.Y. 


Mention this paper. 


SEND for descriptive circulars. 


or Ww 
One 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


Carefully made. 
perfect mechanism. Cannot get out of order. 


ALWAYS INSTRUCTIVE. ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MARVEL. 


IS our “Cultivate the growth of constructive imagination 
in your children by giving them word-pictures.” 


Let them study or play, They'll learn either way. 


THE ONLY MECHANICAL SPELLER IN THE WORLD. 


IT HAS NO 


This is truly the educational device of the period, 
Will spell any word of two, three, four, or five letters, 
One touch’ of the keys, and our boys and _Sirls 


are delighted. 


Superbly finished. Simple, yet 


IT 1S THE CHILD'S BEST COMPANION. 


This sparkling, spirited, sensible device can be 
purchased at any notion, book, toy, or stationery store, 


ill be sent carefully to any address on receipt of 
Dollar. 


KINDERGARTEN NOVELTY CO., Ltd.“ 


~ 427 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna 


| 
UY — 
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— (- Bchool for Girls. Bixteenth year — Send for circulars. 
800. Principal, Mise Sana J. Sarrn. | 
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INSTINCTIVE INATTENTION. 


We are all egotists ; indeed, the world 
would be a very tame affair without a 
good spice of self-esteem scattered among 
the people. But now and then this re- 
ceives a slight set-back, and we discover 
that the world can move just as well 
without us. Dr. Holmes tells an excel- 
lent story at his own expense, and as it is 
his birthday to-day, ws it is not out 
of place to repeat it. “I was invited, 
fifty years ago or so,” said the Doctor, 
“to read a poem before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Brown University. I 
prepared it with great care, and when 
the day came I read it in the old First 
Baptist meeting-house at Providence. I 
was going along famously and thought I 
was making an excellent impression, 
when right in the midst of a fine passage 
—to my mind—a drum and fife struck 
up in the street. To a man the audience 
turned their heads and looked out of the 
open doors and windows. It lowered my 
self-esteem in a moment. ‘I can’t be 
much of a fellow, anyway,’ thought I, if 
these people think more about a drum and 
fife in the street than they do about my 
poem ;’ and I finished,” said Dr. Holmes, 
“in a more humble frame of mind.“ 

But in the mind of Dr. McKenzie, of 
Cambridge, Dr. Holmes need not have 
been chagrined at this incident. Not long 
ago Dr. McKenzie was lecturing in a sub- 
urban town, and in the course of one of his 
brilliant passages the church stood in need 
of ventilation. The sexton approached a 
window with the apparent intention of 
opening it, when the reverend doctor 
paused in his sermon until the operation 
was completed. “I always pause,” he 
explained, “ when an interruption of that 
sort occurs, for it is second nature for 

ople to turn and watch the operation. 
pelieve that if Demosthenes himself 
were speaking before an Athenian audi- 
ence, and some one should rise to open 
a door, every man would turn and look 
toward the door.” 

Dwight L. Moody had a different way 
of dealing with such matters. When he 
was preaching once before an immense 
audience, the cry of a child was beard in 
the gallery. Instantly every head began 
to turn about, when Mr. Moody, in his 
magnetic way, cried out: Now don’t do 
that, please. Don’t turn around and 

e and mortify that mother. She has 
— her baby because she wants to 
hear the Gospel and can’t leave the baby 
at home. Let the child ery ; I will try 
and hold my own.” And he went on with 
his discourse regardless of the wails of 
the baby, which soon ceased. Dr. Holmes 
need not have considered himself crushed 
by a drum and fife if the opening of a 
window or the cry of a child are more 
attractive to an audience than the elo- 
quence of Dr. McKenzie or the magnet- 
ism of Mr. Moody.—[ Advertiser. 


COTTON. 


In a little account of India, Herodotus 
says that it is the finest of all the coun- 
tries of the East. He says that, with 
the exception of the horses, the beasts 
and birds in India are the largest in the 
world. He says the people get their 
gold by washing it out, while other peo- 
ple have to dig for theirs. And then, as 
the acme of their lazy prosperity, he says 
their wool grows on trees. The trees 
there, in a state of nature, bear woolly 
fruit, which in beauty and in strength 
surpasses the wool from sheep, and the 
people of India wear clothes made from 
it.” 

This is the first allusion to cotton made 
in Western literature. It is a little euri- 
ous, indeed, that no distinct reference to 
it is to be found in the Bible, which runs 
back to much further than Herodotus. 
The Jews must have seen cotton awnings 
and probably cotton clothing in Babylon, 
and there could hardly have been an 
army from the East on the soil of Pales- 
tine but embodied many cotton-clothed 
soldiers. 

Herodotus, it will be seen, cites it by 
way of gratifying that curious natural 
wish of the human heart that things may 
grow on trees. In all travelers’ stories, 
their accounts of such marvels are the 
most attractive. Roast chickens growing 
on trees are a part of the bill of fare in 
Peter Wilkins. In the same cate N 
Herodotus, wishing to commend India 


to his readers, tells them that in brief | 


there is no need to feed or wash sheep— 
none to clip their wool, an end to shep- 
herds and to wolves, no nightly watches, 
no daily tramp for the recovery of ram 
or of lamb. All this diappears when he 
tells his readers that the wool grows on 
trees. 

And, alas! the readers believed him as 
much and as little asthe readers of Peter 
Wilkins believed him !—[New England 


Magazine. 


One of Boston’s enfants terrible dis- 
tinguished himself by remarking to the 
Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks during a paro- | 


chial call which Dr. Brooks was making | 


on the small boy’s mother: “ Mr. Brooks, 
I should think you would a great deal 
rather have been a giant in the circus 
than been a minister !”—[Boston Ga- 
zette. 


CHEAP LANDS IN THE WEST. 


Along the lines of the Burlington Route in 
Nebraska, Colorado, i 
western Kansas, particularly on its new ex- 
tensions in that territory, there is still some 
Government Land awaiting settlement, as 
well as other cheap land held by individuals. 
These lands are among the best to be had any- 
where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. In the comparatively new 
districts are many improved farms which can 
be purchased at a very low rate of that class 
of restless pioneer-settlers who are ready at 
all times to move “farther west.“ In the 
territory embraced by the Burlington’s lines 
west of the Missouri River, there are in the 
vicinity of two hundred new towns which offer 
to manufacturers and business men an excel- 
lent opportunity to locate with profit. Send 
to the undersigned for descriptive pamphlets 
and other matter giving location and full par- 
ticulars concerning these lands. 

A MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


States, mounted and varnished, suitable for 
office or home use, and issued by the Burling- 
ton Route, will be furnished responsible par- 
ties free on application to the undersigned. 
P. 8. Evsris, 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R.. 
Chicago, III. 


A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


A new Institution, under the medical management 
of experienced physicians. 
on a bluff, overlooking thirt 

of Seneca Lake, surrounded by Pine 
and near the famvus Watkins Glen. 

Equipped with the most approved therapautic 
spp ian including Turkish, Russian, Roman, 
— ge lectro-thermal, Moliere Saline and Iron 
aths. 


Also Massage. Swedish Movements, Calisthenics, 

and all forms of Electricitv. 

re water—also valuable mineral springs, includ- 
iog Saline, Iron, Iodine, and Sulphur waters. 
No Malaria_ Pure air. 

Ciimate dry. mild, and equable. More days of 
su’ shine and less humidity than any other on o 
New York State. Beautiful views, charming walks 
and drives. 

Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, 
Fe. Cuisine unsurpassed. 

For terms and other ticulars, address 

WM. k. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 
Watkins, N. Y. 


miles 
orests 


RAILWAYS AND - - * 


PLEASURE RESORTS 


OF AMERICA - - - - - 


HE Publisher will send to any reader of 
The Christian Union on application, with- 
out charge, the Time-table or Descriptive 
Pamphlet of any Railway or Steamship 

Line, or the Circular of any Pleasure or 
Health Resort, or of any Hotel, in America. 
This service is rendered without charge, in 
the interest of healthful travel and recreation. 


yoming, and North-| | 


—ñ 
UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THI6 MAP OF THE 
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GREAT 
ARE 
Rock Island 
ROUTE 


A large, handsome map of the United pee Lines East and West of the Missouri 


HICAGO, 


and PUEBLO. Fast Express Trains daily from 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 


equipped Dining Cars, and F 


REE Reclining Chair 


Cars between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 


COUNCIL BLUFFS and O 


, and between 


MAHA 
CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS 
and PUEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San- 


itary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 


ity, Ogden, Helena, 


Cc 
San cisco. 


, Los Angeles 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between Chicago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
nections for all points North and Northwest. 
FREE Reclining Chair Cars to and from Kansas 


City. 


Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 


and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 


f| Line to the Summer Resorts and Hun 
Fishing Grounds of Iowa and 


esota. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen’] Manager. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TU 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33%¢ hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 86 hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16 hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST Mut and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CAR 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman an 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
V. H. NEWMAN, I. M. WHITMAN, E. P. WILSON, 
3d Vice-Prest., Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Act. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


At Lakewood, New Jersey, in the great pine belt of 
New Jersey. Turkish, Roman. e. salt. iron, sul- 
phur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 


electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhalations ; mas- 

nage. 9 fireplaces ; sun parior; electric bells ; 

electric ligbts in all public rooms; Alderney milk 

and cream. Open from October 1 to June l. with or 

without treatment. Address H. J. Cats, M.D 
ewood, New Jersey. 


Are You Gorne ror THe Winter? A 
said of Cornonapo Beracn, San Diego County, Caltfor- 
nia: “A CLIMATE BEQUAL.”’ This 


2 from New York. a4 ful: particulars, address 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM, 


— 
— 
~~ 
- 


- —— 


Babcock, Jr., Manager the Hors. pet Coronabo. 
WERNERSVILLE, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

On the Lebanon Valley Branch 


of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad, on a direct line be- 
tween Philadelphia and Har- 
risburg; 9 miles from the 
city of Reading; 45 from Har- 
— 2 67 from Philadelphia 
136 from New York; 130 from 
Baltimore; 1,000 feet above 
tide-water, overlooking the 
famed Lebanon Valley. 

All trains—nine in number 
each way—stop at this station, 
bringing us within two hours of 
Philadelphia ; four hows o 
New York; five hours of W ash- 


Valter’s Park, in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania, with the 
mildest climate, sunniest loca- 
tion, finest scenery, purest air 
and water, gives all the ele- 
ments of 


A Great Winter Resort. 


The Sanitarium is 300 feet 
long. five stories in height, fin- 
ished and furnished in the best 
5 810.000 has been expend- 

in heating and plumbing. 
Wilton and Axminster carpets, 
oak and walnut furniture 
mostly new; excellent table; 


livery and dairy attached. The 


treatment consists of Baths, Massacre, Swedish Movements. Exvecrriciry, Hygienic Dietary. Its physicians have had twenty years’ 


continuous experience in their administration, and have enjoyed an unparalle 
Our terms are exceptionally low for first-class accommodations: $10 to $12 for comfortable single rooms; $16 for fine 
rooms, finely furnished; for large and commodious apartments $20 to $25 per week. Open grates and steam are the approv 
appliances. Circulars sent free, Send for The Nutritive Cure.“ 


health. 


portant Discoveries,“ 20 cts. 


Bets. 


success in 


the restoration of chronic invalids to 
bay-window 
ed heating 


Outlines of a Common-sense System.“ 25 cts. ; Recent Im- 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M. D., Walter’s Park P. O., Berks Co., Pa. 
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CURIOUS MARRIAGEC USTOMS.| 


A curious old custom still exists in 
many provinces in Holland. If a young 
man is in love with a girl, and wishes to 
ask her hand in marriage, he goes about 
it in the following manner: He buys a 
small sweet cake, and, wrapping it up in 
soft paper, proceeds to the house of his 
inamorata ; upon his arrival he is ushered | 
into the midst of the family circle ; with- | 
out a word he walks up to the young lady | 
he wishes to make his wife, and lays the | 
cake on the table before her. The rest 
of the family affect not to notice anything | 
unusual, and continue their work or their 
reading ; the young man turns aside and 
talks to the father or mother on some 
very ordi subject, keeping his eyes 
eagerly fixed on the girl’s face while he 
is conversing. If she accepts his offer 
she takes up the cake and eatsit. Some- 
times, though Dutch, she is coquettish, 
and tortures the young man by turning 
it over and playing with it before she 
decides to bite, and then enraptures him 
by eating it to the lastcrumb. If, on the 
other hand, she wishes to have nothing 
more to do with her admirer, she quickly 
rewraps the cake in its covering and puts 
it back on the table. In this case the 
young man takes up the cake satisfied 
with his refusal, and with a “ Vaarvoal 
byzamen !“ leaves the house. The mat- 
ter is then kept a profound secret by the 
members of both families, and the outer 
world never hears of it. If, on the other 
hand, the affair progresses favorably, and 
the suitor is accepted, the father takes 
him on one side to ask about his business 
prospects, and if he can afford to take his 
wife for a wedding journey up the Rhine, 
the ideal wedding trip of all Dutchmen. 
After the young couple become engaged, 
unlike most Continental nations, they 
have the same freedom as in England 
under similar circumstances, and they are 
at liberty to break off the engagement 
for good reasons. 


— 


HORACE GREELEY’S OFFICE 
BOY. 


A lad named David was employed as 
Mr. Greeley’s boy in the office. He grew 
to be exceedingly large and over six feet 
in height, but Greeley continued to call 
him “little David.” Well, robberies of 
the office began to occur. Mr. Rhoades, 
who had charge of the office, was much 

rplexed and annoyed by them. Mr. 

hoades went on watch and detected the 
thief. Whom should he discover, creep- 
ing in at a back window and going to the 
money drawer and helping himself, but 
Mr. Greeley’s “little David”! David, 
seeing that he was observed, tried to hide 
bimself, but was caught and sent to the 
Tombs. 

Next morning Mr. Rhoades said: 
“Greeley, I have found the thief that 
robbed the office.” “I’m glad of that,” 
said Mr. Greeley. Said Mr. Rhoades : 
“ Who do you think it is?“ “Oh, I have 
no idea.” “It is your boy David.” 
„What, my little David?” Les, your 
‘little David.’ He’s the one who has 
been a-robbing, and I've got him at the 
Tombs now.” “Well,” said Horace 
Greeley,“ I'm so sorry. I have often seen 
that poor boy steal my books, but I did 
not like to say anything about it! — 
[Springfield Republican. 


We call special attention to the advertise- 
ment in another column of the Neu Nation- 
al Hall Typewriter,’ manufactured by the 
National Typewriter Co., 10 Temple Place, 

oston, Mass. This machine writes eighty- 
two characters, duplicate and manifold, is 
cheap, rapid, easy to learn, and is especially 
recommended to clergymen, lawyers, and 
business men. 


College and School“ is a dainty monthly, 

ublished at Utiea, N. V., by Mr. F. 8. 
Jarry, whose group of pleasure resort week- 
lies has made so notable a record fur good 
taste and success. College and School is 
devoted, as its name indicates, to the cause 
of education, and is conducted by a group of 
very bright journalists. A trial subscription 


(not renewable) may be had for fifty cents. 


WHEN THE FACE 


Is constantly covered with eruptions, the 
need of a blood-purifier is plainly indicated. 
Washes and external applications are of 
no avail. The poison must be thoroughly 
eliminated from the system by stimulating 
the action of the liver and kidneys, which 
organs have become sluggish and inopera- 
tive, thereby throwing upon the skin the un- 
natural work of cleansing the system of its 
impurities. What is needed is Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla—the best of blood medicines. 

„My face for years was covered with pim- 
ples and humors, for which I could find no 
remedy till I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
Tilla. Three bottles of this medicine effected 
a thorough cure. I can confidently recom- 
mend it to all suffering from similar troubles.” 
— Madison Parker, Concord, Vt. 

I had been troubled for some time with an 
eruption of the skin which, till I was induced 
to try Ayer's Sarsaparilla, defied all efforts 
to cure. After taking two bottles of this 
medicine, the eruption began to disappear, 
and with the third bottle it left me entirely.” 
—Louis Degenhardt, 125 Sumner ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Traveler for G. H. Buek & Co., 
Lithographers, 146 Centre st., New York. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Dr. J. C. AYER & — — Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. 81, six $5. Worth 85 a bottle. 


CAIN 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


A GAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “‘ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT KEMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda ; 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK, EN. ( 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 


DRUGGISTS. AVOID,SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS, 


„„ 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


WANT TO BUY OR 


DO YO TAKE AN AGENCY FOR 


— 


— 
* 
ole 
+ 


Best and Cheapest Standard Typewriter 
n the World. A Bonanza for Agents. 
Portable, No Ink Ribbon, Interchargeable Type in 
1 Languages, Easi-st to learn and rapid as any. 
agents wanted every where. 
WARRANTED ASB REPRESENTED. Sercd for 
Catalogue and Specimens of Work dress 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER Co. 


10 Temple Place, - Boston, Masa 


KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY, 


PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
Asthma, (Catarrh, Hay Fever, Iuflu- 
enza, Whooping Cough or Bronchitis 
Cured. lmwmeudiate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTIMA REMEDY. 
Price $1.00, of Druggists or by Mail. 
Send for free Sample. Mention Paper. 


E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 


RELIEVES INSTANTLY. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 


OFFICE OF THE 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yora, January 24. 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co» 
pany, submit the jollowing Statement of its agai: 
on the Dat of December, 1&9. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1989, to December, $4,116,629 4 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 


Total Marine Premium $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from let January, 

1899, to ist December, 1989. ............. $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same 

$2,553,606 44 


miums and Ex- 
$705,937 75 
The Company has the Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank. and other Stocks.... $7,274,315 00 
secured by Stocks and otherwise. 2,084,400 i 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


estimated at 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,452,990 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 

of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after ay, the 
Fourth of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, DENTON TH 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H cy, 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
FDMUND w. COKLIES, ANSON W. HARD 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, "ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HOMAS MAITLAND 
HORACE GRAY. IRA BURSL 
WILLIAM K DODG™, JAMES A. H ETT 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK. 
C. A. HAND WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES F BURDETT.JOSEPH AGOBTINI, 
HENRY K HAWLEY. ‘GEORGE W. CAMPBFLL 
CHAS. H. MARSHA VERNON H. BROWN. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Houtews Cocoa 


“Once Tried, Always Used.” 


Ask your Grocer for it, takenoother, [64 


INVIGORATING TONIC, 


1 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
t Remedy for 


Paris, as the 

LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE; 

MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of B years in expert- 


ble bitterness of other 


degree its reatorative and invivorating qualities, free 
rom the disagreea remedies. 


22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


30 North William street, N. V. * 


ran HACE SAWS, 
STAR BUTCHER SAWS Ven 

ya, STAR BRACKET SAWS, | 
NEVER NEED FILING, [fel 
ABSOLUTELY PERFEOT 


FOR SALE BY ALL 


CURED 


TO STAY 


ASTHMA 


Send name and address for THESIS, with 


REPORTS of CASES, to 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 
716 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


— — like establishment in the world. First- 
class nd-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Ma- 
chines sold on monthly payments. Any Instru- 
ment manufactured shi 2 to examine. 
EXCHANGING A SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices 


to dealers. Illustrated Catalogues Free. 
TYPEWRITER / 70 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, | 14 La Salle St. Chicago. 
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heapest a 


The Cr eatC 


urch LICHT. 
toe Chusches, shoe Wines, 


* tres, Depots, 
t designs. Send size of room. Get circular and sstimate. A liberal discount 
{churches and theuade. 651 Pearl Street, N. 


Wind 
New and ele- N — 


— She DOES NOT USE the— 


Which Turns 
All -wheel Wri 
THE 


POOR WOMAN ! 


*. — 
by Wringers- 
D th h 


ing the work with HALF THE LABOR required 
rs, except the 
the ro PIRE 18 IN GEAR ALL THE 
The | Requires No Oiling, Wrings Dryer, Lasts Longer, 


Gat purchase gear, AND DOES NOT GREASE THE CLOTHES. Never Rusts. * 
ringers, Clothes Bars, etc. Agents wanted Fiverywhere. 


ther 
do nots in gear when clothes are run thro 
TIME and the CRANK IS NOT AT- 


iar and Volunteer 


WRINGER, CO., Auburn, N. 1 
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illness, Perfect nu- 
tritition is possible with 


UTRITION is first in importance, Medication second, in all 


BOVININE, 4 


containing as it 
every ele- 


ment necessary for making new and pure blood. BOVININE 
makes the flesh firm and rosy. gives color to the lips and cheeks, and 
brightens the eyes by its blood-making and tissue-building proper 
ties. No medication whatever enters into the composition, it being 
a food only, but the most effective as yet devised by human research 


and experiment. 


THE J. P. BUSH MANF'd CO., 


New York City. 


Returns of Pre- 
aid extended the 
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